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A Review of the World 


The Presidential Vote. 
SOW this is what happened. 


With two more States this 

year than in 1908, with the 

women voting in two States 

in which they did not vote in 

1908, and with an increase 
in population of about six and one-half 
millions since 1908 (which means over one 
million additional voters), we went to the 
polls last month and cast just about as 
many votes for all candidates as were cast 
in 1908,—that is to say, about fifteen mil- 
lions. Of these fifteen millions, Wilson re- 
ceived about 6,200,000, or about 41 per 
cent.; Roosevelt about 4,200,000, or 28 per 
cent.; and Taft about 3,500,000, or 23 per 
cent. The rest of the votes, more than a 
million, were cast for Debs and Chafin. 
The most important word in the above ré- 
sumé is the word “about.” The estimates 
of the popular vote even now, several weeks 
after the election, vary scandalously. But 
there is no doubt about three things: (1) 
that Wilson goes into office as a minority 
President ; (2) that Roosevelt polled at least 
half a million votes more than Taft; (3) 
that Debs doubled his vote of four years 
ago. There was no landslide, whatever the 
headliners have been saying. The vote for 
Wilson was not appreciably larger than 


Bryan polled in any of the three cam- 
paigns in which he ran for President. It 
may prove to have been appreciably less. 
The combined vote of Taft and Roosevelt 
seems to be about the same as Taft polled 
four years ago and Roosevelt eight years 


Disparity Between Popular 
and Electoral Vote. 


Macy HAT the newspaper headliners re- 
A hs ‘A ferred to when speaking of a land- 
ety slide last month was the size of 
the Wilson victory in the electoral 
college. That vote emphasizes an anomaly 
that has always existed in our electoral 
system. For instance, Debs, with nearly 
a million votes (possibly more) will not 
receive even one vote in the electoral col- 
lege. Taft with about three and a half mil- 
lion votes will receive only eight electoral 
votes (Utah and Vermont). Roosevelt with 
something over four million votes receives 
78 electoral votes from six States: Catli- 
fornia, 13; Michigan, 15; Minnesota, 12; 
Pennsylvania, 38; South Dakota, 5; Wash- 
ington, 7. A recount in California may 
deprive him of that State and give it to 
Wilson. Wilson with less than six and a 
quarter million votes out of fifteen millions 
receives 433 electoral votes (not counting 
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SOMETHING OF A “MIGHTY HUNTER” 
HIMSELF 
—Rogers in New York Herald 


California). In other words, Wilson, with 
41 per cent. of the popular vote, obtains 
83 per cent. of the electoral vote; and 
Roosevelt and Taft together receive 51 per 
cent. of the popular vote, but only about 16 
per cent. of the electoral vote. This dis- 
parity between the popular and electoral 














A CARTOON WITHOUT WORDS 
—Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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vote is, of course, due to the fact that a 
plurality of 100 in New York State, for 
instance, carries with it the 45 electoral 
votes of that State just as surely as a plu- 
rality of 500,000 would carry them. No 
one is entitled to complain. It is the rule 
of our political game, and a very necessay 
rule if we are to preserve the balance of 
power as adjusted in the beginning between 
the large and small States. 


Putting Everything “Up to” 
the Voters. 


UT something beside electing Wil- 
son and Marshall was done on 
election day. In fact there were 
more kinds of things done than 
in any other election that ever happened. 
Four States—Kansas, Arizona, Michigan 
and Oregon—were added to the woman 
suffrage column. West Virginia adopted 
a Prohibition amendment to her constitu- 
tion by a majority of more than sixty 
thousand, not a half-dozen counties voting 
against it. This, following upon recent 
defeats for State Prohibition in Florida, 
Missouri, Oregon, Texas and Vermont and 
the narrow escape from defeat in Maine, 
comes as a surprise. Arizona voted for 
recall of judges and for an amendment (by 
an “overwhelming majority”) permitting 
the State to engage in industrial enter- 
prizes. Oregon voted on thirty-three con- 
stitutional amendments, including equal suf- 
frage and the single tax, in addition to 
voting for 177 candidates for State offices. 
Colorado voted on thirty-two legislative en- 
actments and constitutional amendments 
submitted under the initiative and referen- 
dum law. Governors were elected in twenty- 
nine States and congressmen were elected 
everywhere. In twenty-seven States legis- 
latures were elected which will have the 
duty of choosing United States senators. 
It was “election day” all right. But it is 
a notable thing that with all this ferment 
in the land, involving more or less directly 
constitutional changes of fundamental im- 
portance, about two million less votes than 
were expected were cast. Perhaps, with 
the long fight before conventions and the 
triangular contest after conventions, the 
American people were overtrained and 
“went stale” by the time the battle culmi- 
nated. Even business failed to show any 
signs of excitement. “The presidential elec- 
tion,” says Bradstreet’s, “has come and gone 
with the barest possible apparent effect 
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WHAT HAPPENED ON ELECTION DAY 605 


upon trade and industry.” The bank clear- 
ings for October broke all monthly records. 


Sweeping Changes in Congress. 
fay OT only was Wilson elected by the 
a Ne largest electoral vote ever given 
iN) to any candidate, but the Demo- 

cratic majority in the lower house 
of Congress was increased to something 
over 150 and a small Democratic majority 
in the Senate seems to be assured as soon 
as the newly elected legislatures make their 
choice. The party division in the Senate 
seems likely to be 52 Democrats, 38 Repub- 
licans and 6 Progressives. Senators Dixon 
and Bourne drop out. Other Progressives 
who will be elected are Bristow, Clapp, 
Gronna, Poindexter and Morris (of Ne- 
braska) and possibly one from Illinois 
where the new party holds the balance of 
power in the legislature. La Follette, Cum- 










mins and Borah keep their seats, but hold . 


them as Republicans, not Progressives. In 
the House, Berger, the only Socialist, was 
beaten for reelection by an old-party com- 
bination; McKinley (Taft’s manager) was 
defeated; so was Longworth and perhaps 
Cannon, a recount probably being neces- 
sary to settle “Uncle Joe’s” fate. Under- 
wood’s election was endangered by the large 
“Bull Moose” vote in his district, but he 
won. The changes in the House com- 
mittees will bring forward many new men. 
Of the seven Republican members of the 
present Ways and Means committee, that 
will draft the tariff bills, only two will re- 
main in Congress—Payne and Fordney. 
Four of the fourteen Democrats drop out, 
two of them to go into the Senate. It is 
the cleanest Democratic sweep seen in any 
election since the Civil War. 


Unlimited Chances for 
Democratic Broils. 


O THE victors, as we once re- 
» marked, belong the broils. With 
) a Democratic President and a Con- 

gress Democratic in both houses, 
the Democratic party faces a measure of 
responsibility which it has had but once 
before in more than half a century. There 
are nearly 400,000 officers and employees 
under the federal government. About 
230,000 of these are subject under the 
present laws to competitive examination, 
leaving 170,000 “political appointments.” 
In addition, a large number of the civil 
service appointments are such by executive 
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A CHANCE TO RENEW AN OLD FRIENDSHIP 
—RMinor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





decrees that may be rescinded by the new 
President. There is already a movement 
on foot to have these decrees suspended on 
the ground that thousands of these offices 
are now filled by Republican political ap- 
pointees, transferred from the unclassified 





MISS DEMOCRACY: “AT LAST!” 
—Cesare in New York Sun 











THE MAN WHO BEAT BEVERIDGE 


It was not even a close 


race for Governor in 
Indiana. S. M. Ralston won with a plurality in 
the neighborhood of 100,000. A Democrat? Oh, of 
course. What did you expect this year? 


service and constituting a Republican po- 
litical machine. The chances for party 
broils in making appointments are thus 
almost unlimited. Then there are platform 
promises to be fulfilled. Already the Phil- 
ippine Assembly has unanimously adopted 
a resolution requesting the President-elect 
to see to it that the Democratic promises 
of Philippine independence be immediately 
fulfilled. Says the New York Tribune: 


“As for Mr. Wilson, he has large if indefinite 
promises to redeem. He is to reduce the cost 
of living without reducing the stream of in- 
dividual incomes. He is radically to cut down 
the tariff without injuring business. He is to 
abolish trusts and restore general competition. 
He is to carry out as a sacred pledge the 
radical platform which Mr. Bryan made for 
him at Baltimore. Behind him will be a Con- 


gress as undisciplined and hard to lead in sane 
paths as that which confronted Mr. Cleve- 
land.” 


Mr. Bryan Hastens to 
Washington. 


aoy ITHIN five days after the election, 
ZB) the Washington correspondent of 
the (Dem.) New York Times was 
reporting “rumors of the impend- 
ing clash” in Washington between con- 
servatives and radicals for the control of 
the next administration. In the fourteen 
principal Senate committees, conservative 
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Democrats are in line for chairmanships, 
according to the rule of seniority. Senator 
Simmons, of North Carolina, has been as- 
sailed as a protectionist by the progressive 
Democrats. He is returned to the Senate 
by a plurality of 40,000 in his State pri- 
maries, and he is entitled to chairmanship 
of the finance committee, which handles the 








MAYOR ONCE; GOVERNOR NOW 


The triple fight in Illinois was a fierce one, but 
Edward Fitzsimmons Dunne, LL.D., won by a small 


plurality. He has been a Judge and a Mayor of Chi- 
cago, and is an earnest student of municipal questions. 


tariff. The visit of William J. Bryan to 
Washington early last month was taken 
as a sign of a coming struggle within the 
party. Mr. Bryan’s fight on the Senate 
organization last year and his public de- 
nunciation of Underwood as a protection 
Democrat remain vividly in mind. His 
power has waxed, not waned, in the opinion 
of many, with the election of Wilson. “The 
heroic figure of this victory for Democ- 
racy, for the people, for the republic,” says 
the Chicago Journal, “is William Jennings 
Bryan.” “The voters of the country made 
Woodrow Wilson President of the United 
States,” says the Pittsburgh Leader, “but 
the victory is the victory of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. The votes have gone to Wiil- 
son, but the glory and the honors are for 
Bryan.” Similar expressions of opinion are 
common. The report current in Washing- 
ton is that Mr. Bryan “is even now pre- 
paring for 1916,” and that the plank in the 
Democratic platform in favor of a single 
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THE TARIFF AS A WITCHES’ CAULDRON 607 


term for President was a part of that 
preparation. In any event, Mr. Bryan is 
not expected to go hunting in South Africa 
at this particular juncture. 


The Tariff as a Witches’ 
Cauldron. 


\ UT of this possibility of Democratic 
dissensions, the Republicans are 
deriving some consolation. “When 
the time comes for the organiza- 
tion of the Senate,” says the Baltimore 
American (Rep.), with ill-concealed glee, 
“the Democrats will have the time of their 
lives.” It likens the tariff question to the 
witches’ cauldron in “Macbeth,” and says: 
“Back of the Democratic tariff pot will be 
the importunate and ubiquitous Bryan. He 
will stand there with his own tariff propo- 
sitions in his hands and will seek to con- 









THE DEMOCRAT WHO WILL GOVERN 
MICHIGAN 


Woodbridge Ferris is his name and, like the Presi- 
dent-elect, he is an educator. After various efforts 
teaching young ideas to shoot, he founded Ferris 
Institute, of which he is president, and to use up his 
spare time became head of a savings, bank in Big 
Rapids. 


trol the nature of the tariff work of his 
associates. Will he control the tariff work 
of the upper house? If he does, then there 
will be an irreparable quarrel as the re- 
sult.” A special to the New York Times 
from Boston told of a conference of six 
Democratic congressmen-elect in Massa- 
chusetts who held a conference November 
15th and agreed to oppoze any reduction in 
the tariff on boots and shoes. The Times 





editorially holds that the question of how 
the tariff is to be revized has already been 
answered in the bills passed in the recent 
sessions of Congress, which, had President 
Taft not vetoed them, would have reduced 
the metals schedule 33 per cent. and the 
wool schedules from go to 48 per cent., 
and made similar reductions in the cotton 
schedule. The Times sees no reason why, 
following the plan of revizion already 
adopted by a Democratic House, the com- 
ing extra session of Congress, which Mr. 
Wilson has announced that he will call not 
later than April 15th, should not be able 
to finish its work of tariff revizion within 
three months and do so without haste and 
without slipshod work. But the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.) scoffs at this. 
“It is futile,” it says, “to talk about resus- 
citating the dead tariff bills of the Sixty- 
second Congress. They were framed and 
passed mainly for political effect and with- 
out any expectation that they would receive 
the approval of the President. 


Roosevelt Vote and Taft Vote 
Compared. 


ay HEN it comes to acrid speculation 
on what the future holds in store 
for us politically, no other subject 
is so fruitful at this time as that 
of the relative standing of the Republican 





ONCE A PRINTER’S DEVIL 


Ohio joined the long list of Republican States that 
elected Democratic governors. James M. Cox was a 


farm-boy, a printer’s devil, a reporter, editor, pub- 
lisher, soldier and congressman. 
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party and the Progressive party in the days 
that are to be. Naturally the speculation 
is in each case colored by the partisan 
glasses through which the speculator looks 
at the returns. Those returns furnish 
ample material for disputation. The Pro- 
gressive vote for President leads the Re- 
publican vote by half a million. The un- 
official estimates of the popular vote by 
States are very unreliable; but taking them 
as the best obtainable until the official re- 
turns appear, Roosevelt seems to lead Taft 
in 31 States, and Taft leads Roosevelt in 
17 States. But of the States in which 
Roosevelt leads, at least nine are hopelessly 
Democratic States of the South. Taking 
the 30 States which gave 4 Republican plu- 
rality four years ago as a basis, it appears 
that Roosevelt this year leads Taft in 16 of 
these States, and Taft leads Roosevelt in 
14. The Roosevelt States have an electoral 
vote of 203; the Taft States an electoral 
vote of 156. This gives Roosevelt a lead 
in the normal Republican States of 47 elec- 
toral votes over Taft. In any way that it 
may be figured, therefore, the Roosevelt 
vote considerably surpasses the Taft vote. 


Small Showing of Progressive Party in 
Congressional and State Elections. 


UT in estimating the strategic posi- 
Gm, 0 tions of the Progressive party and 
ifn), the Republican party in the contest 

that seems certain to ensue for 
precedence, other things must be taken into 
account beside the presidential vote. In 
the matter of Congress, for instance, the 
Progressives, acting as a separate party, 
succeeded in electing only about 16 mem- 
bers, while the number accredited to the 
Republican party number 122. There is 
no doubt that a large number of these Re- 
publican congressmen are in harmony with 
the Progressive principles. Senator Dixon 
evidently refers to this fact when he says 
that “it is my belief that we”—the Pro- 
gressives—“have elected as many members 
to the next House as the Republicans.” 
But the fact remains that as a separate 
party, distinct from the Republican party, 
the Progressives have elected but 16 con- 
gressmen—perhaps less. The Senate shows 
a similar situation. The number of sen- 
ators who will be accredited to the Pro- 
gressive party will be, apparently, only six. 
To the Republican party will be accredited 
38. When it comes to the election of gov- 
ernors, it does not appear that the Pro- 
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gressive party, as a distinct organization, 
elected a single governor. The Republi- 
cans, with the aid of Progressive votes, 
elected at least nine. Much the same sort 
of disparity exists in the election of legis- 
lators. In New York State, for instance, 
the Progressives elected but four assembly- 
men and one State senator; the Republi- 
cans elected 42 assemblymen and 17 sen- 
ators. In Illinois the Progressives have done 
better; but even there, where the Roose- 
velt vote was far in excess of the Taft 
vote, the Progressive party elected but one 
member of the upper house and 23 mem- 
bers of the lower house, while the Repub- 
licans elected 23 members of the upper and 
67 members of the lower house. With over 
four million votes cast for its presidential 
candidate, therefore, the Progressive party 
seems to have acquired very little of the 
power that goes with the actual election 
of candidates to office. 


Is the Progressive Party the 
“Official Minority Party’’? 


HE question of which party, Pro- 

§ gressives or Republicans, shall lead 

‘ ) the other is of much more than 
academic interest. Upon the an- 

swer depends, in nearly all States, the mi- 
nority representation on election boards. 
Senator Dixon claimed on the second day 
after the election that as a result of the 
voting the Progressive party will now be- 
come either the majority party or the offi- 
cial minority party “in nearly every State 
in the Union.” But J. B. Reynolds, secre- 
tary of the national Republican committee, 
derides this assertion. The State laws, he 
says, fix the status of parties, and fix it 
according to the votes for governor. In 
the States where a governor was chosen, 
the Progressive candidates ran third. “So 
far from being one of the two big parties,” 
says Mr. Reynolds, “legally recognized in 
election machinery, the Bull Moose is just 
where it started: it has California.” “It 
is true,” remarks the New York World, 
analyzing the situation, “that Mr. Roose- 
velt received more votes than Mr. Taft; 
but this shows what the Progressives did 
for Mr. Roosevelt, not what they did for 
anybody else. It is the remnant of the Re- 
publican and not the advance guard of the 
Progressive party which is to be found in 
the minority in Congress and in the State 
governments. The number of bolting Pro- 
gressives who have been elected to office 
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“EXCUSE ME, THEODORE, BUT WOULD YOU PLEASE MOVE OVER JUST A LITTLE?” 
. —Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


of any kind is hardly worth consideration. 
Where men calling themselves Progressives 
have triumphed at all, principally in the 
West, it has been as Republicans.” The 
Republican split, the World goes on to say, 
came simply on the question of Roosevelt 
or Taft as leader. There is hardly another 
question, it thinks, on which the two wings 
cannot come into substantial agreement just 
as in the past. “If Mr. Roosevelt and his 
friends are to have a political future we 
shall look for it very confidently within the 
ranks of the Republican party.” 


Will the Republican Party 
Survive? 


N ANSWERING the question, 
a8 Can the Republican party survive? 
the Springfield Republican (Ind.) 

comes to the conclusion that the 

party is “in a perilous condition” and it 
must have leadership adequate to its emer- 
gency. It recognizes, however, the party’s 
strong advantage in being, despite the 
Roosevelt vote, the chief minority party 
in Congress and in the State legislatures. 
It also has a history and a tradition that 
should help it to survive. Its mere name 


is an asset, and to suppose that it can be 
destroyed as easily as the Federalist and 
Whig parties were is “to show a very 
slight comprehension of the relative posi- 
tions those three parties have held in 
American history.” The same paper notes 
as very significant what it calls Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “complete failure” in the South. “No 
southern State has voted for Mr. Roose- 
velt; no southern State has even wavered. 
And the border States, where race feeling 
is by no means weak, were more strongly 
Democratic than before in twenty years.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger thinks that all the 
Progressive party really achieved was to 
enable the Democrats to administer a crush- 
ing defeat to the Republicans. It is now 
“more likely to fall into innocuous desue- 
tude than it is to absorb or displace the 
historic Republican party.” The N. Y. 
Evening Post says the Republican party 
has undoubtedly suffered a terrible blow; 
but there is no convincing reason it can 
see why it should not recover, just as the 
Democratic party recovered after the 
Greeley campaign, when it was spoken of 
as “a putrescent corpse.” 
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“The Burial of the Republican 
r 


arty. 

N THE eter hand, the Bull 

Moose journals are seemingly 

enthusiastic over the glowing fu- 

ture that they discern for their 
party. The Kansas City Star is confident 
that even before the Democrats come into 
power the differences in the party between 
the reactionaries and progressives will 
show themselves and that in another four 
years the Democratic progressives will be 
ready to break away and join the new 
party. The N. Y. Press thinks the Pro- 
gressive party leaders have no choice in 
the matter of building a permanent organi- 
zation. “They have received an unmistak- 
able mandate from the people so to do. 
Their duty to assume the important func- 
tions of the party in opposition is just as 
important as the duty of the Democratic 
party to assume the functions of govern- 
ment. It is simply a matter of discharging 
the responsibilities impozed upon a party 
by the voters.” The Kansas City Times 
declares that in the next election “there 
will be no Republican party.” It reviews 
the death of the Federalist party, the Whig 
party and the Populist party, and notes that 
Taft receives this year fewer electoral 
votes than did the candidate of the expiring 
Federalists, the collapsing Whigs or the 
fated Populists. The Progressive party 
has, it believes, already “seen the burial 
of the Republican party” and is itself “the 
party of the future.’ Henry Watterson, in 
the Louisville Courier Journal, sees the 
same tragic end of the Republican party 
but sees it much more vividly: “The Whigs 
had hopes to the last. The Republicans can 
have none. Eut they made bold to stand 
against the world. To-day there is none 
so poor to do them reverence. With its 
armor on, instinct with life, its lines of 
battle, its flags and trophies yet visible, the 
G. O. P. sinks as a great wall of stone and 
iron before a tornado into a heap of shape- 
less ruins. It will never rise again.” 


Hlow Europe Viewed Our 
Presidential Campaign. 


( HE real political struggle in the 
United States has been between the 
conservation of powerful vested 
interests and the struggling as- 

pirations of a people nourished upon prin- 

ciples of freedom and of progress which 
they find themselves unable to realize in 
practice. This sentence, almost verbatim 


from the London Nation, fairly reflects 
European press comment, with exceptions 
here and there, upon the fight for the Pres- 
idency. The trouble with this country, ac- 
cording to the London Times, is that our 
political institutions have crystallized be- 
hind forms that have lost much of their 
meaning. The French papers, especially 
advanced organs like the Lanterne and 
Action, are amazed at what is deemed radi- 
calism in the United States. The most ad- 
vanced suggestions of Senator La Follette 
are to these organs of social discontent po- 
litical ideals which have been outworn in 
France for generations. The German 
dailies of radical tendency, like the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, insist that even if the 
United States be somewhat in the rear of 
the best economic thought of the time, “the 
circumstance is accidental.” America is be- 
wildered by the multitude of claims upon 
her attention. Progress in one direction may 
halt because advancing in so many others. 


Obstacles That Will 


. Confront Wilson. 
HE prominence of Theodore Roose- 


» velt as the central figure in the 
presidential struggle has not been 
lessened, so far as Europe is 

concerned, by the campaign of Wood- 

row Wilson. Mr. Roosevelt has lost some 
of his fervid admirers, like the IJndé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels), and even the 

London Spectator seems half inclined to 

regard the Colonel with disillusioned eyes. 

Yet nothing can take him from the 

center of the stage with the European 

audience. If Wilson wants “a national 
policy which shall place the United States 
in the front of political civilization in- 
stead of in the rear,” to quote the Lon- 
don Nation, he will have to discard much 
traditional Democratic doctrine. It says: 


“The real difficulty of Radical Democracy 
lies in the sentiments and traditions of State 
rights which still cling round the party. Tho 
even Conservative Democrats, like Mr. Cleve- 
land, make large concessions to the centraliz- 
ing forces of national life, any proposal to 
cede to the Federal authority concrete powers 
of legislation, administration, or taxation 
hitherto wielded by the several States is liable 
to arouse strong opposition..... In the 
course of two generations, the land of free- 
dom and of equal opportunities has been 
converted into a land of economic privileges, 
conferred and sustained by political arts.” 
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CUBA’S ELECTION 
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THERE WILL NOW BE A SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


It will take place in Washington and, if the wiseacres are right, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and her three 
daughters will be the center of it, and Southern women will come to the front in the various functions of 
the Capital as they have not had a chance to do before since the Civil War. 


Cuba Likewise Chooses a 
New President. 


SSISKY as it may be to assume, 
in view of Liberal threats of 
a contest, that General Mario 
Menocal was elected Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Republic 
last month, the returns place 
him at the head of the poll and the General 
has assumed the title of President-elect. 
He announces his determination to admin- 
ister the government with particular refer- 
ence to cordial relations with ourselves. 
This sober conservative, who will not as- 
sume his official functions, in any event, 
until next spring, impresses the London 
Times as racially Latin, while tempera- 
mentally Anglo-Saxon. The fact that a 
presidential election could proceed in the 
Pearl of the Antilles without assistance of 





a military kind from the United States has 
created the best possible impression abroad. 
In the great island itself the partisans of 
Mr. Zayas insist that the distinguished 
Liberal was counted out. The votes were 
his; the election officials belonged to 
Menocal. Intimations of troubles yet to 
come as a consequence may occasion an 
exchange of diplomatic representations be- 
tween Washington and Havana. With a 
view to these possibilities, President-elect 
Menocal may come to the United States in 
no long time. His ostensible object is the 
negotiation of a new treaty here. Europe, 
through her press, suggests that our De- 
partment of State give the General a few 
lessons relative to the rights of foreigners. 
Havana comment implies that he needs 
none. 
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ON THE EVE 





OF VICTORY 


_. The greatest responsibility a man can assume in this country was already descending upon Woodrow 
Wilson’s shoulders as he cast his ballot early on the day of election. The sense of the responsibility could 


be seen in the solemnity of his demeanor. 


The Woman Suffragists 
Chortle With Joy. 


*F YOU wish to find the su- 
preme joys of triumph over 
the recent election, go not to 
the Democratic headquarters, 
look not upon the marching 
Filipinos and the rejoicing 
Hawaians, consider not the industrialists of 
France or Germany or England. Go in- 
stead to the headquarters of the woman 
suffragists, read the woman suffrage or- 
gans, or listen to a woman suffrage spell- 
binder. “The great light of equal rights for 
women,” says the editor of The Woman’s 
Journal, “is breaking in full splendor on 
the world.” The resulting joy is too great 
and exuberant to be confined to the bounda- 
ries of our own country: “There is joy 
over the outcome among lovers of justice 
in every corner of the world to which the 
telegraph has carried the good news—in 
England, Europe and Asia, in South Africa 
and in the islands of the sea.” “This is 
glorious, this is wonderful,” says Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw; “now we hold the balance 
of power in presidential elections, and the 
rest of our way is very simple.” “The 
presidential election of 1912,” says a writer 
in Harper’s Weekly, “will always be re- 
membered as marking the first incursion of 
American womanhood into national poli- 





tics.” “We can now fold our hands,” says 
another enthusiastic suffragist, “and watch 
suffrage come everywhere.” 


Ten States for Women and 
More to Follow. 


ITH victory perching upon their 

banners in four more States last 

month, the women voters of the 

country now number more than 
two and one-half millions, entitled to equal 
franchise rights with the men. The four 
States that seem to have swung into line 
are Oregon, Arizona, Kansas and Michi- 
gan. There is no doubt of Arizona and 
Kansas. Oregon and Michigan may be 
doubtful until the official ballot is declared, 
but the unofficial count puts them both in 
the woman suffrage ranks. Wisconsin de- 
feated the cause overwhelmingly. With the 
six States that were already in line—Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington 
and California—the new States make a total 
of ten, with a combined population in 1910 
of over eleven and one-half millions and a 
combined vote in the electoral college this 
year of seventy. Persistency has done it. 
From 1896 to 1910—fourteen years—the 
suffragists battled on without a single state 
victory. In Oregon they were defeated in 
1884, in 1900, in 1906, in 1908, and in I9gI!0. 
In Kansas they were defeated twice before 
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PRETTY HUSKY LOOKING FOR A WOUNDED BULL MOOSE 


Mr. Roosevelt perhaps never looked in better physical trim than when he voted last month, after his ardu- 
ous campaign, and in spite of a .38 calibre bullet imbedded in his fourth rib. The only visible effect of the 
bullet now is in the care with which he raises his right arm. 
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” savs this year and in Michigan once. The initia- tional Association Opposed to Woman 
C tive and referendum clauses have given Suffrage—Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge nds 
watch 8 § 





them their best chance in many States, and 











they look for elections in three more States 

n and during the coming year—Nevada, Mon- 

, tana and North Dakota—and have some 
their aa 
; hope of an election in Texas. 
's last 
of the 
than Woman Suffrage Breaking the 

Speed Laws. 

equal HERE is a marked disposition, even 
> four in circles hostile to woman suf- 
o line frage, to concede that its triumph 
Michi- is now inevitable all over the coun- 
a and try. “In a few years,” says the New York 
ay be Times, “unless all signs fail, women will 
‘lared, have the vote in every State, and then we 
oth in shall see what they will do with it.” The 
in de- New York Sun thinks the real battle- 
th the ground is to. be in the East and especially 
—W y- in the large cities, but it says: “With ten 
ngton States gained out of forty-eight, the cause 
. total is bound to make more rapid progress in 
| 1910 the future. In the East, the party managers 
and a see the advantage of making woman suf- 
e this frage a political issue, and the concession 
ne it. may be the beginning of the end, altho it 
—the may be some time deferred.” “Few will 
state deny,” says the N. Y. Evening Post, “that EVEN THE CHINESE WOMEN VOTE 
ed in | victory will ultimately be complete,” tho it c,Ry,,the terms of the new law in California. even a 
IQIO. fears that it will be a long time in coming vote in the recent presidential election. This is one 
vefore in the South. The president of the Na- sleet tn Vaan ee ee 
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out a call for help. ‘We appeal,” she says, 
“to the women of New York State and to 
those of the remaining thirty-eight, to pre- 
sent an organized opposition against having 
forced upon them a burden which the large 
majority at the present time do not wish. 
After each victory a wail goes up from the 
women of such States who bitterly regret 
their inaction which brought this upon 
them.” She gains consolation from the fact 
that all the States recently conquered, with 
the exception of Michigan, have a small 
population with a great preponderance of 
men. In Michigan, she says, nobody ex- 
pected the suffragists to win, and the result 
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But how- 
ever it has come about, the politics of the 
future must evidently take woman into ac- 


was due to general indifference. 


count. In Los Angeles, for instance, not 
only did about 46,800 women vote, but 1,200 
of them acted as ballot clerks and 800 acted 
as workers to get out a full vote. In Kan- 
sas official announcement is made that 
women jurors will be drawn in the January 
term of the district courts. And Woodrow 
Wilson is already in receipt of letters urg- 
ing him to appoint “a wise, scholarly 
woman” to a place in his Cabinet! What 
are our speed laws for in this country, any- 
how ? 





Three Notable Criminal 
Trials. 


HEN the annals of crime in 
this country come to be writ- 
ten up and published in an 
American counterpart of the 
famous “Newgate Calendar 
of Crime,” the months of Oc- 

tober and November, 1912, are likely to 

bulk large and lurid in its pages. As we 
go to press, three notable criminal trials 
are proceeding dramatically to their close. 

Becker, the New York police lieutenant, is 

already number 62,499, in Sing Sing prison; 

but in the trial of the four gunmen em- 
ployed by him as assassins, the dramatic 

















THE SPIRIT OF 


recital of the murder of Rosenthal is thrill- 
ing the community again. In Salem, Mass., 
the trial of Ettor and Giovannitti, leaders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
for inciting to murder in the Lawrence 
strike, is proceeding—a case which has 
aroused the passionate resentment of rad- 
icals and revolutionists not only in this 
country but in Europe, where processions 
have been held to voice the protests of So- 
cialists and Syndicalists. And in Indianap- 
olis scores of labor officials are on trial 
for conspiracies to destroy life arid prop- 
erty in more than a hundred cases, by the 
use of dynamite and nitroglycerine, in the 





SEVENTY-SIX IN A FEMININE VERSION 


This was one of many striking scenes represented in costume by the Woman Suffragists in their celebratior 


in New 


ork a few days after the election. 
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THE TORCHLIGHT CELEBRATION BY THE WOMEN 


A flashlight picture of the New York section of the parade down Fifth Avenue in honor of the accession 


of four more States to the Woman Suffrage column. 
seen a better managed parade or one treated with 
this case half a million. 


prosecution of a “general strike” ordered 
by the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers several years 
ago. As the Christmastide approaches for 
about the nineteen - hundred - and - twelfth 
time, with its chorus of “peace on earth and 
goodwill to men,” it finds a sadly unre- 
deemed old world, still struggling with the 
same old vices and hatreds and selfishnesses 
that made the Nazarene weep when he 
gazed in sorrow upon Jerusalem. 


Legal Delay in Criminal 
Cases. 


SHE speedy conviction of Becker 
was greeted with expressions of 
gratified surprise by journals in 
all parts of the country. The De- 
troit Free Press rated the case as one com- 
parable with the Camorra trial in Italy, but 
“a far more brilliant legal episode,” by 
reason of the expedition with which it was 
conducted. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
commented upon the “splendid contrast” 
shown in this trial, lasting but seventeen 
days, with the long-drawn trials of Thaw 
and Molineux and others. “If there were 
more Goffs on the bench,” it remarks, 
“American judicial procedure would cease 
to be a thing of reproach.” But this chorus 
of gratification has in it many discordant 
notes of doubt. Becker has been con- 
victed with dispatch, but when will he be 





Even the “antis’” admit that New York has seldom 
more apparent respect by the spectators, numbering in 


executed? His lawyers filed 4,000 objec- 
tions during the trial as a basis for appeal. 
“Unreasonable delay,” remarks the N. Y. 
World, “is only now beginning, and the 
discouraging fact is that, as matters stand, 
delay is inevitable and automatic. No mat- 
ter how palpably guilty, any murderer can 
claim six months for appeal and skilful at- 
torneys can compass for him much more.” 
It contrasts American cities in this matter 
with London. There eight murders out of 
nine are promptly convicted; in New York 
one out of nine is slowly convicted. In 
seventy of our largest cities, according to 
a table of statistics compiled by the World, 
only six murderers of I9II were executed 
within the calendar year, all these in four 
of the smaller cities. In the other sixty-six 
cities not one murderer was executed in the 
same calendar year. “What blindness,” it 
asks, “afflicts the American people that they 
permit this blot upon their Government to 
remain uncleansed ?” 


Recent Changes in Court 
Procedure. 


UT there are signs of progress in 
this matter. The new Ohio con- 
stitution, for instance, provides for 
one trial and one review in crim- 
inal cases, and requires a unanimous vote 
of the reviewing court to reverse a common 
pleas court upon weight of evidence. The 
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New York legislature last year added two 
new sections to the criminal code, one of 
which reads as follows: 


“Where the judgment appealed from is of 
death, it shall be the duty of the District At- 
torney to expedite the appeal, which shall take 
precedence of all other appellate business in 
his office; and if for any reason the appeal be 
not brought on for argument within six months 
from the time when it is taken, the District 
Attorney shall forthwith communicate to the 
Governor a written statement of the reasons 
for the delay.” 


The other section added to the code re- 
quires that, in capital cases, no compensa- 
tion shall be allowed to the attorney prose- 
cuting the appeal unless the appeal shall 
have been brought on for argument 
within six months. California has recently 
adopted a provision already included in 
New York’s criminal code and which reads 
as follows: “After hearing the appeal, the 
court must give judgment without regard 
to technical errors or defects or to excep- 
tions which do not affect the substantial 
rights of the parties.” The N. Y. Sun, in 
calling attention to this clause in New 
York’s criminal code, remarks: “The sug- 
gestion that a convicted criminal can escape 
punishment in this State on_ technical 
grounds is unjust to our appellate tribunals 
and finds no support in the history of our 
jurisprudence.” 


Mayor Gaynor’s Policy of 
Police Repression. 


N AN aarticle in McClure’s, Judge 
ab Joseph E. Corrigan describes the 
} criminal conditions which made 

the Rosenthal tragedy possible, 

and lays a large share of the blame 
upon Mayor Gaynor and the repression 
of police activities which he and Police 
Commissioner Waldo have instituted. The 
police, says Judge Corrigan, have been 
confused and stunned by this policy. “In- 
stead of being used as formerly to antici- 
pate and prevent the commission of crime, 
especially by professional criminals, they 
found they must wait until crime was 
actually committed, or themselves run the 
risk of having serious charges preferred.” 
The criminal classes have “the drop” on 
the police, and commercial crime and vice, 
especially gambling and prostitution, have 
been flourishing in New York as not before 
in many years. The detective force has 
been “practically disintegrated.” The line- 
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up of professional criminals for identifica- 
tion has been “abolished entirely.” In the 
ensuing revival of crime as a profession, a 
curious new type of criminal has developed, 
who pays close attention to his neckties and 
hose and dresses in latest fashion. The 
Becker trial brought this type to the public 
notice for the first time. “It all seemed to 
the public a most astonishing and grotesque 
affair—these soft-handed murderers, strong 
with lavender water and resplendent with 
silk socks and faultless tailoring; their 
striking women, in picture hats, ornament- 
ing the first pages of the newspapers like a 
professional beauty display. But, after all, 
it was merely an established institution of 
the city coming to public notice.” 


Judge Corrigan Would Abandon 
Two Legal Principles. 


HE situation in New York, accord- 

ing to Judge Corrigan, has become 
) appalling. The staring danger of 

the present is not that individual 
liberty will be unduly interfered with, but 
that society will be unable to protect itself 
from the “permanent body which makes a 
continuous business of breaking the law.” 
The police must be better equipped and 
their organization should be improved by 
making the police commissioner independ- 
ent of the mayor and the political influences 
that center around that office. He should 
be appointed for a long term of years and 
removable only on charges after a public 
hearing. In addition, two changes should 
be made in legal procedure. The principle 
that every defendant must be presumed in- 
nocent until he is proven guilty has, we are 
told, no basis in reason. “If the object of 
a legal inquiry is to find the truth, there is 
no reason for a presumption of any kind.” 
The second legal principle the Judge would 
abandon is the one which forbids calling the 
defendant to the witness-stand. “Why is 
nything to be feared by an honest man in 
the telling of his story? Should not the 
District Attorney be allowed to call the one 
witness best qualified to know the facts in 
issue? It is this defect in our system which 
has created the nefarious ‘third degree.’ 
The famous characterization by Jeremy 
Bentham of criminal procedure as a fox 
hunt, in which the defendant is given a cer- 
tain start, with the benefit of a number of 
rules to prevent his conviction, holds true 
to.a far greater extent in this day than in 
his.” 
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Should an Accused Person 
Be Made to Testify? 


MRE HAVE seen no support for 
fae) Judge Corrigan’s first suggestion, 
tho he says it is even now being 
discussed throughout the United 
States. “The presumption ‘of innocence,” 
says Judge Warren W. Foster, of New 
York, “merely relates to the burden of 
proof. It simply means that it is incum- 
bent on the accuser, in our disputational 
trial system, to prove the guilt of the ac- 
cused. And that’s all it means.” But in 
the matter of requiring the defendant to 
testify, both Judge Foster and District At- 
torney Whitman (himself an ex-Judge) 
agree with Judge Corrigan. The criminal 
Code of New York State (Section 393) 
says: “The defendant in all cases may tes- 
tify as a witness in his own behalf, but his 
neglect or refusal to testify does not create 
any presumption against him.” This pro- 
vision Judge Foster thinks should be done 
away with. 






“Tt is an anachronism in this day and gen- 
eration. It is a relic of different times. It is 
a form that has been passed down to us from 
another age, and we have inherited the form 
without reason. It is one of the husks of 
feudalism that still incumber our administra- 
tion of justice. All students of our criminal 
procedure are agreed, I think, that it is one of 
the things that should go.” 


The new Constitution of Ohio provides 
that “the failure of an accused person to 
testify may be the subject of comment by 
counsel and may be weighed by Judge and 
jury.” This, the New York Law Journal 
thinks, is a provision. that “should be speed- 
ily adopted everywhere.” The fifth amend- 
ment to our federal Constitution reads in 
part: “nor shall any person... . be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.”” No State can, of course, 





THE NATIONAL MENACE 
— Macauley in N. Y. World 


provide for the violation of that clause; but 
the Law Journal sees nothing in that pro- 
vision to prevent comment by counsel on 
the failure to testify, tho it admits there 
is a conflict of authority on that point. It 
says: 


“As matter of fact, no matter what the law 
says or the Judge charges, a jury inevitably, 
according to normal processes of thought, 
takes the abstention from testifying into con- 
sideration. It would, however, not only in- 
crease popular respect but add to the effi- 
ciency of criminal courts if counsel and the 
Judge were permitted expressly to refer to 
the defendant’s silence and to point out in 
what particular respects he might have cleared 
up the truth.” 





The Sultan of Turkey Ceases 
to Rule in Europe. 


¥ ROM the lips of the ablest 
Grand Vizier he has had in 
all his tragic reign, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey learned a few 
weeks ago that he had ceased 
to count in Europe. The 
Bulgarians were at that moment driving 
in the Turkish advanced position at Con- 
stantinople’s last desperate line of defense, 





the Chatalja forts. The Balkan war had 
been brought to the very suburbs of the 
Ottoman capital. By the close of the 
second week in the month now ending, 
wounded Turks were crowding into Con- 
stantinople. Every available accommoda- 
tion there, say the despatches, was over- 
taxed. The banks of the Bosphorus had 
been transformed into a long hospital. The 
great forest on the immediate outskirts of 
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the capital of the Ottomans was the only 
refuge of thousands of fugitive Turkish 
soldiers, unclad, wounded or deaa. Cholera 
had been detected among the military pa- 
tients within a few blocks of the palace in 
which the Sultan sat, surrounded by men 
as aged and as helpless as himself. An 
entreaty for intervention,- addressed to 
the powers a fortnight before, had 
brought only conventional expressions of 
the vaguest import. A week later the 
Sultan’s commander-in-chief, Nazim Pasha, 
perhaps the ablest living Turkish soldier 
in active service, had notified his govern- 
ment that he could offer no effectual re- 
sistance to the enemy without reinforce- 
ments. To this pass had constitutional 
Turkey under Mahmoud V. been reduced 
in one short month of war with four minor 
powers. 


The Grand Operations of 
the Balkan War. 


Saaere) HAT crushed the Turkish military 
A p45 power at the outset, affirms the 
eeeg careful expert of the Paris Débats, 
were the various expulsions of 
the Sultan’s troops from the vicinity of 
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Uskub by the Servians and the capture of 
Kirk Kilisse by the Bulgarians. The latter 
catastrophe defeated the whole Turkish 
army in Thrace and really opened the road 
to Constantinople. The censors have been 
too strict, it is true, for the progress of 
operations to be followed in detail with 
perfect accuracy. Savoff, Bulgaria’s great 
strategist, enforces secrecy. It seems fairly 
certain, however, that two main Bulgarian 
armies have been in the field from the first, 
a northern one under General Dimitrieff 
and a western one under General Ivanoff. 
Their strength is variously stated. The ob- 
ject of the Turkish commander in the field, 
whose identity is confused in the des- 
patches, was apparently to carry the war 
into Servia. The project was based upon 
cooperation with a force mobilized by the 
Turks from Asia. There was no adequate 
unity of movement among the Sultan’s 
commanders at a time when the two Bul- 
garian armies cooperated perfectly. Gen- 
eral Ivanoff invested Adrianople on three 
sides, and, while the reports of its capture 
by assault may prove premature, his suc- 
cess there foiled the Turkish program. 
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MAKING THE TURKISH PEACE 


THAT 


BROUGHT ON THE TURKISH WAR 


These commissioners representing the Sultan and the King signed at Lausanne a pact between Italy and 
Turkey, whereupon the Balkan allies delayed their attack no longer, since they knew their enemy was 


weakened by the campaign in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 
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THE SUPREME STAGE OF THE BALKAN CRISIS 


Picture map of the scene of the great battle and the Tchatalja line of forts—the last defences of the Turkish 
mpire in Europe. 


The Servians Win a Splendid 
Victory Over Turkey. 


EFORE the Turks quite realized 
etme the importance of the bold turning 
kfige),) movement from the north which 

the Bulgarian commander kept 
secret to the last, they were overwhelmed 
by the capture of Uskub in another part of 
the theater of war. The capture of Uskub, 
says the military expert of the London 
World, was an undeniable and brilliantly 
won triumph of Servian arms. Apart from 
its political interest as the ancient capital of 
old Servia, we read, Uskub is a point of 
such enormous strategical importance that 
the Turks must have been imbecile to leave 
it expozed. The place is at the parting of 
the ways, north up through Servia to the 
Danube and south down to the Mediterra- 
nean. Its occupation by the Servians sev- 
ered Salonica from any possible Turkish 
base and secured possession of the im- 
portant Sanjak of Novi Bazar which the 
Montenegrins and Servians occupied at 
once. Uskub thus became an advanced 
base for the Servian movement on Salonica 
in cooperation with the Greeks. Mean- 
while the Turkish army, which had been 
routed at Kirk Kilisse by the Bulgarians, 
rallied for another desperate stand after a 





—London Mail 


wild flight. Defeated again, the Turks 
were driven off the railroad to Constan- 
tinople and withdrew to the Chatalja forts 
for the supreme test outside their capital. 


How the Power of the Turk 
Collapsed in War. 

O SWIFTLY had the Balkan allies 

dealt their blows to Turkey that 

Europe, with the best possible 

facilities, must, observes the Paris 
Temps, have remained bewildered at so 
unexampled a collapse of an ancient and 
glorious military power. Public opinion 
was further mystified by the secrecy of the 
operations, a secrecy necessitating the most 
summary measures with regard to war 
correspondents. Not since the campaign in 
the Crimea, avers the London Times, has 
the journalist been so completely shut off 
from access to sources of information. 
The mystification of Europe was not dimin- 
ished ‘by the fact that on the very eve of 
the campaign military experts were dwell- 
ing in many instances upon the might of 
the Turkish army, the splendid character of 
its equipment and the brilliant abilities of 
Abdullah Pasha, who commanded before 
Nazim Pasha began handling the remnants 
of the Sultan’s forces left by the Bul- 
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garians. Making allowance, therefore, for 
every source of error, the London and 
Paris dailies consider that the Balkan allies 
took the field with 420,000 infantry and 
9,500 cavalry, besides an artillery “park,” 
new and French, of 950 guns. The troops 
were badly clad but well fed. The commis- 
sariat reminds the expert of the Gaulois of 
the high standard maintained by the Jap- 
anese when they stood up to Russia.. The 
strength of the Turks in their inglorious 
campaign could not have exceeded 270,000 
infantry, according to the best reports. 
They had a cavalry of ten thousand. Their 
guns were half as numerous as those of the 
allies. They left their troops to starve. 


Turkey’s Loss of the Initiative 


Cost Her Everything. 
BDULLAH PASHA, emerging 
first through the cloud of war as 
Turkey’s commander-in-chief, held 
the view, says the London Tele- 
graph, that his country must sustain defeat 
along the western railroad line of the 
Balkan peninsula. This would not have 
mattered if Turkey’s western forces had 
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kept the three allies of Bulgaria occupied 
while the main Ottoman army held the 
troops of Czar Ferdinand. The Bulgarian 
main army proved too formidable. The 
chagrin of the German military experts is 
not concealed. Ferdinand of Bulgaria has 
followed France in the equipment of his 
artillery, in the details of his infantry for- 
mation and in the theory of his tactics. 
The Turks have clung closely to the teach- 
ings of their German instructors. The 
defense of Adrianople was conducted upon 
German principles of fortification, observes 
the London Post. The Bulgarians swept 
the approaches with their French guns as 
they came up, we read, and the Turks fled 
the field, altho the place itself did not fall. 
One of Turkey’s armies which, concentrat- 


ing upon Adrianople, had Constantinople 


itself as its base, ceased to exist. To such 
extremities has German military instruc- 
tion brought the Ottoman Empire, com- 
ments the London Mail, much to the indig- 
nation of the Berlin experts. They see, as 
the cause of all Turkey’s misfortunes, the 
failure to feed her troops, the disorganiza- 
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BRAVE BULGARS ON THEIR WAY TO VICTORY 


The swiftness and dash with which the regiments marched from Sofia barracks to the railroad station was 


noted by the correspondents in the capital, who doubted if the recruits could 


face the Turks effectively. 


Within four weeks these men had driven a whole army corps from Constantinople before them, as one de- 


spatch says, like sheep. 
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tion consequent upon the policy of the 
Young Turks, and, above all, the failure of 
the Sultan’s commander to take the initia- 
tive. He strove to seize the initiative, but 
the failure of supplies and reinforcements 
at critical junctures spoiled all. 


Misfortune Brings Dissension 
Among the Turks. 


§O SOONER had the fortunes of 


war begun to go against the 





mental differences arose in Con- 
stantinople. Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha, who 
held the post of Grand Vizier when the 
struggle opened, insisted, according to the 
Paris Action, that the Bulgarians did not 
threaten Constantinople in good faith. The 
surrender even of the Turkish capital in 
Europe, suggested this subtle statesman, 
could not be fatal to the Sultan’s power. 
The vital factor was the preservation of 
the military base in Asia by means of the 
Dardanelles and the railroad running along 
the coast of the Aegean. This reasoning 
so impressed the Sultan that arrangements 
were made to transfer the court from one 
continent to the other. At the last moment 
the heir to the Turkish throne, if the re- 





ports say truly, reversed the policy. “He 
admitted that the Bulgarians did not bother 
their heads much with Constantinople, 
since their true objective was the main 
Turkish army. They will seek that out, 
destroy it if they can, and Constantinople 
must fall.” But the desertion of the capital 
in Europe would be ruinous from the polit- 
ical standpoint. The discussion of this 
detail ended with the resignation of the 
heroic Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha and, for the 
fifth time in his long and adventurous 
career, Kiamil Pasha became Grand Vizier. 


Horrors of War Along the Line 
of Turkish Retreat 
we URING the period of panic at Con- 
stantinople following the terrible 
defeat of the Turks at Kirk Ki- 
lisse, military discipline at the 
front broke down completely. “Some of 
the troops who retreated from the town,” 
says the London Times, “had been without 
food for more than forty-eight hours.” 
That they had to starve while provisions 
were at the disposal of dishonest officials 
in charge of bulging warehouses is, it adds, 
comprehensible to all who have any ex- 
perience of Turkish administration. Nazim 
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BEARERS OF SERVIA’S DEMAND FOR AN ADRIATIC PORT 


These troops were heard of later in the historic city of Uskub, the ancient capital of their race, which they 
took by assault. 
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THE TURK WHOM THE BALKANS PUNISHED 
: MOST 


\ commander of 
which retreated to the line of forts in 
city of Constantinople, is here seen on the eve of the 


Turkish army 
front of the 


Nazim Pasha, that 


disastrous battle at Mustafa Pasha. He is said to 
have disapproved of the whole plan of campaign in 
which the Sultan made him bear a leading part. 


Pasha, commanding in the field of his coun- 
try’s worst misfortunes, did his best to 
restrain the excesses of his ragged and 
hungry troops. They were wandering in 
bands by this time over miles of country 
which report the same details of torture 
and of outrage. Villages burned, wives 
and mothers violated, maidens forced to 
accompany Turks in their flight, children 
bayonetted—the catalog of horrors, re- 
marks the Paris Temps, is as authentic as 
it is comprehensive. The devastated region 
had become primitive in its savagery. The 
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Little 
children, old men, young soldiers, formed 


dead and dying lined every road. 


veritable mounds of dead and dying. Na- 
zim Pasha, as the London Times reports, 
resorted to heroic measures in this ex- 
tremity. Many officers were shot as well 
as men in the ranks, for cowardice and 
worse. Amid such scenes Nazim Pasha 
took up his last position in the forts that 
guard the outer rim of Constantinople. 
The last phaze in what the British daily 
calls “the most dramatic war of our times” 
had arrived. 


The Significance of 
Adrianople. 


DRIANOPLE is reported in the 

latest despatches to be completely 

invested by the Bulgarians. The 

siege has already assumed the 
tragical aspects which made Port Arthur 
such a center of interest during the Russo- 
Japanese war. Unless the provisioning of 
the city has been very much ampler, says 
the London News, and more methodical 
than that of the troops the Turks have sent 
up from Asia to be driven back in such 
rout, the Bulgarians will simply sit down 
before the place and starve it out. “Adri- 
anople,” writes the military expert of the 
London World, “is at the junction of three 
rivers, the Tunja, flowing nearly due south 
from the Balkan range; the Maritza, com- 
ing through eastern Roumelia; and the Arda, 
which has its source in the southern slopes 
of the Rhodope Mountains. The town is 
mostly built on the banks of the Tunja, and 
it is on the high ridgeways above this river 
that the principal forts are placed.” Adri- 
anople is thus a huge entrenched camp of 
large circumference. The weak point in 
the defenses is to the south, where the Bul- 
garians have captured three outlying forts. 
The facts leak out because the censorship 
relaxes as the armies come into tactical 
collision. During the opening phazes of a 
campaign, the war correspondent is never 
allowed at the front, explains the military 
expert of the British paper, Colonel A. M. 
Murray. Everything, he reminds us, de- 
pends upon secrecy before tactical collision. 
Now that the fighting has begun, the fog of 
war lifts. The eagerness of the side that 
has won a splendid victory to advertize its 
prowess to mankind is likewise a source of 
news in floods. But if things go wrong 
the censor would interrupt the narrative at 
its most exciting point. 
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The Concert of Europe Picks the 
Losing Horse in the Balkans. 


tue URKEY lost the war 

last month. And to 
this amazing circum- 
stance, as the Paris 
Temps deems it, 
must be attributed 
the degree of impotence to which 
the whole diplomacy of Europe 
temporarily descended. The agony 
of Europe, adds the Berlin Kreus- 
Zeitung, which, like the French 
daily, reflects inspired and official 
opinion, arises from the possibility 
of a wider war to which the Bal- 
kan campaign may form the mer- 
est prelude. The crisis, it feels 
confident, is due entirely to the 
perfidious ineptitude of Great 
Britain, who, “always a bad Euro- 
pean,’ sows discord on the con- 
tinent by insisting that the Bal- 
kan powers retain all they have 
“raided.” The real source of the 
deadlock involving the concert of 
Europe, persists the London Times, 
is the eagerness of Germany to 
fish in troubled waters. Official 
Berlin has for years labored to 
dominate Turkey for selfish ends. 





Thus does the confusion originat- WHERE 


ing in the interminable despatches 
from the front beget a worse pan- 
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THE SULTAN MAY SOON ATTEND HIS 
FAREWELL SELAMLIK 


This is the interior of the famous Mosque which is forever 
connected in Constantinople with the name of St. Sophia. To 


demonium in the press comment _ this relic of a former age Ferdinand of Bulgaria is said to have 


: . intended i : his thanks 30d for the fusi 
they inspire. One must refer to —_— aes to offer up his thanks to God for the confusion 


detached and disinterested observ- 

ers like the Jndépendance Belge of Brussels, 
the leading liberal organ of continental 
Europe, for a clear perspective. What 
seems most ominous just now, it tells us, is 
not the wide prevalence of war _ itself 
throughout the Balkans, but the impotence 
of European diplomacy to appreciate fully 
the new departures impozed by the course 
of the month’s events. The crass imbecility 
of the diplomacy which arrogates to itself 
control of international affairs in the old 
world is to the Belgian paper ominous of 
the worst that can be imagined. 


The Tremendous Blunder of the 
Great Powers of Europe. 


PON the foreign offices of London 
b ; and Vienna must be placed all 
responsibility for the grave crisis 
precipitated by the dilemma at 
Constantinople, declares the well-informed 
Belgian daily. Great Britain and Austria 


cherished the most egregious delusion re- 
garding the true state of affairs in the 
“near east” of Europe. Sir Edward Grey, 
foreign minister in England, and Count 
Berchtold, foreign minister for Austria- 
Hungary, persuaded the chancelleries be- 
tween them that the Balkan powers had 
combined in “a gigantic bluff.” They 
convinced official St. Petersburg and offi- 
cial Berlin that the cabinets at Sofia, 
Athens, Belgrade and Cettinje would 
remain sublimely quiescent upon a for- 
mal recommendation from the concert of 
Europe to refrain from attacking Turkey. 
“This cheerful optimism, persisted in to the 
eleventh hour at certain capitals, was actu- 
ally based upon nothing better than crass 
ignorance of the nature of the Balkan alli- 
ance and of the resources of the little allied 
Christian nations.” With deliberation the 
powers plunged into humiliation. 
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“Hi! 
then, I shall disqualify you if you win.” 


Europa: Stop!” (They don’t.) “Very well, 


BaLKAN LeacueE: “Ali right; we'll take our chance 


of that.” 
—London Punch 


The Old Diplomacy of Europe 
Collapses in the Balkans. 


‘NE statesman at the head of a 
great European government fore- 
} saw all that happened, according to 

the Indépendance Belge—Raymond 
Poincaré, the Premier of the French Re- 
public. The Belgian organ quite agrees 
with the Paris Temps when the latter 
affirms that had the suggestions of Premier 
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SWIMMING THE HELLESPONT 
—McCutcheon in N. Y. Evening Sun 
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Poincaré been adopted, there need have 
been no war. The recommendations of the 
ministry in Paris were neglected in London, 
evaded in St. Petersburg and openly derided 
in Berlin. That left the field free for an 
exploitation upon a tremendous scale of the 
ambitions of Ferdinand of Bulgaria. That 
wily potentate, to whom the events of the 
past six weeks have afforded the opportu- 
nity he has sought for years, led the Balkan 
states along the way they followed since. 
The collective note from the concert of 
Europe was coolly ignored. The little pow- 
ers decided that they had been led about by 
the nose long enough. “Yet there are di- 
plomatists in high office at leading courts to 
whom the developments of the month have 
had the blinding force of revelation.” They 
are back in the diplomatic world of Metter- 
nich and Bismarck and Gambetta. The for- 
mulas of sixty years ago are outgrown and 
they never knew it! Diplomacy had illus- 
trated the fable of Rip Van Winkle, roused 
in a world he knew not. 


Turkey Misled by the European 
Diplomatists. 


LL the imbecilities of Turkey in the 
war she has just lost simply reflect 
the impotence of the concert of 
Europe, to follow the analysis of 

the authority just named. Indeed, as the 
Paris Débats reports, the Grand Vizier in 
Constantinople took it for granted that the 
German army and the French army would 
keep the Balkan forces at home. Had the 
advizers of the Sultan dreamed of the mili- 
tary strength of the little powers, an accom- 
modation must have been arrived at last 
summer. There has been circulating among 
the chancelleries, says the well-informed 
Berlin correspondent of the Paris Matin, a 
report upon the armed strength of the Turks 
which recent events proves a tissue of mis- 
information. The Bulgarian infantry was 
unclothed and unarmed, according to the 
investigations upon which Sir Edward Grey 
relied. The Balkan powers were stated to 
be without artillery. The German training 
of the Turks was pronounced in Berlin so 
perfect that neither Bulgarian nor Monte- 
negrin nor Servian nor Greek could with- 
stand the Sultan’s regiments for a day. The 
attachés forgot the French machine guns. 
They have been purchased by Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria wholesale. The powers in the 
north never even suspected that he had the 
best artillery in Europe. 











EUROPE’S FEARS AND HOPES 


Can the Great Powers Localize 
the Balkan War? 


AVING perpetrated their initial im- 
becility of pronouncing the Balkan 
ultimatum mere bluff, the great 
powers, says the Belgian daily— 
corroborated in this by the London Mail, 
the Vienna Zeit and the Paris Gaulois— 
cherished the far more egregious delusion 
that.the war could be localized. Austria, in 
a panic over Salonica, is held responsible. 
Her great diplomatist, Count Berchtold, 
urged that the powers form a ring around 
the Balkans and play the part of spectators. 
Bulgaria was officially informed that what- 
ever she won she could not retain. Servia 
was assured that her boundaries could by 
no possibility be enlarged. This program 
met with the fate of the hypothesis of Bal- 
kan bluff. The fault here, according to the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, is with Great 
Britain. Her Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, 
repudiating solemn pledges, announced last 
month that -whatever the Balkan powers 
have won they may keep. The Austrian 
daily professes now to understand what is 
meant by perfidious Albion. This crux of 
the crisis, at any rate, concerns the /ndé- 
pendance Belge chiefly. At any moment, it 
says, Russia may precipitate herself against 
Austria-Hungary and then the Triple Alli- 
ance will come to grips with the Triple 
“Entente.” 
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Emperor William and the French 
Working Together at Last. 


NLY the timely initiative of Pre- 
mier Poincaré has held Russia 
) from attacking Austria, if the in- 
formation of the European dailies 
be reliable. The French ministry and the 
government of the German Emperor agreed 
just in time upon mutual representations to 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. “France and 
Germany,” declares the Belgian organ, “ap- 
pear now as harmonious workers for the 
preservation of peace among the great 
powers.” The effort is the more arduous 
from the circumstance that within the 
Triple Alliance—Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy—acute dissensions exist, 
while within the Triple Entente—Russia, 
France and Great Britain—there are also 
conflicts of policy. The foreign office in 
London and the foreign office in St. Peters- 
burg conduct a spirited debate, while official 
Rome is striving to calm official Vienna. 
The Austrian “right of preference” along 
the path to Salonica gives rise to the diplo- 
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UNITED THEY FAIL 


“We discouraged the Chinese loan; 
Now, how shall we 


THe Powers: 
we forbade war in the Balkans. 
assert ourselves next?” 

—London Punch 


matic deadlock of the hour. “The new for- 
mula,” as the Paris Temps calls it, “broke 
down,” to use its own phraze—that formula 
having reference to the status quo. Austria 
fights for the status quo. England insists 
that it has been dissipated by the Bulgarian 
artillery. To the superseded formula of the 
status quo in the Balkans the official mind 
of Vienna clings, as the Rome 7ribuna re- 





IN MY NAME 
—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 
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A LAST SCENE IN THE 








TRAGEDY OF TURKEY 


The Turkish prisoners captured after the first great victory of the Bulgarians at Kirk Kilisse were 
marched from the vicinity of Adrianople to the prison camps in the south. They were guarded at every 
stage by Bulgarian sentinels. The unexampled spectacle of Turks made prisoners on a field of battle by 
foes lately their serfs proved the first tremendous sensation of the war. 


marks, like a shipwrecked sailor to a spar. 
Austria-Hungary, diplomatically, is to the 
inspired Roman organ in the position of a 
storm-tossed mariner. Count Berchtold is 
actually reported as in a mood so furious 
that he thinks of throwing the Triple Alli- 
ance over altogether, unless the preferential 
right to Salonica be conceded. 


Saving the Face of Austria-Hungary 
with a New Status Quo. 
UST when the Vienna foreign office 
seemed committed to intervention 
for the sake of Salonica, Premier 
Poincaré came forward with the 
suggestion which, as the Paris Temps 
thinks, may prove the salvation of the con- 
cert of Europe. Austria wants a status quo 
—good, she shall have one. But why need 
it be a territorial status quo when an eco- 
nomic status quo would answer the purpose 
just as well? The query, broached tenta- 
tively in the inspired organ of the Quai 
d’Orsay, was hailed with rapture in the in- 
spired Berlin press. It received the ap- 
proval of the British press at once. Lon- 
don, says the Manchester Guardian, is very 
greatly interested in the maintenance of 
the economic status quo. “That is one of 
the interests we have in common with 
Germany.” The discussions on the terri- 
torial changes which must follow the end 





of the war, it adds, will afford both na- 
tions an opportunity of asserting their 
community of interest. The idea of an 
economic status quo was taken up by the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse with suspicion 
at first. Then Count Berchtold seemed to 
find consolation in it. He announced his 
acceptance “in principle” of the idea. 


What Will Happen Next to 
the European Concert? 


N CONSIDERING the immediate 
future of Europe one must remem- 
ber that ostensibly the war in the 
Balkans is designed to free Mace- 
donia from the horrors of Turkish rule. 
The real object, from the standpoint of the 
little Balkan states, remarks the London 
Mail, is first to enable Bulgaria to annex 
Macedonia, including Salonica, and, sec- 
ondly, to secure for Servia an outlet to the 
Adriatic through the Sanjak of Novi- 
Bazar. “Solely with this object in view 
is Servia making common cause with Bul- 
garia.” The world has long appreciated 
how seriously this forward policy of both 
Bulgaria and Servia interferes with that 

of Austria, to whom both Novi-Bazar and 

Salonica are special legacies from the es- 
tate of Turkey in Europe. It is therefore 
most improbable that any quibble relative 

to an economic status quo could pacify 




















FEARS OF A GENERAL 


EUROPEAN CONFLAGRATION 
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BACK TO STAMBOUL 


These refugees from the front_arrived in such numbers after the defeats in the north that the Sultan’s 


capital became a_ vast hospital. 
utside the city limits. They form now a part of the 
of the Chatalja forts. 


Austria while her cherished dream dissi- 
pates itself in the smoke of Balkan guns. 
Servia and Bulgaria may delude themselves 
with the idea that they can reap the fruits 
of their successful campaign. The protest 
from Vienna will in the end prove too 
serious, opines the commentator just 
named. Austria-Hungary has one of the 
finest armies in Europe to-day. 


Russia and Austria as Foes 
in Another Balkan War. 


NFATUATION must inspire the 
deliberations of the French minis- 
try if it supposes that Vienna can 
in the long run be kept from active 
interference with her Balkan neighbors. 
Thus argues the section of the London 
press which is supposed to be least in touch 
with the councils of Sir Edward Grey. 
The Czar is actuated by the friendliest feel- 
ings in all that relates to the Hapsburgs. 
Yet he has had to let Emperor Francis 
Joseph understand, according to the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung, that if the Hapsburgs 
move troops upon their Slavonic neighbors, 
Russia must send an army to support the 
Balkan nations. Any other course on the 
part of the Muscovite dynasty would be 
equivalent to its abdication. The dynastic 
situation in St. Petersburg is far more 





Finding no shelter in the metropolis, the men took refuge 


woods 
line 


in the 


force that strives to hold the fiercely fought 


delicate than the outside world appreciates. 
There must ensue at Tsarskoye Selo a palace 
revolution should the Czar fail to be defi- 
nite and specific in his attitude of tutelage 
to the Balkan peoples. Emperor William, 
on the other hand, stood by Austria when 
the latter annexed Bosnia in the face of a 


Russian threat a few years ago. He has 
let Nicholas know that he will support 
Austria again if the Czar moves against 


her. 


How All Europe Stands 
at Armageddon. 


TRIO of sovereigns, incarnating 

what is left of Europe’s famous 

holy alliance, seems, to the Paris 

Gaulois, a monarchical and cler- 
ical organ, to have to decide the destinies 
of peace or of war for all Europe. Their 
mutual dilemma is the direct result of “the 
brutal annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
by Austria-Hungary so short a time ago” 
in violation of the treaty of Berlin. The 
sovereigns referred to are Nicholas II. of 
Russia, William II. of Germany and Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria-Hungary. Each re- 
gards his authority as of divine origin, altho 
each clings to a different but powerful 
branch of the Christian Church. These 
sovereigns faced a war three years ago. 
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GOING AND COMING 
PETER OF SERVIA (to the King of Montenegro): “If 


the Bulgar wins, we'll steal from Turkey—if the 
Turk wins we’ll steal from the Bulgar.” 
—Munich Simplicissimus 


Nicholas threatened Francis Joseph. Will- 
iam stood by Francis Joseph. That averted 
the catastrophe. The Czar dared not face 
the German army. The same situation has 
arisen afresh, according to the reliable ad- 
vices of the monarchical organ. Francis 
Joseph has declared roundly that he will 
not endure the new map made for him by 
the Balkan states. Nicholas II. insists that 
the new map must stand. What is William 
II. saying? The European press is filled 
with speculations on the subject that reveal 
nothing. 
Why Great Britain Seems Likely 

to Have Her Way in Europe’s 

Crisis. 

: USTRIA’S position in the existing 
crisis, as studied by the military 
experts abroad, is so desperate 
that she may face dire humiliation 

in the Balkans. If she goes to war, as 
French organs remind her, she would be 
attacked from the south by Bulgaria and 
Servia and from the north by Russia. Ger- 
many is Austria’s ally, to be sure. But 
Germany, remarks the London Mail, could 
not denude her eastern frontier of troops 
in the face of the Russians. That would 
leave her weakened in the west against a 


French attack. In other words, Austria 
could not help Germany and Germany 
could not help Austria. This destroys the 
value of the Triple Alliance to Italy, as the 
military experts of the French papers are 
perpetually pointing out. Italy would have 
to get out of the Triple Alliance even if she 
did not care for the favorable opportunity 
to recapture Trieste, which is as dear to her 
as Salonica is to Austria. The strategical 
position, to sum up, is wholly in favor of 
the Triple Entente. This is the detail which 
so strengthens the hand of Premier Poin- 
caré in his effort to prevent a general war. 





The Final Outcome in 
the Balkans. 


AHAT London and Paris have in 
} mind, to sum up the impressions 
of independent dailies like the 
Berlin Vorwarts, Socialist, in close 
touch with events, is an ultimate confedera- 
tion of all the little Balkan powers. If they 
can form a powerful federal union, capable 
of barring the Germanic advance to Salo- 
nica, says one careful student of the Balkan 
problem, Graeme Scott, writing from Sofia 
to the London Mail, the Pan-German ideal 
must be indefinitely modified, if not defi- 
nitely abandoned. That would dissipate a 
diplomatic nightmare for both Paris and 
London. This truth lies behind the decla- 
ration of Prime Minister Asquith that the 
Balkan powers are not to be deprived of 
the fruits of their recent victories in the 
field. ‘Turkey is quite useless to Great 
Britain so far as her near eastern policy is 
concerned.” Vienna and Berlin want a 
disunited Balkans, with Bulgars at the 
throat of Servians. Thus the world sees 
England and France tending more and 
more to throw in their destinies with the 
Balkan states. The Germanic powers, 
speaking through official Berlin and offi- 
cial Vienna, will delay and haggle, predicts 
this observer. The fates are against them. 
Austria will have to swallow unpalatable 
truth. The Turk may not have to evacuate 
Constantinople, but he will have to surren- 
der his European empire. He must retire 
for a home into Asia with his seat, perhaps, 
upon the Bosphorus, dreaming of the great 
Moslem past that was his and Persia’s and 
India’s in the palmiest days of Bagdad. 
Where he was will be, opines the Paris 
Figaro, a greater Bulgaria, a seaport for 
Servia, an extended Montenegro and a prov- 
ince officially Turkish and really neutral. 
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ASQUITH CRITICIZES OUR FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 629 


The Immediate Political Future 
in England. 


d 

ANY British dailies think the 
Asquith ministry, at logger- 
heads with the labor group, 
} unable to maintain a reason- 
(ak my) able proportion of its own 
supporters in attendance upon 
the Commons, faced with electoral defeats 
or such reductions in majorities as are al- 
most equivalent to defeat, according to the 
London Post, may seek to escape its dif- 
ficulties and the embarrassments of a Home 
Rule measure by a dissolution. Nothing 
can prevent the Asquith ministry from go- 
ing to pieces over Home Rule in the spring, 
as the enemies of the government see the 
signs of the times. That it can survive 
for the period of nearly two years neces- 
sary to carry into law the great measures 
upon which its fate is risked—and over the 
heads of the Lords and without consulting 
the voters at that—seems preposterous to 
the London Mail. That daily is anti-min- 
isterial. Yet even the newspaper organs 
of the ministry seem doubtful of what one 
or two of them call “the Home Rule ad- 
venture.” The Irish are already up in arms 
against the Tory proposition to introduce 
into the Home Rule bill certain clauses 
from the Constitution of the United States 
relating to “due process of law,” the taking 
of private property “for public use without 
just compensation” and kindred details. 
The language of the Constitution is often 
glitteringly general, according to the Dub- 
lin Freeman’s Journal, and therefore is sus- 
ceptible of any interpretation that suits the 
bench at the time. To this argument Prime 
Minister Asquith gave his unqualified ap- 
proval and assent. The generalities of the 
Constitution of the United States, he said 
in the House of Commons, are “full of am- 
biguities, abounding in pitfalls and cer- 
tainly provocative of every kind of frivo- 
lous litigation.” The liberties of Ireland, 
he declared, must not be abridged by gen- 
eralities which a court may interpret to 

suit its whim. 


Mr. Asquith on the Perils of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


} ELUCTANT as he was to seem to 
say a word in disparagement of 
American institutions, Prime Min- 
ister Asquith nevertheless criti- 
cized our Constitution sharply in the Com- 
mons. He would have none of its “am- 
biguities,” he said, in the Home Rule bill. 





Look at the adjectives used in the Amer- 
ican Constitution, he bade the House of 
Commons. What is “cruel and unusual”? 
What is “equal protection of the laws’? 
What is “just compensation”? In every 
guarantee of a right by the American Ccon- 
stitution, complained Mr. Asquith, you have 
adjectives. It is not the practice of the 
British democracy to submit the meaning 


‘of such adjectives to the decision of a 


court. The British democracy will decide 
for itself what these adjectives mean and 
compel the courts to accept its definitions. 
“They are really matters of opinion,’ went 
on the Prime Minister amid the applause 
of the Irish, “they are matters of bias, or 
inclination, or judgment, which can not be 
acted upon by anything like settled rules 
of law as to whether or not in any par- 
ticular case equality or fairness—some ab- 
stract, some probably very varying stand- 
ard of fairness or equality has or has not 
been observed.” To insert such general- 
ities into the Home Rule bill invites for 
the decisions of the Irish courts the same 
disrespect with which the decisions of 
American courts are received. The expe- 
rience of the United States with its fed- 
eral courts should make the Commons very 
chary, concluded Mr. Asquith, of impozing 
“any limitations upon the powers of the 
legislature expressed in ambiguous and du- 
bious language, the ultimate interpretation 
of which must fall upon the judicial bench.” 


No American Phrazes in 
the Home Rule Bill. 


VERY Liberal daily in England 
13 that comments at length upon Mr. 

Asquith’s objections to the Amer- 

ican Constitution endorses his re- 
fusal to incorporate its guarantees into the 
Home Rule bill. Any other course, urges 
the Manchester Guardian, would choke the 
courts with litigation. No sooner would 
a law be enacted than lawyers would grow 
rich by resisting its enforcement upon 
constitutional grounds. All administration 
would be checked in the American fashion, 
adds the London Chronicle, while laws were 
tossed from court to court for years in a 
vain effort to ascertain whether or not they 
need be enforced. The trouble with the 
Constitution of the United States, eluci- 
dates the liberal daiiy, is that nobody has 
ever been able to find out what it means. 
“Are you depriving a person of his prop- 
erty if you legislate for an eight-hour day 
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THE LATE PRIME MINISTER CANALEJAS ALTERING THE MAP OF AFRICA 


The gentleman in sober black is, of course, the late victim of an assassin’s bullet, while the uniformed 
magnate is General Fernandez Silvestre, who led the forces of Alfonso XIII. in Morocco during the recent 


fateful campaign there. 


or bring in a scheme for compulsory in- 
surance or attempt to deal with the evils 
of sweating?” All the laws passed by an 
Irish legislature might be upset upon the 
basis of a vague phraze, asserts The Free- 
man’s Journal, if the American system be 
established in Dublin. The London News 
regards the introduction into any spot on 
earth of the American constitutional sys- 
tem with regard to the interpretation of 
laws as a species of political insanity and 
thus sums up: 


“No act of Parliament could be passed 


which might not be taken before the courts 
for them to decide whether or not it was con- 
stitutional. The courts would be in Ireland, 
as they are in the United States, the supreme 
legislators for the whole field of social and 
economic life, and we should see the Irish 
courts as we now see the American courts 
deciding, usually unfavorably, whether an act 
establishing an income tax or workmen’s 
compensation or factory legislation was law. 
Judges are not trained for that kind of func- 
tion, and no man who knows the history of 
the exercize of this function by American 
judges but will agree that it would erect one 
of the most galling of all possible tyrannies.” 





Assassination of the Spanish 
Prime Minister. 


¢ ANALEJAS, best known of 
all the Prime Ministers of 
Alphonso XIII., had won 
fame as Spain’s supreme liv- 
ing statesman long before a 
bullet ended his career the 
He has been described in 





other day. 
European clerical organs as an enemy of 
the Roman Catholic faith. Dailies like the 
Indépendance Belge, of Brussels, saw in 
him the first statesman in all contemporary 
Spain to understand the twentieth century. 
He was not of the grandee type, explains 


our contemporary. He could grasp the 
labor question. His ideal was a commer- 
cialized Spain, exploiting her mines and 
developing manufactures. The contests 
into which he was plunged with the Vati- 
can developed no such rancors as were left 
by separation of Church and State in 
France. He began his political career as 
a Republican. He once headed a strong 
movement for the overthrow of monarchy 
in his native land. At his death he was the 
most trusted advizer of his King. The dis- 
appearance of Canalejas, in the light of the 
Epoca’s comment, must revive the period 
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of short-lived ministries at Madrid. Ai- 
fonso XIII. has had more Premiers than 
any other King in Europe. Some of them 
remained in office barely a month. Canale- 
jas held power some years, counting occa- 
sional interruptions. He was not connected 
either officially or unofficially with that 
tragedy of his sovereign’s reign, the execu- 


tion of Francisco Ferrer, upon charges 
subsequently dismissed by the highest court 
at Madrid. Nevertheless it was an Anarch* 
ist who took the life of the greatest Liberal 
in the land of Torquemada. Canalejas died 
in the street, a crowd of spectators sur- 
rounding him as he lay on the sidewalk 
dressed in a suit of Scotch tweed. 





Japan’s Reign of Terror 
in Korea. 


in 

NLESS the public opinion of 

the civilized world be roused 
to effective protest, there is 

no hope for the scores of 

Koreans of high character, 
mostly connected with the 
Christian movement in Korea, many of 
them pastors or leaders of Christian con- 
gregations, who lately received long terms 
of penal servitude from a Japanese judge 
for conspiring to commit a crime that was 
never attempted. Only the spirited inter- 
vention of the Department of State in 
Washington, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, saved the accused American 
Christians from the torture and imprison- 
ment which are the lot of the accused 
Koreans. The latter have entered an ap- 
peal. There is not the least hope, affirms 
the British daily, that what it terms “a 
mockery of justice” can be undone unless 
the outside world be permitted to get 
glimpses behind the veil of Japanese offi- 
cialdom in Korea. The Tokyo press, espe- 
cially the inspired section of it, comments 
bitterly upon the action of the Prime Min- 
ister in yielding to the representations of 
the United States at the beginning of this 
crisis. The ministry, according to the im- 
pressions of the Nichi Nichi, yielded to 
America because Prime Minister Saion-Ji 
fears the power of the United States. 
Otherwise the Americans involved in this 
“conspiracy” to overthrow Japanese power 
in Korea would have been sent to prison 
with the rest. Such is the tact of the dip- 
lomatic representatives of the United States! 





The Conspiracy Against 
Japan in Korea. 


€3 IFFICULT as it is to give the gist 
k of the charges against the hundred 
and twenty-two Koreans whose 
plight is stirring two hemispheres, 
they were all suspected of plotting against 
the life of the Japanese governor-general 





in the peninsula. This accusation, regularly 
made against certain objectionable char- 
acters, is understood by some dailies to be 
a mere technicality. Anybody in Korea 
who criticizes the administration is tech- 
nically guilty of conspiring against the life 
of the governor-general, according to the 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels). Now con- 
spiracy against the governor-general is 
conspiracy against the Mikado himself, 
since the former is the personal represent- 
ative of the latter. The original proceed- 
ings against the Korean Christians were 
not taken very seriously. They came at a 
time, however, when the Shinto piety of 
the court in Tokyo had received a fillip 
through the late Emperor’s illness. The 
present sovereign, Yoshihito, was supreme 
in the palace. His reactionary policy al- 
ready found effect in an accentuation of 
patriotism everywhere. The hostility of 
the court to all that seems alien to tradi- 
tional morals told terribly against the Ko- 
rean Christians. 


Torture of Koreans in 
Japanese Prisons. 


HE only evidence against the ac- 
cused Koreans consisted of “con- 
fessions,” says the British daily 
whose account we follow, and 
these “confessions” were made to the police 
in the course of an examination which the 
great majority allege was extracted by tor- 
ture. The confessions, as put in evidence 
by the Japanese police—using their own 
language—implicated a number of mission- 
aries as accomplices and instigators. These 
missionaries were American citizens in 
many instances. The confessions were 
accepted by the court as ample evidence 
against the Koreans. The Japanese judge 
—reversing his own original attitude—de- 
clined to deem the confessions valid evi- 
dence against these missionaries whom the 
United States government took under its 
protection as American citizens. The for- 
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AWAITING THE FURY OF JAPAN’S VENGEANCE 


These Christian converts in Korea are among the proscribed class reduced to so terrible an extremity by 


the alleged mockery of justice directed from Tokyo. 


The Korean Christian is a peaceable and pleasant 


Oriental type, a blend of the traditional Quaker with the modernized Oriental. 


eign missionaries were not arrested. Their 
proffered testimony was rejected. Appli- 
cation by the accused for leave to summon 
the missionaries as witnesses for the de- 
fense was refused. Over seventy of the 
accused asked leave to call witnesses in 
proof of an alibi. This was also refused. 
Indeed, our authority insists, every effort 
to call witnesses for the defense was foiled 
by the court. 


A Parody of Justice Enacted 
9y Japan in Korea. 


t 

( § ORTURED into a state bordering 

upon collapse, incriminated by con- 

fessions made in an alien tongue 

and deliberately mistranslated, re- 
fused leave to summon one witness in their 
defense, the Korean Christians saw even 
then the destruction of the case against 
them. The only witness examined was a 
railroad official called by the court itself. 
“His evidence,” says the Manchester Guar- 
dian, “so far from assisting the prosecu- 
tion, demolished it.” He produced facts 
and figures to the effect that only some 
half dozen passengers rode between two 
stations on a day when the theory of the 
prosecution called for over a _ hundred. 
“But the court ignored everything that told 
in favor of the accused.” In accordance 
with the technicalities of Japanese pro- 


cedure in a language which none of the 
prisoners could speak, the judge, instigated 
by the procurator, found the Christians 
guilty of trying to slay the governor-gen- 
eral. Counsel for the accused pointed out 
that if the “confessions” were evidence 
against the accused, they were equally 
strong proof against the missionaries. The 
judgment of the court is silent upon this 
point. This is attributed to the timely 
arrival of a functionary from Tokyo. 


The Third Degree in the 
Trial of Koreans. 
<5» LTHO five weeks have now elapsed 
“) since the close of this sensational 
conspiracy trial in Korea, it has 
proved impossible to extract from 
any official source an explanation of the 
anomalies in the procedure. The court 
ignores allegations that. the “confessions” 
were extracted by torture. This is in har- 
mony with the attitude of the Japanese 
judge who presided at the trial. He simply 
waved these charges aside. “In several 
cases, the prisoner under examination made 
an effort to display the marks of torture, 
but, on attempting to do so, he would 
be shouted at by judge and interpreter 
to desist.” While the court thus ignored 
the salient point of the defense, the pro- 
curators from Tokyo belittled the allega- 
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tions of mistreatment. They even asserted 
that the men had no marks of ill-treatment 
upon their persons. No independent ex- 
amination was permitted with a view to 
dispozing of this conflict of testimony. 
“General Akashi, the chief of police, sat on 
the bench behind the judges and glared 
ferociously at every prisoner who dared to 
make a complaint on the subject of tor- 
ture.” Yet the wounds were visible to 
some there present. 


The Farcical Trial of Koreans 
in an Alien Tongue. 


T IS ‘part of the new Japanese 
system in Korea to deprive the 
Christians there not only of the 
consolations of their religion, but 
of the use of any language in official pro- 
cedure of which they understand a word. 
That is why the Korean Christians were 
tried in the Japanese tongue. The inter- 
pretation of their testimony, according to 
the foreign newspaper representatives, was 
a farce. When a witness, for example, 
used the word “torture,” the Korean was 
rendered into a Japanese form of “teased” 
or “pressed.” Frequently a long statement 
by the accused was dismissed by the inter- 
preter with a sentence. The court never 
went beyond the interpreter in its quest of 
evidence. The judge, in fact, bullied and 
browbeat the prisoners, accused them of 
lying and brushed aside as of no validity 
their disavowals of sentiments in flat con- 
tradiction of Christianity. Throughout the 
proceedings, in short, the attitude of the 
judge was actively hostile to the men on 
trial. It is true that in a Japanese court 
the prosecution need not prove the guilt 
of the accused. It is enough if the accused 
can not prove his innocence. 


bee Interferes with the Course 
of Justice in Korea. 


‘ AD the Koreans on trial for con- 
spiracy not been prominently iden- 
tified with Christianity in their 
native country, they might not, 
the Berlin Vossische suspects, be as good 
as dead to-day. More conspicuous than 
many of the rest, both in the degree of 
torture he received and in the distinction 
of his past life, is Baron Yun Chi-ho, an 
estimable member of the Methodist church 
and President of the Korean Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He was given ten 
years at hard labor. The physical agonies 









to which he was subjected while in prison 
are of the unprintable variety. Another 
distinguished victim is Yang-ki-tak, a 
prominent Presbyterian. He was for 
some years the editor of a Korean news- 
paper. Korean newspapers devoted to in- 
terpretations of the native point of view 
have long since been suppressed by the 
police and the occupation of Yang-ki-tak 
was already gone when he received his 
ten-year sentence. Eighteen of the other 
prisoners received seven years of penal 
servitude apiece, forty got six years, and 
forty-two got five years. 


Yang-ki-tak, the Hero 
of Korea. 


¥ ANG-KI-TAK, who received ten 
years in prison from the Japanese 
judge as a would-be murderer, 
has for some years been one of 
the most prominent of Korean Christians 
and scholars. He is a highly educated man 
in the western sense, according to the editor 
of the Kobe Chronicle, a British daily pub- 
lished in the Far East. It has long been 
the object of the Japanese in Korea to sup- 
press the activities of Yang-ki-tak. They 
accused him of fraud many months ago in 
connection with the national debt redemp- 
tion fund. This fund was raised by Ko- 
reans for the purpose of repaying to Japan 
the loans made to Korea with the idea that 
when this was done, Japan would retire 
from the country. Yang-ki-tak was thrown 
into prison then. Bail was refused. The 
terrible nature of the tortures inflicted upon 
him became known by accident to a British 
journalist. Yang-ki-tak was transferred to 
a hospital. It happened that Japanese 
judges were not then presiding over courts 
in Korea. When the native Christian was 
brought before a British judge the case 
broke down entirely. Yang-ki-tak was at 
once released. Extra-territoriality had no 
sooner been surrendered by the British 
government than the unfortunate Yang was 
arrested once again. The charge now was 
that he had conspired against the life of 
the governor-general. “Not a particle of 
evidence appears to have been discovered 
or produced to justify the charge.” Thus 
the well-informed editor of the Kobe Chron- 
icle. The charge was abandoned. Yang- 
ki-tak is now doing ten years in prison 
for a crime which one court—uninfluenced 
from Tokyo—has decided he did not com- 
mit. 
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THE NEXT MAYOR OF .NEW YORK CITY 


€E HASN’T been elected yet. 
He hasn’t even been nomi- 
nated. And the term of office 





pire for more than a year. 
But the identity of the next 
mayor of New York is already an open 
secret. His name is Charles Seymour 
Whitman, and when the fusion ticket is 
made up next summer that will be the only 
name—barring accidents—that will receive 
serious attention for the first place. He 
came near being the nominee for mayor 
three years ago. Many thought he ought 
to be. But others thought there was even 
more need for him in the district attor- 
ney’s office than in the mayor’s chair. So 
he was nominated for the former office 
and, tho a Republican, triumphantly elected. 
And was there need of him? There was. 
The trials of Lieutenant Becker and the 
gunmen who slew Rosenthal are only a 
part of the proof of that need. 

There is a little town out in Ohio, on 
the outskirts of Cleveland, that has the 
biblical name of Berea. It is probably the 
grittiest town in the whole wide world. 
All the grindstones you ever saw probably 
came from Berea. The town is one big 
limestone quarry, and the air is full of 
grit. Thither in the days of his boyhood 
young Charles S. Whitman came to live, 
and the grit that was in the air got into 
his system. He has never gotten it out. 
It developed in him a fighting jaw, a steady 
nerve and a good stiff backbone. Whit- 
man’s grit is to-day one of the most valued 
assets of New York City. 

Berea was not his birthplace nor even 
his home for very long. He was brought 
by the stork into the home of a Congre- 
gational minister, Rev. John B. Whitman, 
in Norwich, Conn., forty-four years ago. 
The father “itinerated” as much as tho he 
were a Methodist preacher, and every few 
days now a letter comes to the district attor- 
ney’s office from Berea, O., or Chatham, O., 


or some other town in the Middle West, 
asking, “Are you the Charles S. Whit- 
man that used to live here, the son of 
a Congregational preacher?” There are 
at least half a dozen little towns in Ohio 
that are swelling out their chests, so to 
speak, over the discovery that he once 
played “shinny” in their streets. Let them 
all swell their chests if they please, and 


welcome. But it was Berea that gave him 
his grit. We have been there and we 
know. 


Twenty-two years ago he graduated from 
Amherst and came to New York to study 
law. He had to earn a living while study- 
ing, and he did it by teaching Latin and 
Greek in Adelphi College, Brooklyn, taking 
a course at the same time in the New York 
Law School. For seven years he was en- 
gaged in private practice. Since then he 
has been assistant corporation counsel 
(under Mayor Low), city magistrate, judge 
of the Court of General Sessions and dis- 
trict attorney. What he will be next we 
have already told you. 

What Judge Whitman has not learned 
about the New York underworld is hardly 
worth learning. Seth Low’s last official 
act as mayor was to make Whitman a city 
magistrate, and the other members of the 
board of magistrates, tho most of them 
were Tammany men, elected him president, 
tho he was the youngest man on the board. 
The collusion between the police and the 
professional bondsmen for shady women 
got on his nerves at once. If a woman 
hired the right bondsman the testimony of 
the policeman. who arrested her was very 
weak and she was discharged for lack of 
evidence. If she failed to hire the right 
bondsman, the evidence was conclusive and 
she was held for trial. Magistrate after 
magistrate had railed in vain at this con- 
dition of things. Whitman found a way 
out. He drafted a bill for a night-court 
and put it through at Albany in the face 
of much opposition. It ended a large part 
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A MARKED MAN 


Charles S. Whitman has been marked by New York City gamblers for their vengeance, if they get a good 
chance. He has been marked by crooked police officials as a man to be “‘qucered,” if they can find a way to 
do it. And the citizens of New York have marked him for higher public service just as soon as occa- 
sion arrives. 
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of the evil of the professional bondsman, 
and “to hell with Whitman” became a fa- 
vorite drinking toast in many a down-town 
saloon where the men who prey on fallen 
women and get rich at it congregate. 

It is a notable fact, however, that in the 
criminal circles of New York, which Whit- 
man has spent so many years in fighting, 
as magistrate, judge and district attorney, 
he has achieved a downright popularity. 
He has become, indeed, a sort of father 
confessor to the criminals. “Nearly every 
prisoner, after conviction, wants the ear 
of the district attorney,” says a New York 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
“and letters begging an audience or ask- 
ing for a favor are received daily from the 
Tombs in large batches.” It is this re- 
spect that Whitman commands for being 
a square man that enabled him to secure 
the confessions of Jack Rose, Bridgie Web- 
ber and others that upset Becker’s plans 
and broke down his defense. 

The charge has been made that Whitman 
is too fond of newspaper notoriety. Gay- 
nor himself has charged that. But the fact 
is that in many sensational cases, such as 
those of Cummins, Robin, Reichmann, Bell- 
ing, Montgomery—all financial high-flyers 
—where there was a splendid chance to 
play to the galleries, Whitman made no 
effort whatever to get into the limelight. 
The critical Evening Post had a long edi- 
torial on this very point last December, 
commenting on “the services of an official 
who goes quietly about his business of ob- 
taining results without flourish of trum- 
pets.” It has been different in the Becker 
case and for an obvious reason. The cru- 
sade against police corruption simply can 
not be carried on to success except by 
arousing and enlisting a red hot public 
sentiment. That fight must be fought out 
in the newspapers as well as in the courts, 
and a man who shrinks from courting pub- 
licity in such a contest is probably beaten 
before he begins. 

Describing Whitman a year or so ago, 
William Inglis, writing in Harper's Weekly, 
said: 


“The strongest impression the man makes 
upon one who sees him for the first time is 
that of extreme youth combined with unflinch- 
ing determination and the capacity for clear 
thinking. The appearance of the judicial tem- 
perament i:1 one so young is surprising. There 
is not one thread of gray in his thick brov.a 
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hair. His hazel eyes have the clear, bright 
aspect of youth, in strange contrast with the 
lean, broad, powerful jaws of the veteran who 
has fought long and fought hard. The mouth 
is wide, the chin wide and jutting forward as 
if to court opposition; the nose straight and 
thick and strong. If it were not for the domi- 
nating mentality indicated by the broad, high 
forehead and the big and symmetrical tophead, 
one could imagine him wasting his fighting 
ability on such unimportant things as football 
or athletics. For, if one may judge by appear- 
ances, life to this man is a long, pleasant fight. 
He is not a big man physically, altho his frame 
of some five feet seven inches is well packed 
with solid and symmetrical muscles. He pre- 
sents the neat, well-set-up, nicely balanced ap- 
pearance that one associates with young lieu- 
tenants of the navy.” 


He smokes, takes a drink now and then, 
plays chess and golf and tennis, is fond of 
horses, is a member of the Presbyterian 
church, and belongs to half a dozen impor- 
tant clubs, which he frequents riearly every 
evening for an hour or two. The Boston 
Transcript describes him as a quick, tense, 
nervous man, with a sort of perpetual 
scowl which conveys not ill-humor but 
merely mental concentration. 


“There is something bony and highly strung 
about his figure, and he moves in a continuous 
series of quick movements, as if some dynamo 
of energy were whirring away within him and 
as if he responded to the touch of its wires. 
There is something impetuous about him— 
something quick, brisk, alert, determined, un- 
circumscribed; but his one commanding, domi- 
nating feature is his mouth, to which you con- 
tinually come back after you take in the dark 
clothes and the blue necktie. The lower jaw 
slightly protrudes, and it grips up at one side 
as if it never meant to let go. And he’s a 
good fellow. He doesn’t try to assume the 
dignity of the entire superior bench. He says 
‘Howdy do’ as if it didn’t hurt him, and shakes 
hands with a grip that hurts. He can play as 
well as work, and tell a good story with any 
man. But he can’t be fooled.” 


Such is the man who is to-day, more 
than any other one man on the continent, 
perhaps, the champion of civilization, of 
law and order and decency, against the 
criminality and graft and vice of the me- 
tropolis banded together and supported by 
crooked police officials and crooked polit- 
ical leaders. It is in many ways a bigger, 
harder, more important battle than the 
presidential contest which was ended last 
month. 
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THE MAKING OF WILLIAM F. McCOMBS 637 
McCOMBS, THE ORIGINAL WILSON MAN 


N THE midst of all the re- 
joicing which comes to the 
Democrats as a result of the 
election of Woodrow Wilson, 
one man stands out as pecul- 
iarly entitled to rejoice. Six 

months ago his name meant nothing to 

the country at large. It is not even to 
be found in the latest edition of “Who’s 

Who in America.” He was a young lawyer 

only fourteen years out of college, twelve 

years out of the law school and ten years 
out of a clerkship in a law office, who was 
getting along a little better than fairly well. 

He had had no celebrated cases. He had 

run for office once—the New York As- 

sembly—and had been defeated. The spot- 
light of publicity had not found him out. 

He was just William F. McCombs, Prince- 

ton, ’98, secretary of the Princeton Club 

and treasurer of the Southern Society of 

New York, and trustee of the Night Camp 

for the Cure of Incipient Tuberculosis. 

To-day he is chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, the first victorious 
chairman that committee has had in six- 
teen years, and the youngest chairman it 
has ever had. He is banqueted and eulo- 
gized and his favor solicited by men of 
eminence from all parts of the country who 
have their eyes on some ambassadorship 
or cabinet portfolio. And by general con- 
sent he is entitled to any cabinet position 
he is willing to accept. Most of the pre- 
dictions place him in the postmaster-gen- 
eral’s office for the next four years, around 
which, when the government changes par- 
ties, the political surges beat most fiercely 
and the spoilsmen clamor most loudly. It 
is a quick rise to fame, unusual even in 
this country, and one can not help wonder- 
ing how the young man is going to keep 
his head through it all. 

Thirty-six years ago he was born in a 
little town in Ashley County, Arkansas. 
He is a Southerner without doubt. His 
mother was from Alabama and his father 
from Kentucky. One of the first settlers 
of Lexington, Kentucky, was a McCombs, 
presumably William F.’s grandfather, and 
the great-grandfather was scalped by the 
Indians in a frontier war. The family is 
Scotch and Irish and that combination, as 
has often been remarked, is a hard one to 
beat. Still another southern State—Ten- 
nessee—claimed him as a school-boy. Hav- 





ing relatives in that State, he went there 
to prepare for Princeton—at Webb school. 
He did not, either there or at Princeton, 
go in for athletics. There was a reason. 
When he was a lad of nine, he fell out of 
a buggy and injured one leg, laming him 
for life. It is always interesting to specu- 
late on what would have happened if some- 
thing else had not happened. Many a great 
writer and scholar has become such because 
some physical disability has thrown him, 
in early life, back upon his mental and 
spiritual resources. A boy of nine who is 
put out of all running games is forced to 
develop along different lines from those he 
would naturally have followed. It is quite 
possible that McCombs, if he had had no 
injury to his leg, would have been a famous 
quarterback at Princeton instead of editor 
of the Daily Princetonian, and would have 
been more interested in training for base- 
ball than in the history of political juris- 
prudence as taught by Professor Woodrow 
Wilson. That was where the friendship of 
the two men began, developing, on the part 
of the pupil, into a personal enthusiasm that 
is largely responsible for the nomination 
of Wilson for the presidency. If the horse 
in Arkansas had not been startled by a 
newspaper blowing against his leg, he would 
not have started suddenly and thrown the 
boy from the buggy. Had the boy not been 
thrown, the class-room affection developed 
by him at Princeton for his professor might 
have been of the ordinary sort, and the 
history of the United States during the next 
four years might be very different from 
what it is going to be. Roosevelt’s prayer 
for Champ Clark’s nomination might have 
been answered and Roosevelt might con- 
ceivably have drawn enough Democratic 
votes to have been elected last month. All 
this is well within the range of possibility. 
What large importance the veriest trifles 
of life sometimes assume if you let. your 
imagination play around them a while. 
Once out of Princeton, McCombs went 
to the Harvard law school, and later, after 
two years in a law office as clerk, he formed 
a law partnership with Gilbert E. Roe, 
formerly a law-partner of Senator La Fol- 
lette. He specialized on the work of con- 
struction companies and kept an eye on 
politics. He was beaten in 1894 for the 
Assembly, but made speeches in every cam- 
paign that came along. He made a dis- 
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covery. That was the power that could be 
developed out of the young man in politics. 
Even before Wilson ran for Governor of 
New Jersey, when Colonel George Harvey 
was lifting up what seemed to be the one 
lone voice for Wilson as a presidential can- 
didate, McCombs was a Wilson boomer 
and was laying plans to make his enthusi- 
asm effective. Harvey might now be 
heralded as the Original Wilson Man but 
for the low temperature of his feet six 
months ago. 

When the movement was organized in 
behalf of Wilson in this city, McCombs 
was placed in charge. He had some money 
and he spent it. It is said that he put in 
$10,000 to finance Wilson’s pre-nomination 
campaign and his first trip to the Pacific 
Coast. The methods pursued under Mc- 
Combs’ direction were not of the gumshoe 
variety. Says a writer in the Saturday 
Evening Post: 


“Being young, the old organization gum- 
shoe deal and double-deal methods did not 
appeal to him. He has a fresh viewpoint. He 
played the game out in the open. When he 
sent a man into a state he didn’t send him 
sneaking in to try to fix up something with 
the bosses, but sent him in and instructed him 
to tell all comers he was after Wilson dele- 
gates and to advertize that fact in the papers. 
Moreover, he had the great good sense to 
keep away from the bosses, and his card-index 
grew to such proportions that he had tabs on 
Wilson and anti-Wilson men in every section.” 
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Directness and the open air, according 
to McCombs himself, were the chief ele- 
ments of his campaign. He soon had an 
army of 147,000, mostly young men, ready 
to work under his direction in every dis- 
trict of the country. Their names were 
compiled in a big book at headquarters 
which he called the “Doomsday Book.” 
“It was one woman’s sole work for a year,” 
he says, “to keep that book up to date. It 
was my sole work for fourteen months to 
compose it.” So that was how it happened. 

McCombs is described as slender and frail, 
and suffering continually from his lame leg; 
but we think these descriptions must be 
written by the sob-reporters. One of them 
says of him: “He has all the earmarks 
of the chap who speaks of his alma mater 
with the tremolo stop on and might have 
fitted himself for the old-grad profession 
without half trying.” But he doesn’t look 
that way to us. He looks rather husky 
and matter-of-fact. He can make a speech 
of the direct argumentative sort, but we 
don’t think there is any tremolo stop in his 
vocal organ. He has something of the 
pleasant Southern drawl, a broad, full fore- 
head and “a wide, disarming smile.” 

We shall know more about him a few 
years later on. He is not going to relapse 
into obscurity. The new politics is de- 
manding new men as well as new methods. 
William J. McCombs is a man whose future 
lies before him. 





GHAZI MUKHTAR PASHA: THE BEARER OF 
TURKEY’S BURDEN 


7YPON the shoulders of the most 
venerable as well as the most 
brilliant of her elder states- 
men, “Mukhtar the Victori- 
ous,” has Turkey now saddled 
the burden of the Balkans. 
In his new capacity of advizer to the 
Sultan, Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha awaits in 
Constantinople the four conquering armies 
of the Balkan allies, whose purposes he 
must foil. The allied kings would drive 
the Moslem from Europe. The utmost 
they seem dispozed to concede is the re- 
tention of Constantinople as the European 
capital of an Asiatic empire. The long life 
of Mukhtar has been spent in baffling the 
designs of great powers upon the Sultans 





in Turkey. When he swayed the councils 
of the Osmanli in their capital, observes the 
Paris Temps, European diplomacy was help- 
less against his imperial masters. Mukhtar 
has had the misfortune to incur the suspi- 
cion of Turkey’s rulers, however. He has 
been exiled for years at a time. During 
these periods of banishment, his native land 
has lost territory, lost prestige, lost glory. 
Now that the empire is on the brink of ruin, 
he is given a decisive voice in-affairs. The 
supreme necessity, from the Moslem point 
of view, is the retention of a foothold in 
Europe. This can be effected if the great 
powers of the north will work against the 
little powers of the south. This is the key 
to Mukhtar’s problem. 





A NEW POWER IN NATIONAL POLITICS 
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“HE PLAYED HIS GAME IN THE OPEN” 
William F. McCombs is hailed as the Warwick of the Wilson administration. He is a new man in 


national politics, and he played the game in a new way—like an amateur, say the professionals, But the 
result made the professionals seem like amateurs and the amateur seem like a professional. 
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In the Ghazi Mukhtar of this distracted 
hour our Paris contemporary beholds the 
grandest of Turkey’s many grand old men. 
Turkey’s grand young men, it observes, 
have failed miserably. The misfortunes of 
the Sultan are the work of the Young 
Turks. In a few brief years they have lost 
possessions in Africa, ravaged whole dis- 
tricts in Europe and sown revolt in every 
part-of Asia. The mischief has been un- 
done in part by the Old Turks, and Ghazi 
Mukhtar is the greatest of these. He is a 
soldier, a diplomatist, a statesman. He is 
honest, clean, temperate. He has health and 
strength and ideals. The catalog of his 
personal qualities could be prolonged to his 
credit, observes the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, for his personality is a blend of the 
best that is in the European with all that 
is characteristic of the Moslem. 

From a modest home on the Asiatic bank 
of the Bosphorus, where he dwells in dig- 
nified ease upon an ample patrimony, Mukh- 
tar was summoned to the post of Grand 
Vizier a few weeks ago by a messenger 
who found him in bed. The one wife of 
the aged hero of the Turco-Russian war 
implored him upon her knees to return to 
his slumbers. His two granddaughters, we 
read, wept and tore their hair. The grand- 
sons were away at the front, as was the 
only son, Mohammed Pasha, a gallant sol- 
dier in high command near Adrianople 
who lost his battles all last month. For 
nearly an hour, it seems, the aged Turk, 
white-haired but vigorous, listened impas- 
sively to the pleas of his household. At last 
he ordered the reading aloud of a favorite 
chapter of the Koran. Then, commending 
his soul to Allah, he made arrangements for 
the conduct of his household in the event of 
his death. So absolute is the domestic rule 
of the Old Turk that no one ventured to 
offer a further word of remonstrance. 

So contagious is the optimism at the 
foundation of Mukhtar’s character, observes 
the Paris Matin, that his advent in the 
palace of the Sultan restored confidence at 
once. There had been preparations for 
flight into Asia. The imperial harem had 
been equipped with clothing for the sud- 
den journey. Ghazi Mukhtar kept every- 
one in the capital. He took his morning 
coffee at his desk. He smoked his narghile 
in the public street after a frugal luncheon. 
He prayed at sundown with the pious. He 
had his favorite Hafiz read to him by a 
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secretary when he dined. He received the 
members of the diplomatic corps smilingly. 
He took lessons in the use of a typewriter 
equipped with Turkish characters. 

In a western country the gallant old 
Mukhtar would be deemed, according to the 
Londot. Standard, a scholar in politics. He 
began life as a teacher with literary ambi- 
tions fully sixty years since. In early man- 
hood he found himself tutoring one of the 
imperial family—no less interesting a person, 
indeed, than the youth who subsequently be- 
came Abdul Hamid, now a depozed Sultan 
and a prisoner in his former capital. Mukh- 
tar belonged to a distinguished family of 
teachers, writers and ecclesiastics, learned 
in the lore of the commentators. He had 
written gracefully in the divan style of the 
Persians. He had edited an edition of the 
“Arabian Nights” and translated Firdusi. 
His mind was imbued with the spirituality of 
the traditional faith as distinguished from 
the heretical teachings of the Persians. He 
made Abdul Hamid pious, but he did not 
make him good. That is, our contemporary 
opines, the tragedy of Turkey. 

Like all well-born Turks, Mukhtar had re- 
ceived a military education. This circum- 
stance afforded the palace clique at Yildiz 
an excuse to be rid of him when, years ago, 
the war with Russia threatened the Osmanli 
power in Europe with extinction. Mukhtar, 
then a quiet, courteous, smiling young man 
of thirty, was despatched to the front. He 
was not robust. He had never fought. 
Transferred from the palace luxury of the 
capital to the vicinity of the fortress of 
Erzeroum, he lived as roughly as a peasant. 
He had the piety, the passion, the personal- 
ity, of one of the Saracen heroes celebrated 
by Tasso. He fought as fiercely, animated 
by devotion to the faith. It may be.true that 
in his blood runs, as some dailies in Europe 
declare, the blood of those Arabs who faced 
the Crusaders of old. In no long-time, the 
camp of the Moslems rang with tales of his 
exploits. The soldiers plucked hairs from 
his head and beard to preserve as me- 
mentos and relics. His supreme triumph 
came with the long siege of the great Turk- 
ish fortress. He rose steadily to command 
there. The prodigies of valor credited to 
him won for Mukhtar his cherished title of 
Ghazi or “the victorious.” The close of 
the war found him the most renowned of 
living Moslems. 

Back in Constantinople, Abdul Hamid 











HE PLANS HIS COUNTRY’S FLIGHT INTO ASIA 


followed the rise of his tu- 
tor to glory with an agon- 
ized jealousy. The cour- 
tiers at Yildiz assured the 
Sultan that Mukhtar as- 
pired to supremacy in the 
state. He was the idol of 
the troops, the supreme 
soldier in the Ottoman 
army, the most illustrious 
of living Turks. His return 
to the capital in triumph 
was followed by an order 
that he remain secluded in 
his home indefinitely. Dur- 
ing this period the dis- 
graced hero of Turkey’s 
war with Russia hac a 
clandestine meeting with 
the Sultan now on the 
throne. The hapless brother 
of Abdul Hamid was a 
prisoner of state in one of 
the royal palaces on the 


Bosphorus. The  merest 
allusion to him at Yildiz 
Kiosk was a species of 


treason. 

The Hamidian subtlety 
of the despot in Constan- 
tinople contrived an ex- 
quisite punishment for the 
object of his suspicion. 
Mukhtar was sent with 
every circumstance of pomp 
to represent the sovereignty 
of the Osmanli in Egypt. 
The Khedive, it may be 
mentioned, is nominally a vassal of the 
Sultan’s. Abbas II. sends his yearly tribute 
to Yildiz still. The theoretical overlord of 
the court in Cairo is commander of the 
faithful in Constantinople. To incarnate 
this shadow of suzerainty, Mukhtar Ghazi 
Pasha was despatched to the banks of the 
Nile to dwell in lonely grandeur upon a 
stipend greater than the Khedive’s. The 
greatest soldier and statesman of his time 
was forbidden to set foot in Constantinople 
upon pain of death. Upon every occasion 
of public circumstance, the representative 
of the Turkish Sultan took precedence of 
the Khedive. He went about with a guard 
of honor. He was received with salutes in 
the palace. His signature validated the de- 
cisions of the government. But he re- 
mained as truly a prisoner of state as was 


infuriated Europe. | E i 1 
may lack the qualities essential to the crisis confronting him. 
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THE LEADER OF TURKEY’S GRAND MARCH BACK TO ASIA 


Upon the shoulders of Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha, one of the heroes of 
Turkey’s great period after the war with Russia, devolves the burden of 
getting the Moslems out of Constantinople into Asia Minor without such 
massacres of Christians as would bring the Sultan face to face with an 


Mukhtar is able, adroit, diplomatic, pious, but he 


the Sultan’s helpless brother on the banks 
of the Bosphorus. 

All the tragedies of the past few weeks 
leave Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha unshaken in his 
belief that Turkey will emerge in triumph 
from the ordeal of the Balkan war. He is 
the instrument of the Old Turks, according 
to the French dailies. They regard the 
reign of the Young Turks as an orgy of 
incapacity, a carnival of impiety. Their 
refuge is the faith. The task set himself by 
Mukhtar is the familiar Turkish work of 
setting one European power against another 
while the Moslem profits by the dissension 
he sows. In the discharge of this duty of 
the hour, the grand old man is fortified by 
his contempt of Christianity and all powers 
Christian, his incorruptible honesty and his 
firm belief in the precepts of the Koran. 
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HOW THE CZAR’S FIVE CHILDREN LIVE IN THE 
SHADOW OF DEATH 


ITH his mother and his sisters 
nursing him back to life, the 
little heir to the throne of 
the Russian Czar seems like- 
ly to recover from the latest 
and most mysterious of the 

many plots to destroy him. It must not be 

hastily assumed, according to sinister re- 
ports in well-informed European dailies, 
that the death of the eight-year-old Alexis 

Nicolaievitch, Ataman or Hetman of all 

the Cossacks, commander of the Finland 

Guard and chevalier of the Order of St. 

Andrew, Grand Duke and heir to all the 

Russias, was planned by _revolutionists. 

There is authority for the assertion that a 

plot to make away with the Czar’s only son 

had been hatched by a grand-ducal clique 
as long ago as last March. The present 
plight of the royal child is ascribed in off- 
cial accounts of his misadventure aboard 

his father’s yacht to accident. There is a 

barely credible tale of a Nihilist with a 

knife. Later and more circumstantial than 

the other accounts is a story of an intrigue 
within the palace of Tsarskoye Selo involv- 
ing royal relatives of the Czarevitch. 

It is true, as the Paris Aurore points out, 
that the disrepute into which Russian 
Grand Dukes generally have fallen causes 
the attribution to them of many disgrace- 
ful intrigues with which they have no con- 
nection. Nevertheless, the latest mystery 
ef the court of Russia coincides with an 
exacerbated stage of the feud in the imperial 
family at St. Petersburg. The long and 
sullen quarrel between the Czar and his 
brother, the acute difference between the 
Czar’s mother and the Czar’s wife, and the 
conflict at court over the education of the 
Czarevitch combine, the French paper says, 
to make even the wildest rumor plausible. 

Matters will not be much mended, hints 
the Paris Action, by the recovery of the 
child. His mother will insist to the last 
upon the course of training outlined by her- 
self and her husband for their youngest and 
dearest. The crisis seems due to the moth- 
er’s persistence in an anti-Muscovite course. 
We read, for example, that the influences 
to which the lad is subjected in his most 
impressionable years are neither pious from 
a Russian standpoint nor patriotic. Thus 
we have the heir to the throne of Peter the 





Great growing up among German barons 
and Danish princesses, receiving the train- 
ing of a sailor and seldom, if ever, enjoying 
adequate religious instruction in that faith 
of which he is the hereditary defender. The 
controversy has extended far beyond the 
limits of the royal family involved. The 
army and the church have long ached with 
the feeling animating the grand dukes. A 
well organized palace revolution may have 
been the result, unless we ascribe the events 
of the past month to terrorist conspiracies, 
of which there is doubt. 

No children anywhere dwell amid perils 
so deadly as those confronting the four 
daughters and the solitary son of Nicholas 
II.—perils due less to the plots of terror- 
ists, say the gossips, than to the machina- 
tions of the Czar’s own relatives.. Were 
the first Czar Nicholas in the seat of the 
present Czar Nicholas, affirms a writer in 
London Truth, he would kill all the Grand 
Dukes and declare his daughters heirs pre- 
sumptive to the throne, coming next to his 
son. The key to the whole dilemma of rear- 
ing the five children arises from the fact that 
if the Czar yields too much to the people 
he rules, he will be poisoned. If, on the 
other hand, his Majesty does not grant an 
occasional popular demand, he knows that 
the four little Grand Duchesses will be 
blown up with their tiny brother. “The 
Grand Dukes seem to be up the sleeve of 
the Conservatives and of all who have a 
vested interest in abuses.” The regiments 
of the palace guard take orders not from his 
Majesty but from a pair of the more noto- 
riously reactionary Grand Dukes. Were 
the Czar poisoned, our observer adds, the 
Czar’s widow would be pent up in the 
fortress of Schlusselburg while a reaction- 
ary Grand Duke became Regent. 

The waking anxiety of the Czarina, ac- 
cording to our British contemporary, has 
reference to the poisoning of her children. 
How can she prevent it? The problem pre- 
sents difficulties not unlike that of the peas- 
ant mother who must prevent her children 
from being starved. The palace kitchens 
of the Russian autocrat have long been no- 
torious for their filth, The Czar’s table 
is farmed out at the rate of ten roubles a 
plate, the result being that every dish must 
bring its proportion of revenue to some bold 
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functionary or other. Efforts to institute 
reforms are foiled by the grand-ducal clique. 
Even the watch-dogs imported from Bel- 
cium as pups, with trainers, to guard the 
children of the autocrats, afford a basis for 
peculation. There is, in a word, no real 
control of domestic affairs by the royal 
family of Russia in anything concerning its 
personal existence. The consequent ter- 
rorism is so extreme that the Czarina has 
been implored to seek quiet outside her hus- 
and’s dominions among her German rel- 
itives. The grand-ducal clique at once in- 
sisted that she depart without her children 
if she depart at all. That ultimatum made 
the Czarina a prisoner with her husband 
and children. Their movements are spied 
upon night and day. 

Palace feuds, originating in controversies 
over the education of the Czar’s children, 
are partly responsible, according to reports 
in London papers, for the expatriation of 
so many Russian royalties. The Czarina, 
it séems, is not bringing up the girls in the 
Greek Orthodox church. She clings to the 
evangelical faith of her maiden days when 
she was Princess Alix of Hesse. One of 
the Grand Duchesses caught her Majesty 
reading passages from a King James ver- 
sion of the Bible to the four little daughters 
of Nicholas II. Altho the Czarina ex- 
plained that she was merely giving the girls 
a lesson in English, the Czar was forced by 
the ecclesiastical authorities to take so seri- 
ous a view of the incident that the reading 
matter of the children is now censored. 
The Grand Dukes or some of them spread 
\ report that the faith of the heir to the 
throne had been systematically undermined 
by his mother and that all his sisters have 
heen made-Lutherans. No less than five 
ecclesiastics were chosen to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the royal children as a 
result of this scandal. They are said to 
do more.in the way of prayer each day than 
even the procurator of the holy synod him- 
self, -while ‘each is consecrated to some 
special. saint. 

Organized theft from the Czar’s dinner 
table, -a conspicuous feature of domestic life 
at Tsarskoye Selo and Peterhof, would seem 
io be» no~circumstance to the systematic 
robberies,,of the royal wardrobes. If the 
(srand Duchess Tatiana needs a pair of new 
‘lippers, a dozen are ordered to provide 
stealings. Were one to be guided by the 
items in the palace exchequer it might be 
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THE STRICKEN HEIR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS 


The Czarevitch Alexis Nicolaievitch fell from his 
imperial father’s yacht into a rowboat, says an official 
report. The truth is that he was stabbed, say the 
gossips, either by a grand-ducal clique or by a revo- 
lutionist. 
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ANASTASIA. 


_They call her Annie, no doubt, in the family circle 
of the Czar, whose youngest daughter she is and a 
Grand Duchess, naturally. 


inferred that the Czar’s little girls ate ten 
pounds of sweets each per diem, that they 
literally bathed in milk and consumed tons 
of tallow candles. The dresses purchased 
for each of the girls would suffice for an 
orphan asylum, and yet it has happened, 
avers a chronicler in the Paris Matin, that 
the Grand Duchess Olga has had to wear 
her sister’s stockings because her own were 
not mended. It is the Czarina who does 
the mending very often because the petti- 
coats of her little girls will, as likely as not, 
come back from the palace laundry in rib- 
bons and short in number at that. In brief, 
the whole household of the Czar is not less 
disorganized, over-elaborated and chaotic 
than the government of which he is the 
head. The terrorism in politics is paralleled 
by the terrorism in the palace. 

That amid the terrorism, the corruption 
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and the half-barbaric luxury of the Czar’s 
court, his consort has reared four such 
lovely daughters is proof positive to the 
Paris Figaro of the strength of character 
of the former Princess Alix of Hesse. 
When, in addition, it is remembered that 
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THE CZAR’S BEST GIRL 


Nicholas II. has many _daughters, but the thirteen- 
year-old Grand Duchess Marie is deemed the best of 
them, sweet, quiet and gentle. 


the little Grand Duke Alexis, now in his 
ninth year, has been taught to read and 
write by his royal mother, has worn clothes 
made by her own hands and has lived for 
weeks upon food she cooked herself, the 
lady’s existence must seem essentially do- 
mestic. No father and no mother alive, in 
fact, the Paris daily says, have spent them- 
selves upon their children with a more ex- 
clusive concern for their safety. The perils 
surrounding him, the bent of his nature 
and the restrictions upon his movements 
have made Nicholas II.-a husband and 
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THE CZAR’S BIG BOY 645 


father, primarily, and an autocrat inciden- 
tally. The Czarina Alexandra Feodorovna 
is in like manner less of an Empress than 
of a wife and mother. The five children 
of this couple have grown up with their 
parents upon a basis of unexampled inti- 
macy and familiarity. The whole royal 
family have led the life of prisoners to- 
gether—magnificent and cherished prison- 
ers. All show the effects of their environ- 
ment. 
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THE GENIUS OF THE CZAR’S FAMILY 


The Grand Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of the 
Czar, has so much temperament that it may be dif- 
ficult to find a prince gifted enough to marry her. 
The young lady is seventeen now. 


The alarms amid which he lives seems 
to have brought out every lovable trait in 
the sunny nature of the eight-year-old 
Czarevich, says a writer in the Paris Matin. 
Nothing could be lighter, gayer, more con- 
tagious than the merriment of his imperial 
highness, the Grand Duke Alexis Nicolaie- 
vitch, who spends enchanted hours racing 


up and down the deck of the Standart. 
This imperial yacht has been much more of 
a home to him than any of the palaces 
ashore. In truth, the child seems to find 
the confinement of a ship somewhat irk 
some. The isles visited by the Standart 
afford opportunities of relaxation ashore 
of which the heir to the Russian throne is 
allowed to avail himself under guard. He 
has a large collection of sea-shells gathered 
by himself, a vast assortment of picture 
post cards and innumerable flutes, drums, 
accordions and fiddles. The boy is pas- 
sionately fond of music, somewhat to the 
chagrin of his parents. His extraordinary 
good health is described as the effect of 
his mother’s care of him in his cradle. He 
has the dark blue eyes and the yellowish 
brown hair of his mother’s people, the Hes- 
sians, and is rather large for his age. 
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THE TEASING TATIANA 

This fifteen-year-old Grand Duchess is filled with 
the spirit of mischief. She plays pranks upon her 
father, the Russian Czar, with whom she regularly 
goes horseback riding, and she can shoot like a born 
Cossack. 
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Of the small boy who is to rule all the 
Russias when Nicholas II. passes from the 
scene, we are told that he has had the 
measles, the whooping-cough and the scar- 
latina. His first vaccination did not take 
nor did his second. Drastic measures on 
the third occasion have left quite a scar on 
the boy’s arm. He was weaned at eighteen 
months. He cut his teeth easily. He has 
never tasted wine or coffee or tea. He is to 
be made proficient in English, French, Rus- 
sian and Persian and his education will be 
conducted with a view to his assumption 
of command of the Cossacks as hetman. 
These details, gathered for the Paris pa- 
per just named, by no means exhaust its 
budget of information. He has fifteen 
horses, five aides-de-camp and nine mili- 
tary titles. Other possessions are all upon 
a corresponding scale of grandeur, but his 
childish life has involved itself so far only 
with that of his four sisters. 

The eldest of these, the Grand Duchess 
Olga, now seventeen, shares with her 
mother the honor of being chief nurse to 
the Czarevitch. Unlucky tho they have 
been in many things, the children of the 
Czar received from destiny the blessing of 
good health. There is no tuberculosis in 
the Russian royal family as there is in the 
Spanish royal family. There is no here- 
ditary cancer among the Romanoffs, no 
scrofula and no kidney disease. It may be 
doubted, observes the Matin, whether any 
royal family on earth has emerged from its 
past with so clean a bill of health as can 
be shown by the Muscovite dynasty. The 
children of the Czar enjoy this family 
blessing to the utmost. Perhaps the most 
vigorous exemplification of it is that 
seventeen-year-old princess whose birth at 
a time when her parents implored heaven 
for a son disappointed the whole Russian 
people. As she attains womanhood the 
Grand Duchess Olga, we read, evinces 
“temperament.” There is even a vague 
dread that she may turn out a genius. 
Were she a girl student in Odessa she might 
pass for what is called an intellectual. It 
has been found necessary to supervize the 
reading of the Grand Duchess with care of 
late, it appears, owing to “a growing appe- 
tite for the more godless of the German 
philosophies.” A thing of this sort is de- 
plorable in an ordinary young lady, says 
our authority. It is even more reprehen- 
sible, as her Highness was told by her own 


mother, in one who may sit upon a throne 
some day. 

If gravity be the foundation of the char- 
acter of the eldest girl, mischief would seem 
to be the spirit of her immediate junior, 
the Grand Duchess Tatiana. Of this fifteen- 
year-old princess it is recorded that she 
runs the wildest horseback races in flat 
defiance of etiquet with the cavalrymen on 
duty at Tsarskoye Selo. The four govern- 
esses of the four princesses—an English- 
woman, a German, a Frenchwoman and a 
Russian—appear to find the Grand Duchess 
Tatiana more difficult of negotiation than 
her sisters. To complicate matters, the 
young lady is the spoiled child of her 
father. The Czarina, who presides over her 
daughters’ lessons for an hour daily, taking 
the different branches in turn, finds it occa- 
sionally impossible to subdue the effer- 
vescence of Tatiana. The young lady is 
punished by suspension for that day of her 
horseback ride with her father. The Czar 
attributes his freedom from sickness to this 
daily horseback ride of his in all weathers. 
It is made additionally delightful by the so- 
ciety of the Grand Duchess Tatiana—when 
her mother permits. 

Thirteen and eleven respectively, the 
youngest daughters of the Czar, Marie and 
Anastasia, are rarely seen in public. They 
spend their time with nurses and govern- 
esses, varying the monotony with occasional 
trips to their grandmother in Denmark un- 
der very close guard. This grandmother, 
by the way, is one of the most devoted stu- 
dents of the art of photography in Europe. 
The group-pictures of the Czar’s children 
which one sees so frequently in the Copen- 
hagen shops have been made in some in- 
stances by the Empress Dowager of Russia 
herself. It is well known that the mother 
of Nicholas II. does not approve of the 
manner in which his children are reared. 
Her Majesty, according to the Figaro, 
thinks the girls are treated as if they were 
boys, while the boy is being transformed 
into a girl in character by the adoration of 
which he is the object. The life led by the 
children aboard ship in the company of 
sailors—the sailors are the devoted slaves 
of the imperial children—is abnormal, in 
the opinion of the Czar’s mother. The sys- 
tem, however, as our contemporary points 
out, has made the five children of Nicholas 
II. healthy and happy. They revel in the 
delights of childhood. 
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Finance ana Industry -: 











Dr. Lawson’s Panacea. 


NHE Stock Exchange, accord- 
ing to Thomas Lawson, is re- 
sponsible for the high cost 
4 of living. The destruction of 
frauds connected with the 
tariff, trusts, insurance and 
transportation or of the money trust, will 
not cure the high cost of living. That can 
be cured only by the closing of the Stock 
Exchange as a gambling institution. This 
is Dr. Lawson’s remedy for the ills that 
plague Uncle Sam. If, he goes on to say, 
the high cost of living continues, it will 
bring to the American people black, brutal 
revolution. The editor of FEverybody’s, 
where Mr. Lawson’s articles on this subject 
are blazoned forth, expresses the firm be- 
lief that the Boston financier is making 
“the greatest constructive contribution to 
the needs of the hour, as he admittedly made 
the greatest contribution in ‘Frenzied Fi- 
nance’ to the destructive work which was 
the crying need of the hour.” 

Our national wealth, Mr. Lawson in- 
forms us, forty years ago, was twenty- 
five million dollars. To-day it is one 
hundred and thirty-one billion dollars. 
Sixty billion dollars of the nation’s wealth 
is represented by stocks and_ bonds. 
Forty billions of these, Mr. Lawson con- 
tends, represent counterfeit value. The 
interest on this vast sum represents 2,000 
million dollars annually added to the cost 
of living. The instrument through which 
the trick is worked is the Stock Exchange, 
which, according to Lawson, robs the people 
in a twofold manner. In the first place the 
powers that be, through their system of sales 
and their control of the banks, raise the 
prices of stocks above par and unload them 
on the unsuspecting public, and then, by 
clever ruses, slaughter the values artificially 
created, and gather in the stock certificates 
of the panicky public at a huge profit. In 
the second place they add to the price of 
all necessities of life by paying dividends 
on capital fraudulently inflated. These 
payments are reflected in the expense ac- 
count of every American household. 
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What It Means to One 
Industry. 


HUS there is added to the price of 

y steel and its by-products purchased 

by the American people from the 

United States Steel Trust alone— 

and there are other steel trusts in the United 

States—two hundred million dollars. This 

increased dividend paid on watered stock 

affects every man, woman and child in the 
United States. Says Lawson: 





“A railroad purchases a million tons of steel 
rails. They cost the railroad twenty-eight 
dollars per ton, or twenty-eight million dol- 
lars. This twenty-eight millions of dollars is 
capitalized for all time by the issuance of 
bonds bearing five per cent.; that is, to pay 
the interest on the twenty-eight millions of 
dollars, the road must add, in making up its 
freight and passenger rate for each year, one 
million four hundred thousand dollars. And 
this one million four hundred thousand dol- 
lars enters into the price of every barrel of 
flour, pound of beef, yard of cloth, and every 
pair of shoes used by the American people. 

“But for the manipulation of the Stock Ex- 
change this railroad would have had to pay 
only fourteen dollars a ton for its rails: This 
means that there would have been seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year less charge in 
freight and passenger rates from now unti 
eternity. And this in turn means that all the 
necessities of the American people would have 
been purchased by them at prices lower in pro- 
portion as the seven hundred thousand dollars 
entered into their prices.” 





Crazy Stock Fluctuations. 

CHART showing the movements of 
thirty-two active stocks in ten years 
% clearly reveals the manipulations of 

“the System.” There is hardly a 
stock of the hundreds traded in on the Stock 
Exchange which, Mr. Lawson assures us, 
has not gone down from one hundred to 
almost nothing and back to one hundred or 
above many times,—nearly every one of 
them many times. The Stock Exchange is 
supposed to be a market place where the 
prices of stocks and bonds of the people’s 
industries are made through the operation 
of the law of supply and demand; but, ac- 
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THERE’S METHOD IN THEIR MADNESS 
This crazy line illustrating the movements of leading stocks in a decade according to one of Babson’s 


charts is used by Mr. Lawson to illustrate how 


all Street manipulates the market. 


There is hardly a 


stock, the author of “Frenzied Finance” assures us, but has gone down from one hundred to almost nothing, 


and back again to one hundred or above, many times. 


expansion, 


cording to Lawson, it more nearly resembles 
a gambling hell, a “vampire,” a “gigantic 
sneak-thief-bully-ragger” and a romantic 
“St. Bernard-boa-constrictor.” Mr. Law- 
son’s metaphors are mixed, but his ser- 
mon deserves attention. We look forward 
with bated breath to the next instalment of 
this thrilling serial. 


Shall We Have a Panic 


in 1913? 


43 APTAINS of the rail and captains 
ni 


good times. The feeling of con- 
fidence, of buoyant optimism as to the fu- 
ture, remarks Edward Neville Vose, editor 
of Dun’s International Review, has unmis- 
takably returned. A glance at this table 
justifies Mr. Vose’s enthusiasm: 

The Prosperity records of 1912 in the 
United States: 

Corn, oats, barley, flax, 
States Government estimates to 
nearly all previous crops. 

Pig iron.—/ron Age estimates produc- 
tion to exceed 29,000,000 tons, the previous 
high record. 

Exports, imports.—Largest in our history 
estimated upon the first eight months of 
1912. 

Labor.—Demand for the largest army of 
unskilled workers ever enlisted in one coun- 
try at one time. 


hay,— United 
surpass 


The line from X to Y represents normal business 


And yet, according to the calculations of 
Charles G. Dawes, formerly Comptroller of 
the Treasury, a panic is due in 1913. This 
prophecy, published originally in the Wall 
Street Journal, April 19, 1904, was based 
on a firm belief in a cycle period of finan- 
cial and commercial crises. In the past, it 
seems, financial disturbances have rotated in 
orbits of twenty-one years. There is, how- 
ever, the editor of our Wall Street contem- 
porary assures us, nothing in the present 
condition of either finance or commerce to 
indicate that next year will not be an ex- 
ception. 


“We have, at the present time, no such cur- 
rency disturbance as was the real cause of the 
panic of 1893. While our currency system is 
unquestionably bad, there is not the distrust 
in monetary conditions that prevailed twenty 
years ago. 

“Neither is there any indication that the 
commercial world is indulging in over-expan- 
sion. Capitalization is more carefully guarded 
than it has been previously, and investors are 
more given to scrutiny of the securities of- 
fered. Speculation is less rampant than it was 
twenty years ago, and there is more disposi- 
tion to acquire wealth by the slower methods 
of legitimate business. 

“No man can predict, with any degree of 
certainty, what will happen in 1913. It can 
only be a guess as to what effect a change of 
administration or a change in tariff policy may 
have upon the prosperity of the country.” 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE POSTAGE STAMP 649 





Abolishing the Postage Stamp. 


HE use in New 
Zealand of a 
stamping ma- 
chine instead of 

the postage stamp may 

foreshadow a_ revolution 
in the world’s | postal 
system. Seven or eight 
years ago a New Zealand 
inventor made an auto- 
matic franking machine. 
\fter a number of trials 
this was discarded. Re- 
quiring the insertion of 
money, the machine was 
an ever present tempta- 
tion to burglars. Recently, 
however, according to W. 
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B. G. Wanklyn (in the 
(American Review of Re- 
views) the Dominion in- 
troduced a new stamping 
machine which requires 
neither stamps nor coin- 
age for its operation, but simply leaves im- 
pressions of postal values on the envelope 
and registers the amount on a set of dials on 
top of the machine, The machine is leased 
in perpetuity to the user, but the Postmaster 
General retains the key, and the machine 
cannot be transferred without his consent. 
No checking is necessary because only the 
amount showing on the dial after subtrac- 
tion of the previous record is paid for, and 
a receipt is given by the postal official. The 
machine is described as follows: 


“In front is the indicator handle; on top of 
the machine are the recording dials under 
glass; on the right-hand side is the operating 
handle, with the trigger stop attached to it. 
Slightly at the back underneath the handle 
is the catch for locking the machine quickly 
when not in use. On either side of the ma- 
chine in the curved boxes, the ribbon is 
situated with its forward and reverse mechan- 
ism. Upon a flag appearing through the slot 
of the dial on top of the machine, as shown 
on the left, warning is given that the ribbon 
requires reversing. Showing at the back of 
the right-hand side ribbon box, is the ribbon 
reverse handle. All that is necessary is to 
push in or pull out the handle, when the rib- 
hon mechanism is thereby reversed. In front 
of the base plate a peg will be seen. As the 
dies descend on the center of the machine the 
normal position of this stop for single im- 
pressions is a corresponding hole slightly to 


Courtesy of The Review of Reviews 
THIS LITTLE MACHINE MAY REVOLUTIONIZE THE WORLD’S 
POSTAL SERVICE 


A new invention, used in New Zealand, which practically abolishes the 
postage stamp in large business concerns. 


the right of the indicator handle. If another 
impression is required alongside of the last, 
all that is necessary is to move the envelope 
one space further along (the requisite dis- 
tances being marked on the base of the ma- 
chine), release the handle catch, and turn the 
handle as before. At the bottom is an open- 
ing in which the matter to be stamped is in- 
serted. The indicator handle in front is then 
placed in the slot desired. One slot gives 
half-penny impressions, the next one penny, 
and so on. The handle release is then de- 
pressed and the handle pushed round until a 
complete circle has been made, when it is 
automatically locked. The value of the im- 
pression taken has been added to the total 
recorded by the dials at the top of the 
machine. 

“The machine at present is only manufac- 
tured for using impressions of the British 
coinage values, but all the parts for altering 
to the decimal coinage of any nation are pre- 
pared, and in fact a machine is now under 
construction to the order of the government 
of Ceylon for trial purposes.” 


Protecting the Government 
From Fraud. 


HE Government is protected against 
’ fraud because, in the first place, 

the machines are turned out from 

the workshop with only one means 
of opening, and that is by a patent lock. 
There are no screws that will give admis- 
sion to the interior, and therefore the mech- 
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anism cannot be tampered with. The dies 
are cut by hand, and it is just as difficult to 
copy them as to copy handwriting. Each 
die has a distinctive number and, the writer 
goes on to say, a record is kept of every 
user, and any doubtful impression can be 
immediately challenged. 


“The ribbons are non-copying, and a carbon 
impression could be easily detected with the 
naked eye or by the very simple test of 
glycerine. Both the inventor and the postal 
officials have tried every means of defrauding 
the impression and the machine has arrived at 
its present state of perfection mainly by the 
criticisms and suggestions of the latter. How- 
ever, the greatest safeguard was recognized 
in the fact that the impressions are not salable 
and the labor of committing a fraud would be 
valueless. Another safeguard is that the users 
are mostly commercial firms who would not 
be a party to fraud and, if there was any 
doubt, suspicion would soon be aroused by the 
ramifications of the returns, which would be 
always before the departmental officers in 
their usual periods. From an_ economical 
point of view, the saving to the government is 
very considerable. It saves the cost of print- 
ing stamps and the labor and accountancy 
necessary in connection with issuing and 
checking.” 


Creating American Fashions. 


N a letter to the New York Times, 

Edward Bok, the editor of the 

Ladies’ Home Journal, advocates a 

declaration of independence from 
French fashions. If, he maintains, the 
American woman would show an earnest 
and distinct inclination to buy hats and 
dresses of American design, and thus show a 
practical willingness to patronize home in- 
dustries instead of products with a French 
label, there are enough American manufac- 
turers who would wake up and see that 
their products matched up with the French 
products so that these American designs 
could be made up in American materials. 
The American manufacturer would have to 
change his present proud boast of quantity 
to the more creditable one of quality, and 
it would be of infinite gain to the standard 
of American merchandize and to the char- 
acter of the American workman if this 
change should come about. If there is any 
single characteristic more than any other 
that the American character needs in every 
walk of life it is this priceless characteristic 
of thoroness. Here the foreigner is dis- 
tinctly our superior. 
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What Mr. Bok Discovered. 
ASH) R. BOK cites a case in his own ex- 
Maer perience in which our defective- 
7) ness in this respect is clearly re- 
vealed. He wanted to introduce 
for millinery purposes a reproduction of 
the beautiful Golden Sun Rose, a combina- 
tion of yellow, orange, salmon, and pink. 
He gave the commission to reproduce this 
rose in silk to two manufacturers, one in 
Marseilles, and one in New York, and this 
is what happened: 


“The French manufacturer engaged an 
artist, a woman, and for two weeks she 
watched the growing of a bush of these roses, 
and the peculiarity of the droop of its petais. 
Then, when she felt she had adequately 
studied the rose itself, she made a sketch of 
it, in full color, in tke garden seated by the 
rose bush. Then she bought a bush of the 
rose in full bloom and delivered it to the 
manufacturer with her sketch. The manu- 
facturer bought six rose bushes, and as the 
flower went through its process of manufac- 
ture it was invariably with the actual rose 
before the worker. After three months the 
rose was produced, and I have never seen a 
more beautiful and tasteful artificial render- 
ing of a rose. . 

“The American manufacturer, the day after 
he received my commission, called up on the 
telephone the particular nurseryman who, I 
told him, could supply the rose, but instead of 
asking for a bush or two, he asked and ob- 
tained a lithograph color plate of the rose. 
From this plate his artist and his workmen 
worked, and within a month he sent me the 
rose! It was, of course, about as far away 
from the original as the French one was close 
to it, and the prices differed in proportion. 
But it was not the article; not the rose. Yet 
this was perhaps the largest and best known 
manufacturer of artificial flowers in America.” 

Who Owns New York City? 

EW people realize as to who 

; actually owns New York. We 
vaguely read of the Astor Estate 

and similar properties, but it is 
difficult to estimate without an exact in- 
vestigation the immense fortunes held by 
a few families in real estate. The actual 
ownership of property is often disguised, 
especially in case of houses let for dis- 
orderly purposes. The Chicago Vice Com- 
mission clearly established that the most 
effective way of stamping out vice was to 
publish the names of the often respectable 
and churchgoing citizens to whom the un- 
derworld pays tribute in exorbitant rentals. 





OUR LOST OPPORTUNITY IN THE ORIENT 























Copyright by Brown Brothers 


YOU CANNOT BUY THIS FOR A BILLION DOLLARS 


The picturesque sky-line of Manhattan as seen from the tower of Brooklyn Bridge. 


In connection with recent police scandal in 
the Empire City, Police Commissioner 


Waldo published a list of the owners of 
gambling houses, but New York’s famous 
estates were conspicuous by their absence. 
The newspapers hint nevertheless that the 
great estates are equally guilty in this re- 
spect as individual landlords. Aside from 
the sociological aspect of the problem in- 


volved, a discussion of the present owner- 
ship of the metropolis furnishes a fascinat- 
ing object lesson in real estate as an in- 
vestment. We have been told by a wag 
that New York was founded by the Dutch, 
inhabited by the Germans, ruled by the 
Irish and owned by the Jews. In the light 
of a recent study of the ownership of New 
York by Burton J. Hendricks in McClures, 
this statement must be considerably modi- 
fied. Nearly all the great landowning 
families in New York, it seems, are of the 
Dutch and Huguenot stock that laid the 
foundations of the present city. “The 
Dutch,” as Mr. Hendrick remarks, “struck 
their flag to the English nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, but they still 
hold tenaciously to the soil.” The great 
fortunes gathered in railroading and in 
shipping prove illusory. Land alone seems 
real estate. The old Knickerbocker fam- 
ilies of New York represent essentially 
the only American fortunes that endure 
from generation to generation; they main- 
tain their own in the face of changing 
economic circumstances, their riches in- 
crease steadily and surely.” 


Our Lost Opportunities in 
the Orient. 


ILL the disappearance of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine be followed 
by the disappearance of the Amer- 
ican exporter? In the pioneer 

days of our country, remarks the Hon. M. 
L. Stewart, Director of Commerce of the 
Philippine Islands, American shipping and 
American enterprize pushed out into the 
Orient and built up a splendid trade with 
China and other far eastern countries. 
But with the lapse of years we have sur- 
rendered that commerce to other nations. 
Out of the $305,000,000 purchased by China 
last year, Mr. Stewart asserts, in a letter 
to American Industries (organ of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association), the American man- 
ufacturer furnished less than $17,000,000. 


“Out of the $235,000,000 purchased by Japan 
you sold but $40,000,000 to her. Out of the 
enormous business of India and the Straits 
Settlements you did a percentage so small that 
it is hardly worth mentioning. In the Philip- 
pine Islands, a part of your own country, 
where the American manufacturer has the 
benefit of no tariff, and in that way has a 
preference of from 15 to 65 per cent., you did 
but 41 per cent. of the business. 

“Can anyone wonder that, as we have these 
facts demonstrated to us, we cannot help fear- 
ing that the American manufacturer is being 
driven out of one of the world’s greatest 
markets to-day, and through a lack of interest 
is sitting still, while Germany and England and 
France and Italy and Austria and Belgium are 
laying the foundation to secure and hold a 
business which, in the very near future, is 
going to look awfully good to you?” 
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THE NEW PROFESSION OF BUSINESS 


USINESS, declares Louis D. Bran- 
deis in System, should be, and to 


professions. The old classifica- 
tions of the colleges have lost their validity. 
The once meager list of learned professions 
is being enlarged constantly. Engineering 
already ranks with medicine and theology, 
forestry and scientific agriculture are se- 
curing places of honor, and the new profes- 
sions of manufacturing, of merchandizing, 
of transportation and of finance must soon 
gain recognition. The establishment of 
business schools in our universities, the 
writer insists, is a manifestation of the mod- 
ern conception of business. 

In what sense may we speak of business 
as a profession? There are, Mr. Brandeis 
maintains, three peculiar characteristics of 
a profession as distinguished from other 
occupations. In the first place, a profession 
is an occupation for which the necessary 
preliminary training is intellectual in char- 
acter, involving knowledge and learning as 
distinguished from mere skill. It is an oc- 
cupation, moreover, which is pursued large- 
ly for others and not merely for one’s self. 
And finally it is an occupation in which 
the amount of financial return is not the ac- 
cepted measure of success. Is not, the 
writer asks, each of these characteristics 
found to-day in business worthily pursued? 


“The field of knowledge requisite to the 
more successful conduct of business has been 
greatly widened by the application to industry 
not only of chemical, mechanical and electrical 
science, but also the new science of manage- 
ment; by the increasing difficulties involved 
in adjusting the relations of labor to capital; 
by the necessary intertwining of social with 
industrial problems; by the ever extending 
scope of state and federal regulation of busi- 
ness. Indeed, mere size and territorial ex- 
pansion have compelled the business man to 
enter upon new and broader fields of knowl- 
edge in order to match his opportunities with 
achievements. 

“With this new development, business is be- 
coming an applied science. Through this de- 
velopment the relative value in business of the 
trading instinct and of mere shrewdness have, 
as compared with other faculties, largely 
diminished. The conception of trade itself 
has changed. The old idea of a good bargain 
was a transaction in which one man got the 
better of another. The new idea of a good 
contract is a transaction which is good for 
both parties to it.” 


Success in business under the new condi- 
tions must mean something very different 
from mere money-making. Ability neces- 
sarily carries off the largest prices in busi- 
ness, as it does in medicine, law and social 
work. The recognized professions, how- 
ever, reject the size of the financial return 
as the measure of success. They select ex- 
cellence of performance in the broadest 
sense and service to the community as cri- 
terions. A large income is merely an inci- 
dent, not an index of success. He who ex- 
aggerates the incident is likely to fail of the 
real success. In business, the writer admits, 
the earning of profits is something more 
than an incident to success. It is an essen- 
tial condition of success, because its con- 
tinued absence spells failure. But while 
loss spells failure, large profits do not con- 
note success. “Success,” Mr. Brandeis de- 
clares, “must be sought in business also in 
excellence of performance; and in business, 
excellence of performance manifests itself, 
among other things, in the advancing of 
methods and processes; in the improvement 
of products; in more perfect organization, 
eliminating friction as well as waste; in bet- 
tering the conditions of the workingmen, 
developing their faculties and promoting 
their happiness; and in the establishment of 
right relations with customers and with the 
community.” 

Money, in other words, ‘is not the legiti- 
mate end of business. Neither can mere 
growth of bulk be admitted as worthy of 
ambition. The business man of the new 
sanction seeks success in achievements com- 
parable with those of artists, scientists, in- 
ventors, and statesmen. Mr. Brandeis cites 
specific cases of business men who have 
seen the new light. One of these, William 
H. McElwain, of Boston, who died in 1908 
at the age of forty-one, had been in business 
on his own account for but thirteen years. 
Starting without a fortune, he left one. 
His company’s sales, without the aid of 
patent or trade mark, grew from $75,957 to 
$8,691,274. At the time of his death he 
was one of the greatest shoe-manufacturers 
in the world. He secured his working capi- 
tal without surrendering to outside inves- 
tors, or being enslaved by the money 
trust. But his organizing ability and his 
financial skill were his servants, not his 
masters. This is the kind of thing he ac- 
complished. 





THE NEW PROFESSION OF BUSINESS 


“In 1902 the irregularity in the employment 
of the shoe-worker was brought to his atten- 
tion. He became greatly impressed with its 
economic waste, the misery to the workers 
and the demoralization which attended it. 
Irregularity of employment is the worst and 
most extended of industrial evils. Even in 
fairly prosperous times the workingmen of 
America are subjected to enforced idleness 
and loss of earnings on the average of prob- 
ably ten to twenty per cent. of their working 
time. The irregularity of employment was 
no greater in the McElwain factories than in 
the other shoe factories. The condition was 
not so bad in shoe manufacturing as in many 
other branches of industry. But it was bad 
enough, for shoe manufacturing was a sea- 
sonal industry. Most manufacturers closed 
their factories twice a year. Some manufac- 
turers had two additional slack periods. 

“This irregularity had been accepted by the 
trade—by manufacturers and workingmen 
alike—as inevitable. It had been bowed to as 
if it were a law of nature—a cross to be 
borne with resignation. But with McElwain 
an evil recognized was a condition to be 
remedied, and he set his great mind to solving 
the problem of irregularity of employment in 
his own factories, just as Wilbur Wright ap- 
plied his mind to the aeroplane, as Bell his 
mind to the telephone, and as Edison his mind 
to the problems of electric light. Within a 
few years, irregularity of employment had 
ceased in the McElwain factories, and before 
his death every one of his many thousand em- 
ployees could find work 305 days in the year.” 


McElwain also succeeded in making de- 
liveries of goods punctual by applying what 
would be known to-day as scientific manage- 
ment to his shops. This in itself was a rev- 
olution in a trade famous for its delays. 

The career of the Filenes in Boston is in- 
stanced as another instance of “profession- 
alized business.” Starting with two tiny 
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stores in 1891, they may boast to-day of 
yearly sales aggregating nearly $5,000,000. 
The significant thing about their success is, 
however, not the growth of their profits 
but their devotion of high mental powers 
and a fine ethical sense to the prosaic occu- 
pation of selling women’s garments. For 
one thing the Filenes accepted and applied 
the principles of industrial democracy and 
social justice. In order to insure this end, 
they adopted three devices: 


“First: A system of self-government for 
employees, administered by the store coop- 
erative association. Working through this 
association, the employees have the right to 
appeal from and to veto policies laid down by 
the management. They may adjust the con- 
ditions under which employees are to work, 
and prescribe conditions for themselves. 

“Second: A system of arbitration, through 
the operation of which individual employees 
can call for an adjustment of differences that 
may exist between themselves and the man- 
agement as to the permanence of employment, 
wages, promotion, or conditions of work. 

“Third: A minimum wage scale, which 
provides that no woman or girl shall work in 
their store at a wage less than eight dollars a 
week, no matter what her age may be or what 
grade of position she may fill.” 


The McElwains and the Filenes, Mr. 
Brandeis concludes, are of course exception- 
al men. But there are in America to-day 
many with like perception and like spirit. 


“The paths broken by such pioneers will 
become the peopled highways. Their excep- 
tional methods will become accepted methods. 
Then the term ‘big business’ will take on a 
new significance, and will lose its sinister 
meaning. ‘Big business’ will then mean busi- 
ness big not in bulk or power, but great in 
service and grand in manner.” 





es emenneee AS A BUSINESS INVESTMENT 


XN HE let alone policy—laissez 
faire—was the one that 
formerly prevailed in indus- 
try. To-day the state steps 
in with more and more 
stringent regulations guard- 

ing the health and lives of the laborers. 
And where the state keeps its hands off, 
the magnates of industry themselves have 
been taking steps to insure better protec- 
tion of industrial wage-earners. For, as 
a writer in Business remarks, they have 


found that it pays to be humanitarian, 
Humanitarianism as an investment—that 
is the new idea in American industry. In 
the preface to a “Digest of Workingmen’s 
Compensation Laws” in the several states 
of the Union, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation voices sentiments similarly enlight- 
ened. Workingmen’s compensation laws, 
the Association declares, have come to 
stay. “Humane as well as economic con- 
siderations,’ we are told, “demand the 
early adoption of workingmen’s compensa- 
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EMPLOYEES MUST HAVE THEIR TEETH FILLED 


This is one of the precautions taken by a phosphorus manufacturer against the dread disease known as 


“phossy’ 


tion laws in every state of the Union. If 
the progressive element among legislators, 
employers, wage workers, insurance ex- 
perts and the public at large do not settle 
this problem in an economic, efficient and 
humane fashion, it will be settled for us 
with a vengeance by the demagog and 
the agitator.” 

One of the leaders in the movement for 
accident prevention is the United States 
Steel Corporation. Frank Barkley Cop- 
ley tells, in the American Magazine, the 
stirring tale of how, at the instigation of 
one little stockholder bearding the financial 
lions in their den at a stockholders meet- 
ing, the Steel Trust decided to investigate 
itself, the outcome being the raising in the 
steel industry of a new standard for deal- 
ing with labor. The Committee appointed 
for the purpose conducts inspections of the 
plants of the corporation. Each subsidiary 
company has its safety experts, who spend 
their entire time studying conditions and 
devizing new methods for safeguarding 
employees. During the year 1910-1911 the 
sum of $1,750,000 was expended on this 
work. The results in this safety cam- 
paign, according to American Industries, 
are represented by a reduction of 43.2 per 
cent. in accidents since 1906. In other 
words, 2,300 men annually escaped serious 
injury who would have been maimed or 
killed under the conditions existing five 


jaw. 


years ago. A conspicuous feature of ac- 
cident prevention, as practiced by the Steel 
Corporation, is the use of legends and 
mottos in every available place, such as 
gates, walls, time-cards, calendars. C. V. 
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PROTECTING THE WORKER 


One of the means adopted to save employees from 
breathing the deathly poisons. 














HUMANITARIANISM AS OUR INVESTMENT 











READY FOR ANY EMERGENCY 


This is a typical view of a hospital in one of the Bethlehem steel mills. 


Close, 
Relief, 


manager of the Bureau of Safety, 
Sanitation and Welfare, is the 


author of the following terse “sermonets” : 


The prevention of accidents and injuries, by all 
possible means, is a personal duty which everyone 
owes not to himself alone but also to his fellow 
workmen. . 

Do not go into dangerous places until you are 
absolutely sure they are safeguarded; also prevent 
anyone from going until this is shown to be a fact. 

Remember, it is better to cause a delay than an 
accident. 

Small neglects are apt to cause serious accidents. 

Let every employee make himself a committee of 
one to prevent some one accident. 

The failure to obey safety rules 
life of yourself or fellow workman. 

SAFETY 


endangers the 


It pays to think before you act. 
One man’s efforts toward safety may seem small, 
but all together can do a great deal. 
Every effort in this direction helps. 
Be sure everything is safe, then go ahead. 
Ilelp to prevent accidents. 
Look out for the other man, you might hurt him. 
Try to avoid accidents; 
this means 
YOU 
Do not work with unsafe tools. Tell fore- 
man. 
Every injury, no matter how slight, should receive 
proper medical attention. 


your 


The National Manufacturers’ Association 
provides experts for members and non- 
inembers whose duty seems to be fourfold: 


(1) Inspection of factories and specialized 
reports upon existing conditions. 

(2) Advice and recommendations regard- 
ing safety devices and other means of pre- 
venting work accidents. 

(3) Practical instructions to superintend- 
ents, foremen, engineers and workmen as to 
how to construct, apply and use safety devices 
—special attention will be given to practicabil- 
ity, economy and efficiency. 


(4) Illustrated talks with the aid of lantern 
slides and motion pictures to workers at fac- 
tories or to local organizations of employers 
or workers or to others interested in safe- 
guarding the lives and limbs of our toilers. 


Most important manufacturers also wage 
an energetic campaign against specific in- 
dustrial diseases. “It costs a lot of 
money,” remarked the head of a large mill 
in Louisville, Ky., to Bailey Millard, to 
whose article in Business we are indebted 
for much information, “but it pays.” 
Good ventilation, for instance, has a defi- 
nite money value. A firm of shirt manufac- 
turers in Berlin, Ont., found that a newly 
installed perfect system of ventilation 
doubled the amount of their output; the 
absence of employees on account of sick- 
ness was reduced one-third, and 430 oper- 
atives did 90 per cent. more work in one 
year than was done by 522 operatives in 
a similar period four years before. 

Less than ten months ago “Phossy Jaw,” 
or phosphorus necrosis, was attacking a 
number of match-workers. A_ surgical 
operation upon the jaw was usually the 
only means of arresting the disease. Em- 
ployers found that where the teeth of oper- 
atives were sound the disease was rare. 
They therefore insisted upon the foreman 
hiring only persons whose teeth were in 
perfect condition—and they had signs dis- 
played, reading: “Employees must have 
their teeth filled.” Dr. John B. Andrew 
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Courtesy American Industries 


HOW ACCIDENTS GROW “BEAUTIFULLY LESS” 


United States Steel Corporation chart, 
1911 inclusive. The 


a new classification ; 


and other investigators pointed out to the 
manufacturers that if they would substitute 
white phosphorus for poisonous phosphorus 
the disease would disappear. The big 
manufacturers declared themselves willing 
to make the change, altho their expenses 
were increased by five per cent., but it was 
first necessary to enact a federal law pro- 
hibiting the use of the poisonous substance 
by federal statute, as some of the manu- 
facturers refused to fall into line. — 

Hat manufacturers, lead factories, and 


many others are introducing new scientific 


methods. An ardent advocate of hygienic 
and economic reform would find it worth 
his while to visit a certain big new corset 
factory in the heart of New York City. 
Here, Mr. Millard remarks, he would see 
the factory of fifty years hence in actual 
operation. Tuberculosis takes a heavy toll 
from corset-makers as it does from every 
class of indoor workers where sanitation 
is not closely studied. A machine opera- 
tive, cramping his lungs over his work in 
a fetid atmosphere, falls an easy prey to 
the deadly bacilli. But in this corset fac- 
tory the best sanitary engineers have been 
called upon to make each room of the new 
twelve-story building, occupied by thou- 
sands of men and women, as healthful as the 
operating room of a modern hospital. 


“Filtered and constantly changing air is 
breathed by the employees on the factory 
floors. The air is let in high above the street 
after it has been washed free from dust by a 
huge spraying machine which brings it to a 
sanitary temperature and humidity. After 
being fanned into the ducts this pure fresh air 
is warmed to 68 degrees in winter, while in 


showing comparative statement of accidents and relief, 1906 to 
heavy line shows reduction in serious and fatal accidents, using 1906 as a basis; out 
line shows increase in total casualty expenses per employee. ide 

the actual fatalities were 27.27 per cent. 


The increase in acci 
less than in 1910. 


nts in 1911 is due to 
summer it may be cooled to a temperature of 
13 degrees lower than that outside the build- 
ing. 

“The life-giving, energizing effect of this 
air upon the employees not only makes them 
practically immune from pulmonary affections 
while at work, but overcomes that most 
prevalent of all factory ills, nervous debility. 
The girls at the machines in the spacious fac- 
tory rooms are as healthy and cheerful a lot 
as may be found anywhere. There is prob- 
ably not an office building in New York that 
is better ventilated than these corset-makers’ 
work-rooms. There is a hospital in the fac- 
tory, with a doctor and trained nurse ready 
at hand in case of sudden sickness or accident 
and there are numerous other up-to-date, or, 
one might say, ahead-of-date sanitary and 
precautionary features that make this an ideal 
industrial institution.” 


“Does your big investment in hygienic 
safeguards pay?” Mr. Millard asked a 
member of the firm. “I mean in money.” 

“Pay!” he repeated, with a smile. “I 
should say it did. But if we lost a little 
by it or only broke even we would never 
return to the old system. To be sure, 
we’re not in business for the sake of phi- 
lanthropy, but it’s an immense pleasure to 
see our employees healthy and happy. We 
had a skilled oculist to investigate the cause 
of so much eye-strain and headaches among 
the girls. ‘The trouble is with those elec- 
tric lights,’ he said after a brief investi 
gation. “They are too nearly on a level with 
the girls’ eyes. Put them five feet above 
their heads and see that the light is well 
diffuzed and that it casts no shadows on the 
work.’ We did that. It cost money, but 
the headaches are a thing of the past.” 
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DOCTOR ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S CHALLENGE 
TO THE CHEMICAL THEORY OF LIFE 


VAST body of intelligent but 
non-scientific readers have 
been greatly interested— 
many of them even mentally 
distressed—by what seems to 
them an authoritative dec- 
laration by one of the highest expounders 
of the science of our day in favor of the 
materialistic as opposed to the spiritual 
nature of life. In noting this, that re- 
nowned evolutionist, Doctor Alfred Russel 
Wallace, issues in London Everyman a re- 
pudiation of the theory. There is no evi- 
dence whatever, he says, of the chemical 
origin of life. There is no scientific basis 
for the mechanistic conception of the origin 
of our earthly existence. In saying so, 
Doctor Wallace has in mind the recent ad- 
dress of the President of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
When Doctor E. A. Schafer added the 
weight of his great name to the mechanical 
and physical hypothesis of life he did so, 
Doctor Wallace declares, without sufficient 
warrant. He slurred essential points and 
even begged the whole question at issue. 
This he did by declaring his inability to 
give a definition of life. He likewise con- 
fesses that “life is not identical with soul.” 
Whatever, therefore, Doctor Schafer says 
regarding life must not be taken to apply to 
the conception to which the word “soul” is 
attached. And that is all he gives us as to 
what he means by either life or soul. This 
omission is the more important because it 
is by no means difficult to define the essen- 
tial features and characteristics which dis- 
tinguish all living things from inanimate 
forms of matter. Moreover, Haeckel and 


many other physiologists maintain that 
every cell has a “soul,” altho a soul of the 
lowest possible kind. It is a soul that, altho 
really unconscious in the human sense of 
the term, experiences “likes and dislikes 
which determine its motions.” 

Doctor Schafer never states, he never 
even recognizes, the essential and unique 
feature of living things that, from minute 
particles of the enormously complex sub- 
stance termed protoplasm, builds up a struc- 
ture which, by a wonderfully accurate bal- 
ance of forces, maintains itself for in- 
definite periods in almost identical forms. 
Surely this power of waste and repair, this 
condition of constant internal flux, this tak- 
ing in of food and converting it into blood 
and muscle, bone and tendon, hair and skin, 
together with the marvelous nervous system 
with its mysterious powers of sensation and 
motion—surely all this, Doctor Wallace 
avers, implies laws and forces not identified 
with those which govern inanimate matter. 

When we consider further that, by slow 
but incessant adaptive changes throughout 
the myriads of ages of geological time, this 
marvelous life power has produced. the in- 
finitely diversified and glorious pageant of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, we are 
more than ever convinced that the laws, 
forces and agencies which have sufficed to 
produce and modify the earth itself are not 
those which have originated and maintained 
the life-world. Yet Doctor Schafer con- 
cludes with the amazing assertion—amazing 
to Doctor Wallace at any rate—that the 
more we study these “works of life,” the 
more willing we shall be to impute them all 
to known mechanical and physical forces 
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THE PATRIARCH OF EVOLUTI ARY THOUGHT 


_ Doctor Alfred Russel Wallace was associated with Darwin in the studies which led to the promul- 
gation of the theory of evolution. The above is the most recent picture of Doctor Wallace, who has just 
declared his doubts of the mechanistic conception of the origin of life. 





SCIENTIFIC SPIRITUALITY 


and the less need we shall find to call in the 
aid of a special and unknown form of 
energy to explain these manifestations. 
Says Doctor Wallace: 


“If a bird’s quill is examined, and thie 
beautifully elastic web carefully separated so 
as to show the structure of the barbs and 
barbules of which it is compozed, we find it to 
be the most wonderful piece of mechanism in 
the world, and one which is wholly beyond 
the powers of our most ingenious mechanics 
to reproduce or imitate. The extreme light- 
ness, elasticity, and strength of the horny ma- 
terial of the feather is due to the formation 
of the thin plates of which it is constructed 
being split up into hundreds of thousands of 
parts, connected together by rows of minute 
elastic hooks, so delicately formed that after 
being separated the mere pressure of the air 
locks them together again as firmly as before. 

“When we consider the myriads of cells of 
which each feather consists, each of which 
must have a special form to fill its place in 
the structure, and that every feather on a 
bird’s body has a special shape and texture, 
and often a peculiar color, so exactly adapted 
to that of adjacent feathers as to form a 
special pattern on the outer surface of the 
bird, and that the whole of this miracle of 
adaptive structure is reproduced afresh each 
year with amazing rapidity, how grotesquely 
inadequate is the statement that all this is 
produced by chemical and mechanical laws, 
and that it is quite unnecessary and unscien- 
tific to suppose that any special ‘vital’ forces 
are required to account for them. 

“But in all these cases, and in the whole 
process of growth and assimilation, from the 
strange vital phenomena occurring in every 
cell to its final destination as part of the fin- 
ished structure of the living organism, a never- 
ceasing guiding agency is needed, or disorgan- 
ization and death inevitably ensues. It was 
the absolute necessity for some such power 
or guiding agency that compelled the arch- 
agnostic Haeckel himself to postulate, a 
soul in every cell, but, as he frequently de- 
clares, a quite rudimentary soul, inasmuch as 
it is unconscious!” 


Limitation of space forbids Doctor Wal- 
lace from going into details respecting an- 
other marvel of organization—that of the 
metamorphosis of the higher insects, such as 


and butterflies. The bare details 
These are that the worm- 


moths 
must suffice. 


like larvae pass their lives from the egg to 
the full-grown caterpillar as mere feeding 
machines. They then become dormant in 
the pupa state, when the whole of the in- 
ternal organs decompoze into a pulpy mass, 
and then, instead of dying, which is the 
usual result of decomposition, a new and 
totally distinct winged insect is built up by 
directive vital forces. This is a true meta- 
morphosis—one of the most antecedently 
improbable and apparently miraculous in 
the whole series of life phenomena. 


“We see then that in the whole vast world 
of life, in all its myriad forms, whether we 
examine the lowest types possessed of the 
simplest characteristics of life, or whether in 
the higher forms we follow the process of 
growth from a single cell up to the completed 
organism—even to that of a living, moving, 
feeling, thinking, reasoning being such as man 
himself—we find everywhere a_ stupendous, 
unceasing series of continuous motions of the 
gases, fluids and solids of which the body con- 
sists. These motions are strictly coordinated, 
and, taken together with the requisite direct- 
ing and organizing forces, imply the presence 
of some active mind-power. 

“Hence the conclusion of John Hunter, ac- 
cepted as indisputable by Huxley, that ‘life is 
the cause, not the consequence, of organiza- 
tion.’ Hence also the ‘cell-soul’ of Haeckel, 
tho minimized to complete ineffectiveness by 
being unconscious. 

“In view of all these marvelous phenomena, 
how totally inadequate are references to ‘grow- 
ing crystals,’ and repeated assertions that we 
shall some day produce the living matter of 
the nucleus by a chemical process; that ‘the 
nucleus’ is in fact ‘the directing agent’ in all 
the changes which take place within the living 
cell, and that ‘without doubt this substance 
(when produced chemically) will be found to 
exhibit the phenomena which we are in the 
habit of associating with the term life.’” 

In flat opposition to Schafer’s view that 
living matter must, like everything else, be 
a product of evolution merely, Wallace sub- 
mits that the chemical and mechanistic 
theory of the origin of life is unscientific. 
It rests upon no basis of evidence in hand. 
“Neither the probability of such an origin 
nor even its possibility,” concludes Doctor 
Wallace. “has been supported by anything 
which can be termed scientific facts or 
logical reasoning.” 
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IS THE N-RAY A DELUSION OR A DISCOVERY? 


N SPITE of the assertion in 
the scientific papers of Ger- 
many that the so-called N- 
ray never had any existence, 
the subject will be exhaust- 
ively investigated, according 
to a Paris paper, by the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The controversy over the N-ray, 
which has grown heated within the past 
few years, may thus enter a new phaze. 
It will, however, be purely psychological, 
according to Doctor John B. Huber, writ- 
ing in London Knowledge. He insists, 
despite all the argument one way or the 
other in the French scientific papers, that 
the N-ray is a very modern instance of 
“illusion caused by a species of autosug- 
gestion based on preconcerted ideas.” No 
suspicion attaches to the good faith of the 
able physicist, Professor Blondlot, who an- 
nounced nine years ago that he had dis- 
covered these rays. His description of 
them before the Academy of Sciences won 
him a gold medal at the time. The fate of 
the gold medal, however, is still hanging 
in the balance, altho some authorities in- 
sist that the subject is really a closed one. 
Yet the rain of pamphlets and papers con- 
cerning the N-rays has never ceased: 


“Blondlot’s observations were in turn con- 
firmed by such well-known physicists as Char- 
pentier and Becquerel. The N-rays were con- 
sidered to be given off by almost all sub- 
stances when in a state of strain; a tempered 
steel bar, a Nernst lamp, and even a human 
nerve and muscle would emit them. The 
rather fanciful suggestion was advanced that 
if a certain radiation were given off by our 
bodies, according to their degree of activity, 
our thoughts might possibly be photographed: 
‘thoughts being only brain rays.’ (Of course, 
the work within the last year of Drs. Kilner 
and Fielkin in London, as to the photograph- 
ing of the ‘atmosphere’ or the ‘aura’ which the 
human body is considered to exhale, springs 
at once to mind.) 

“The N-rays, stated French investigators, 
could be reduced or removed by anesthetics; 
a tempered steel bar, for that matter, could 
be chloroformed into quiescence. Following 
upon this the invitation came naturally enough 
to men of science ‘to revize some of our no- 
tions on the difference between the organic 
and the inorganic.’ The N-rays were held to 
be even more wonderful than the X-rays or 
radium. Oddly enough, however, the N-rays 
did not, like the X-rays, affect either the spec- 


troscope or photographic plates. Admittedly 
they were rather baffling and elusive, at least 
to those inexperienced in detecting them; but 
they had one physical effect upon which ex- 
perimenters relied—their power to intensify a 
light. A marked increase of luminosity was 
considered to be perceptible when an N-ray 
was directed upon a spark; or if a bar of 
tempered steel were held near a clock in a 
dark room, it was supposed to be possible to 
read the time.” 


As the months rolled on, Blondlot’s 
experiments were confirmed. Yet many 
scientific men utterly failed from the first 
to observe any of the appearances de- 
scribed. English and German investigators 
became particularly skeptical. The French 
scientists imputed racial prejudice and ani- 
mosity to their foreign critics. It was sug- 
gested that the rays could be distinguished 
only by the more sensitive and finer-fibred 
brain of the Latin. The matter in dispute 
threatened to place itself beyond the bounds 
of any reasonable determination or demon- 
stration. In time the coolest men of science 
in France came gradually to suspect that 
if no results could be obtained in England 
ot Germany, the explanation of the French 
experiments must be subjective and psycho- 


logical rather than objective and physical. 
Finally, the Revue Scientifique (Paris) pro- 
posed that several boxes of exactly similar 
appearance, containing some pieces of lead 
and some pieces of tempered steel, should 


be sealed while Blondlot or his assistants 
were to decide which of the boxes contained 
the active material. Blondlot refused this 
test. He said the phenomena are too deli- 
cate for such a trial. He has since left 
everyone to his own opinion of the N-rays, 
either from his own experiments or from 
his confidence in others. Thus is the dis- 
pute transferred from the realm of fact 
to that of opinion. Experimentation ceased, 
altho it may be resumed. 

The scientific world may rest assured, 
none the less, according to Doctor Huber, 
that the N-ray is not a discovery but a 
delusion. He gives an explanation: 


“It is amazing how frequently the imagina- 
tions plays fast and loose with the sense func- 
tions; delusions, illusions and hallucinations 
being the result. Le Bon, in his fascinating 
book, ‘The Crowd, A Study of the Popular 
Mind,’ tells of a crew shipwrecked upon a 
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raft, who kept eagerly scanning the horizon 
for a sail. After some days of watching, one 
of these poor men, his psychism perturbed by 
his sufferings, being obsessed through desiring 
to see a rescuing ship, unquestionably saw 
something; and so desperate was the hope of 
his companion that one and all agreed with 
him that the thing he pointed out was a vessel 
which could rescue them. When they came 
upon it, however, they found it but a tree 
which had evidently been uprooted and had 
gone adrift in an equatorial storm. Tuke, in 
his admirable book, ‘The Influence of the 
Mind on the Body,’ relates how a boy who 
had on an afternoon seen a hanging, which 
had naturally much affected him, took a stroll 
along a country road in the evening of that 


dreadful day. He presently saw projected 
against the moonlit sky the gibbet of the after- 
noon, and the criminal suspended from it. He 
ran home dreadfully frightened, to find that 
a cord dangling over the brim of his hat had 
by his overwrought imagination been meta- 
morphozed into the aerial gallows. 

“Every reader will recall how he has in like 
manner been tricked by his senses. Hundreds 
of instances might be cited of delusions en- 
tertained by the unscientific, the unsophisti- 
cated, the highly emotional; people in whom 
such aberrations are not without excuse. We 
who pride ourselves upon our attainments in 
science are so prone to consider such delusions 
the exclusive property of geniuses, spiritualists, 
theosophists.” 





A SUSPECTED CONNECTION BETWEEN CANCER 
AND THE DAISY 


T WOULD be a strange devel- 
opment indeed if the secret 
of the cause of cancer were 
to be found in the daisy; and 
yet Mr. Erwin F. Smith sup- 
plies The British Medical 

Journal (London) with facts derived from 
the study of crown-galls of that flower 
which seem to our expert contemporary to 
have a bearing upon the problem of malig- 
nancy and to be too important to ignore. 
Of course, it adds, a plant cancer can not 
be expected to resemble a malignant growth 
in an animal or in the human subject in all 
particulars. A plant differs from an ani- 
mal in having no rapid blood stream cir- 
culating in it. There are other differences. 

But Mr. Erwin F. Smith, who is an 
American worker in the field of plant pa- 
thology and labors on behalf of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is of 
opinion that the crown-gall of the Paris 
daisy is exactly what a malignant tumor of 
a plant might be expected to be. There is, 
for instance, an enormous proliferation of 
certain cells of the plant, without reference 
to physiological needs and in opposition to 
the best interests of the organism. The 
tumor is not equipped with a capsule. It 
shows no abscess cavities. It has no visible 
parasites. Its growth is peripheral. It has 
a well developed “stroma” or provision of 
vessels and fibers. From the primary 
growth proceed strands of tumor tissue 
from which secondary tumors develop. 
These secondary growths have a strong 


tendency to take on the structure of the part 
in which the primary tumor has developed. 
Thus a crown-gall of the stem is followed 
by secondary growths in the leaves com- 
posed in great part of descendants of the 
originally infected stem cells. Finally, the 
primary tumor often originates in wounds, 
bruises or irritated places. 

Mr. Erwin Smith admits one marked dif- 
ference between his plant cancer and the 
malignant growth of the human subject. 
The former has been shown by him to be 
an intracellular “schizomycete” or swollen 
bacterium, which can be isolated in pure 
culture and by means of which the disease 
can be reproduced at will, whilst no such 
organism has been found in the latter. 
He does not suggest that the bacterium with 
the difficult name is the cause of malignant 
growths in warm-blooded animals. Yet he 
claims some success in inoculating a cold- 
blooded creature—such as a fish—with it, 
and so causing a growth which has the 
character of a sarcoma or bit of hardened 
flesh tissue. 

There are difficulties to explain away in 
connection more especially with the dem- 
onstration of the causal micro-organism in 
the cells. These difficulties the British 
medical organ can not regard as unimpor- 
tant. It may be quite true, it concedes, 
that we have “in these particular plant over- 
growths a key to unlock the whole cancer 
situation,” as Mr. Erwin Smith maintains. 
But has the key, even if it fits the lock, 
yet moved it? 
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THE WORK OF 


ECOGNITION of his genius 
as the creator of a surgery of 
the vascular system brought 
the award of the Nobel Prize 
to Doctor Alexis Carrel this 
year, according to the Lon- 

don Lancet. With the adoption of Lister’s 
teaching, it explains, the realm of surgery 
began to enlarge its borders and to invade 
regions previously wholly alien to it. 

Surgeons learned that they could treat 
bones and joints with a freedom from harm 
which was entirely new in their experience. 
In a few years more it was found that the 
abdomen could be opened with an almost 
absolute certainty that no harm would fol- 
low. With careful asepsis the surgeon could 
deal with the organs of the abdomen almost 
as he dealt with the superficial structures. 
The thorax has yielded to the aseptic as- 
saults of the surgeon. The lungs and even 
the heart have borne witness to the versa- 
tility of surgical aid. The brain, 


ALEXIS CARREL 


asepsis was preserved, and as no coagula- 
tion took place in the vein, the continuity 
of the vessel was preserved. 

This may be said, according to the great 
organ of the British medical profession, to 
have been the state of the surgery of the 
blood vessels when Alexis Carrel first be- 
gan his investigations. He has since revolu- 
tionized this branch of surgical work. He 
has, to repeat what was said in the begin- 
ning, revolutionized the surgery of the vas- 
cular system. The first point was to show 
that the wall of a vessel could be sutured 
without giving rise to coagulation in its in- 
terior. This had, indeed, been done years 
before, as noted already in the case of a 
puncture in the wall of a vein. It was 
now demonstrated that an incision in the 


wall of an artery could be sutured while 
the continuity of the lumen, as it is called, 
or point of opening, of the vessel was pre- 
served. So certainly has this been demon- 





tho less easily conquered than 
many other organs, has been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the power 
of the surgeon. 

But the blood vessels were still 
unsubdued. Before the advent of 
Listerism, even when the surgeon 
merely tied an artery, he could not 
be sure of the result. Until the 
ligature separated, the operator 
was not sure that secondary hem- 
orrhage might not occur. It was 
with the greatest hesitation that 
the surgeon ventured to tie veins. 
Even aseptic practice, dispelling 
the fear of pyemia and secondary 
hemorrhage, left the danger of 
thrombosis (coagulation) in the 
interior of the blood vessel. This 
deterred the surgeon from deal- 
ing with blood vessels except by 
ligature. The first real advance 
in this matter was made by the 
discovery that a puncture of a 
large vein, such as the internal 
jugular, did not necessitate the 
double ligature of the vein in its 
continuity. It sufficed that the 
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wall of the vein immediately sur- 
rounding the puncture should be 
taken up by means of forceps and 
be included in a ligature. The 
wound always healed, provided 


From American Medicine 
THE CREATOR OF VASCULAR SURGERY 


Alexis Carrel, to whom a Nobel prize has been awarded, en- 
larged the bounds of the healing science. 
the physician to treat the internal organs with almost as much 
freedom as is exercized in handling the external skin. 


His discoveries enable 











THE SURGERY OF THE BLOOD VESSELS 


strated that it may be considered the stand- 
ard treatment of an incised wound of a 
large artery to suture the wound and not to 
tie the vessel in its continuity. Soon Alexis 
Carrel showed that it was possible to 
make an end to end “anastomosis” or union 
of the cut ends of an artery or vein. Many 
had declared that sutures could not be em- 
ployed in an artery. A few years ago there 
was a discussion at a surgical society meet- 
ing in the course of which it was proved 
that any such attempt to suture vessels was 
doomed to failure. One experimenter de- 
clared that from every suture-hole blood 
spurted at each beat of the heart. But this 
only proved that failures in vascular “anas- 
tomosis” must be due to a defective tech- 
nic. The methods which have proved so 
successful in the surgery of other organs 
are too gross for the surgery of the blood 
vessels. Even when Carrel had succeeded 
in obtaining firm union of blood vessels 
without any leaking at the points of su- 
ture, it was not at all rare for obliteration 
of the “lumen” to follow before long: 


“The first condition of success is a technic 
suited to the structures to be dealt with; the 
needles which suffice for the anastomosis of 
the bowel are far too large and clumsy to be 
used for the union of blood-vessels, and spe- 
cial needles have to be employed. As impor- 
tant, however, as the technic is perfect asepsis. 
For operations on the abdomen or elsewhere, 
so long as the wound does not suppurate, the 
surgeon is accustomed to consider that the 
wound has been aseptic, tho it is not improb- 
able that some germs have been present; but 
in the surgery of the blood-vessels the most 
rigid asepsis must be preserved, for the slight- 
est lapse will lead to thrombosis of the blood 
in the interior of the vessel, and the object 
of the operation will be defeated. At first 
Carrel often noticed that a wound might be 
perfect from the clinical point of view and 
vet that thrombosis might result, with oblite- 
ration of the lumen of the vessel; but with a 
still greater attention to the preservation of 
asepsis he has been able to obtain healing 
without any interference with the permeability 
of the vessel. Pains, infinite pains, led to this 
first success. 

“When the end to end anastomosis of both 
arteries and veins had been shown to be prac- 
ticable, several applications were made of it. 
A lost piece of an artery was replaced by a 
piece of another vessel, either an artery or a 
vein, and it was seen that the wall of a vein 
was quite capable of withstanding the extra 
pressure of arterial blood. A vein can be an- 
astomozed with an artery, as in the now rec- 
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ognized operation of arterio-venous anasto- 
mosis for threatening or commencing gan- 
grene of the leg in man, and this operation 
has met with a certain measure of success. 
As soon as anastomosis of vessels became 
certain, the question of the possibility of trans- 
planting organs arose, and Carrel has suc- 
ceeded in transplanting from one animal to 
another of the same species several organs, 
and especially the kidney has been transplanted 
from one cat to another; the arteries and 
veins are transplanted at the same time and 
are anastomozed to the corresponding vessels, 
and it has been seen that as soon as the kid- 
neys have been transplanted, and even before 
the whole of the operation has been concluded, 
the secretion of urin- has begun.” 


When it is required to transplant the re- 
nal artery, it has been found best not to cut 
the renal artery itself but to cut out a patch 
of the aorta containing the renal artery, to 
insert it, and suture it into a corresponding 
hole in the aorta of the other animal. The 
same operation is performed on the renal 
vein. There are certain difficulties in the 
way of the surgery of the vessels, but every 
year these are being overcome. As yet, 
it must be confessed that in nearly all cases 
these operations have been performed on the 
lower animals only. But so far as they have 
been tried on human beings, they have been 
successful. And there is a further advance 
in the surgery of the blood vessels which 
is perhaps even more surprising. Carrel 
has shown that a portion of artery may be 
preserved in cold storage for several days 
or even weeks before transplantation and 
yet it will live. More, altho as a rule the 
tissue of one animal will not grow in the 
body of an animal of a different species, 
yet Carrel has found that these portions of 
blood vessels of dogs can be transplanted 
from cold storage with success into the 
bodies of cats. None who have followed 
with interest these new advances in surgery 
can doubt that they contain immense possi- 
bilities, and the London Lancet concludes 
that the Nobel trustees have done well to 
remind the world of them by honoring Car- 
rel. To which American Medicine adds: 


“In this day of extravagant claims and hasty 
conclusions it is refreshing to find such a spirit 
as Dr. Carrel has shown in all his undertak- 
ings. It is this modesty that has kept so 
many, even of his colleags, ignorant of the 
really marvelous work he was engaged in. 
Among those who know, however, it is felt 
that few discoveries since Harvey’s concern- 
ing the circulation have exerted more far- 
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reaching influences on medicine and surgery 
than Dr. Carrel’s investigations in connection 
with blood-vessel surgery, the transplantation 
of limbs and organs, and the preservation and 
growth of tissues outside of and away from 
the body. As more becomes known of his 
wonderful skill and daring in experimental 
surgery and the manipulation of living tis- 
sues, the infinite possibilities he has opened 
up for the future will be readily seen. At 
the present time Dr. Carrel’s results are so 
startling and so far removed from the ac- 
cepted order of things that it is hard to view 
them in proper perspective. Indeed, it is not 
uncommon to hear the opinion expressed that 
while the things he has done, and is doing, 
are undeniably wizard-like, they are highly 
impractical! One surgeon has gone so far 
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as to term such experimental work ‘acrobatic 
surgery.’ Such criticisms and remarks are 
most unfair, however, and born of a lack of 
imagination. Many of Dr. Carrel’s scientific 
researches, to be sure, are so unique, so orig- 
inal and so at variance with established teach- 
ing that it is hard to grasp their significance 
and estimate their true worth.” 


As one studies his humble and modest 
reports, however, the brilliant character of 
his attainments begins to appear and soon 
it is easy to understand the greatness of 
his work, adds this authority. No wonder, 
indeed, that Dr. Carrel’s associates are such 
enthusiastic admirers, for they have had a 
chance to observe his genius. 





A RAILROAD’S DEFIANCE OF THE LAW OF 
CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 


eHE most astounding statements 
that ever came from the 
mouth of a responsible rail- 
road official, as The Scientific 
American calls them, were 
part of the evidence of a 
Vice-President of the New Haven Railroad 
Company recently, when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigated the 
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Courtesy The Scientific American 
WESTPORT SWITCH, LOOKING WEST 


The sharp curve to the right caused the engine to 
lurch heavily to the left. The action of the springs 
then threw the engine over to the right. In_ this 
position it entered the second curve, which completed 
the overturning. 


tragic train wreck at Westport, in Con- 
necticut. The upshot of the evidence is 
that the railroad officials were operating 
their trains in ignorance of the fact that 
there is a law of centrifugal force. Now 
the law of centrifugal force is so ele- 
mentary that it finds elucidation in The 
Boy’s Play Book of Science, reference to 
which alone disproves a misconception— 
as our contemporary deems it—regarding 
crossover, or switches from track to track, 
which appeared in the evidence of Vice- 
President Horn of the corporation already 
named. 

It would be entirely simple, according to 
The Scientific American, to lay out tracks 
with switches and curves so easy that if a 
heavy express train disobeyed its orders 
and swept through a crossover at a speed 
of sixty miles an hour, it could do so with- 
out grave risk of derailment. But the 
crossover would have to make due allow- 
ance for centrifugal force. Now the cen- 
trifugal force develcped against a curved 
rail, explains our expert contemporary, is 
inversely proportionate to the radius of 
that curve. The longer the radius, the 
smaller the centrifugal force. It is perfect- 
ly possible to make a crossover so long and 
its curvature so easy that the centrifugal 
effect, even at sixty miles an hour and more, 
will not imperil the safety of the train. 

Not appreciating the force of this con- 
sideration, the company crowds three cross- 
overs into a restricted space at the scene 
of the latest of its recent wrecks. The en- 
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gineer swept through the cross- 
over at a speed estimated by 
witnesses of from fifty to sixty 
miles an hour. Strange to say, 
the huge engine passed through 
intact. In doing so, however, 
the centrifugal forces developed 
set up a rolling action which 
threw the engine entirely from the track. 
When it struck the first switch, the reaction 
of the sharply curved rail caused the engine 
to lurch heavily to the left. Then, on the 
rebound, with a pendulum-like action, it 
lurched over to the right and was in this 


ZZ 
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‘position when it entered the second half 


of the crossover. Here the reaction of the 
curve on the flanges of the wheels caused 
the engine to continue heeling over to the 
right until equilibrium was entirely lost. 
The wheel flanges lifted clear of the inner 
edge of the rail and the engine shot straight 
ahead for seventy to eighty feet, landing 
on its outer right-hand wheels upon the 
ties on the outside turnout to outer track 
of the siding. There was not a single 
scratch on ties or rails throughout the 
whole crossover after the wreck, which was 
unusually fatal. No more striking demon- 
stration of the workings of centrifugal force 
‘ould be desired. 

Centrifugal force, to quote an elementary 
treatise on the subject, is also the cause of 
the fact that railroad lines are most worn 
on the outer rail of a curve, for from this 
line has to be drawn all the supply of force 
which is necessary to keep the vehicle on 
its curved track. But the misconception 
of centrifugal force in the minds of the 
railroad officials is seen in their own theory 
of the cause of the deplorable wrecks on 
their system lately. These wrecks are all 
the fault of the engineer, who sweeps too 
swiftly through a crossover—so they allege. 
They are convinced that lengthening the 
tracks will accomplish no good. Our scien- 
tific contemporary gives this extract from 
the testimony as “most astounding” in its 
betrayal of ignorance of an elementary law 
of physics. At one time centrifugal force 
was considered to be that power which 
drives a revolving body from a center, but 
modern science has proved this an errone- 
ous conclusion. It must still confuse the 
mind of the railroad official who testified 
here: 


“By Mr. Higgins (of the Commission): 
‘Would not the lengthening of crossovers at 





FLANGE OF OUTER WHEEL 
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least materially decrease the ele- 
ment of danger?’ Answer (by 
Vice-President Horn) : ‘We feel 
that it would only be a question 
of time until men took the longer 
crossovers as much too fast as 
they take the shorter ones.’ 

“Question: ‘But would not the 
element of danger be decreased ?” 
Answer: ‘I would state that in the end the 
longer crossover would make the situation 
worse. It would be putting a premium on 
violation of the rules.’ Again the same wit- 
ness is reported to have said: “We couldn't 
find that lengthening that crossover’ (at 
Bridgeport) ‘would have helped the situation 
any.’ ” 

The impressions of this witness, accord- 
ing to the organ of applied science which 
we follow carefully, have been negatived 
by the experience of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The lines of that system have 
been laid out with special reference to the 
law of centrifugal force, which is deemed 
important by the engineers of that corpora- 
tion. In such high esteem is modern phys- 
ics held by the railroad referred to that its 
trackage has been carefully investigated in 
recent years with special reference to the 
length and situation of switches and cross- 
overs. The result has been gratifying from 
the standpoint of safety. 
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Not only was this crossover too abrupt to be placed 
on express tracks, but it was carelessly maintained. 
Note the sharp jog in the curve at the point indicated 
by the arrow. 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL WEATHER PROBLEMS 


AIN, heat and cold as prod- 
ucts of the spots on the 
sun seem to that noted Ger- 
man scientist, Professor A. 
Gockel, the supreme problem 
of meteorology. Despite as- 

surances from recent investigators to the 
effect that sun spots affect our temperature 
and the clouds in our atmosphere, he dis- 
cerns no proof whatever in the accumulat- 
ed evidence. He concedes, however, that 
we are entitled to have our suspicions of 
a subtle connection not wholly worked out 
by observation. Indeed, attempts to estab- 
lish a correlation between sun spots and ex- 
ceptionally hot and cold seasons have yield- 
ed contradictory results, the Professor tells 
us in Natur und Kultur. 


“On the other hand, the existence of a cor- 
relation between sun spots and rain appears 
to be established. Hellmann, in his treatise 
on the rains of northern Germany, asserts 
that the maximum rainfall coincides with the 
sun spot minimum and the year preceding, 
but that a secondary maximum of rainfall oc- 
curs in the year of maximum sun spot devel- 
opment. This conclusion is drawn from the 
records of twenty-one stations for the years 
1851 to 1900. Hergyfoky deduces the same 
result from observations made during fifty 
years at Vienna, Milan and a dozen Hun- 
garian stations. 

“This correlation between rainfall and sun 
spots is in agreement with Humphrey’s theory. 
The formation of rain is facilitated by the 
presence of nuclei of condensation. In the 
upper strata of the atmosphere there is very 
little dust, and the nuclei of condensation con- 
sist chiefly of ions, or electrified molecules, 
produced by the agency of ultra-violet rays. 
According to Humphrey the ultra-violet ra- 
diation is greatly diminished at the epochs of 
sun spot maxima. At such times, therefore, the 
rainfall is likewise diminished and the water 
vapor remains suspended in the atmosphere. 
As this vapor is transparent to the luminous 
rays of the sun, but absorbs much of the non- 
luminous radiation of the earth, the increase 
in the amount of vapor should produce an 
elevation of temperature—an inference which 
Humphrey does not make. 

“Tt appears, furthermore, from the observa- 
tions made by Meldrum in Mauritius and by 
Pocy in the Antilles, that the frequency of 
cyclones increases with the number of sun 
spots. 

“Klein claims to have found a correlation 


between solar activity and the frequency of 
cirrus clouds.” 


The phenomena of terrestrial magnetism 
exhibit an unquestionable correlation with 
the sun spot period. In addition to the 
small annual and diurnal variations in the 
magnetic declination, which may be re- 
garded as direct effects of solar heat or 
ionization of the atmosphere, there are oc- 
casional greater perturbations which con- 
tinue for hours, and which are most fre- 
quent and violent at the epochs of maxi- 
mum sun spot activity. These magnetic 
storms, in which the deviation of the needle 
may attain one degree, are often observed 
almost simultaneously over a large part of 
the earth’s surface. They occur usually 


when conspicuous groups of sun spots di- 
rectly face the earth; and Ricco asserts that 
the magnetic influence of a sun spot is 
propagated with a velocity of 1,000 kilome- 
ters per second, so that it reaches the earth 
in about two days. 


“Hale, at the Yerkes observatory, has dem- 
onstrated the existence, in the sun, of mag- 
netic fields of considerable but variable in- 
tensity. This discovery was made by utiliz- 
ing the peculiar effect of magnetism upon lu- 
minous vibrations which was suspected by 
Faraday, but first observed by Zeeman. 

“In view of the close correlation existing 
between auroras and terrestrial magnetism, the 
former might be expected to exhibit a de- 
pendence upon solar activity. As a matter of 
fact, this dependence was demonstrated be- 
fore the sun’s influence upon the magnetic 
needle was proved. 

“The effect which solar radiation exerts 
upon terrestrial magnetism is unquestionably 
indirect and is produced by ionization in the 
upper atmosphere. If this ionization varies 
with solar activity, rainfall, temperature and 
other meteorological phenomena may reason- 
ably be expected to vary concurrently. Hence 
attempts to show a correlation between sun 
spots and weather appear promising, though 
they have been successful, hitherto, only in 
isolated cases.” 


There is no reason to infer from these 
observations, according to Paris organs of 
science, that the mystery of the sun spots 
in their relation to meteorology will never 
be solved. Science, observes Nature, seems 
best able to solve those problems which pre- 
sent themselves under baffling aspects. 
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AN IMPEACHMENT OF KEROSENE AS A WEAPON 
AGAINST THE MOSQUITO 


eeG >> MONG the various anti-mala- 
ria measures advised by ex- 
perts, mosquito reduction, of 
course, occupies a prominent 
place, and to effect this re- 
duction it is recommended 
that the surface of smaller pools be covered 
with a layer of kerosene oil. This measure 
is said to act mechanically by preventing 
the larve from having access to the air, so 
that in consequence they are soon killed. 
So far as the London Lancet knows, the 
efficiency of this procedure has never been 
called in question until now. But in the 
Calcutta Statesman a paper is published 
which had been read before the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, by Dr. F. F. McCabe, who 
had for some time been making a series of 
experiments on the action of larvicides, 
both in the laboratory and in the field. 
This observer has come to the conclusion 
that the oiling of pools with kerosene oil is 
in nine cases out of ten useless as far as the 
actual killing of any considerable number 
of larve is concerned; and further, it has 
the disadvantage of killing important allies 
of man, the fresh-water snails, for example, 
which feed upon mosquito eggs. He com- 
pares this in military language to a general 
who, in the first round with the enemy, 
shells his own infantry (the water snails), 
who are unable to take cover, while the 
enemy (the mosquito larve) move their 
position and take cover as soon as the shell- 
ing begins. 

Dr. McCabe supported his contentions by 
showing a jar containing many mosquito 
larve, as he says, “all alive and kicking,” 
notwithstanding the fact that for four days 
the surface of the water in the jar had been 
covered with a layer of kerosene oil. He 
pointed out there was enough oil in the jar 
to cover a pool of some square yards; he 
had, however, railed off a corner with a 
piece of floating wood, and to this corner 
the larve at once found their way for air, 
so that very few of the larve died, while, 
on the other hand, every water snail in the 
jar had perished. It is, however, admitted 
that if the surface is completely oiled ano- 
pheles larve of any size die quickly, though 
some varieties of culex are very resistant. 

It had occurred to Dr. McCabe that per- 


haps some better way of killing the larve 
might be found, and with this end in view 
he made experiments with a number of 
substances, mineral and vegetable, which 
might be thought of as likely to be efficient 
larvicides. None that he tried killed the 
larve without at the same time destroying 
the water snails and other living occupants 
of the pool. The substance which he found 
in the end most efficacious as a destroyer 
of mosquito larve was a paste made by wet- 
ting chloride of lime with common paraffin 
oil. Once larve have stuck their tail-ends, 
or siphons, through the oil containing 
chloride of lime, they are thrown apparent- 
ly into a state of agony, and they do not 
live many hours afterward. As this prepa- 
ration when it comes in contact with fish 
or water snails kills them, Dr. McCabe ad- 
vises that its use be largely limited to the 
treatment of pools containing no fish, badly 
laid drainage channels, or drain-traps and 
such like. The smell of the paste seems to 
be abhorrent to the female mosquito, which 
avoids pools thus treated when seeking a 
place in which to lay her eggs. 

In tanks which contain fish, and where 
the borders are overgrown with grass and 
weeds, the use of a brush dipped in the 
paste and swept round the borders of the 
tank a few times weekly would in Dr. Mc- 
Cabe’s opinion kill large numbers of larve. 
In such circumstances fish remain un- 
harmed, since they swim out to the middle 
of the tank as soon as the application of the 
larvicide is begun. Continuing his experi- 
ments, Dr. McCabe tried the effect of elec- 
tricity upon larve. With a low tension 
current of 220 volts applied to the water of 
a pool some of the larve were killed at 
once, while others “after a few kicks” lay 
quite quiet. Examination showed that their 
heads and tail ends were badly burned, and 
all those thus injured died after a few 
hours. This procedure, like those pre- 
viously mentioned, has the disadvantage of 
destroying the other living things in the 
pool. It may be, therefore, that mankind 
will be driven to the vegetable kingdom to 
find its weapon against the insect. There 
are plants which mosquitoes avoid instinct- 
ively, and swimming creatures in the trop- 
ical islands which are fatal to the mosquito. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
WEIGHING THE ATOM 


O OBSERVER of the prog- 
ress of what is now called 
molecular physics and chem- 
istry during the past decade 
or so can fail to be struck by 
an extraordinarily intimate 

knowledge we have acquired of atoms and 
molecules—the individual units of complex 
matter. In noting this, the British phys- 
icist, Professor F. W. Asten, adds that 
molecules are indeed inconceivably small 
compared with the masses of matter affect- 
ing our senses in everyday life. Thus the 
consensus of a variety of methods shows 
that a thimbleful of the air we breathe con- 
tains about a thousand million million mil- 
lion molecules, the diameter of each of these 
being one hundred millionth of an inch. To 
give a more practical illustration, a mole- 
cule of carbon in the paper upon which this 
is printed offers to the reader’s eye about 
the same visual angle as would a normal 
human being at the distance of the moon. 
To hope that an effect appreciable to our 
senses could be produced by a body so 
minute as a molecule would therefore at 
first sight seem absurd, yet this has been 
done in several notable instances in a most 
convincing manner. 

Thus in the spinthariscope of Sir William 
Crookes we actually see the flash of light 
caused by the impact of a single alpha ray 
—which is a charged molecule of helium— 
upon a screen of zinc blend. Physicists 
have shown the measurable “kick” of a del- 
icate electrometer due to the ionization pro- 
duced by a similar alpha ray. The physi- 
cists belonging to a British scientific society 
have been able to see and to photograph 
the track of a single charged molecule. 
This amazing development is recorded by 
Science Progress (London): 


“The explanation of such large effects as 
these lies in the fact that the charged mole- 
cule constituting an a ray is moving at so pro- 
digious a velocity that in its collision with 
other material particles it is able to set free 
a quantity of energy out of all proportion to 
its mass. ... 

“The novel and remarkable method of chem- 
ical analysis which is the subject of this article 
depends upon the fact that if we can com- 
municate high enough velocities to molecules 
they will be able to produce appreciable and 
permanent effects when falling upon suitable 
material; also upon the fact that if such mov- 


ing molecules can be electrically charged they 
become amenable to externally applied electric 
and magnetic forces and by their movements 
under these forces can be made, in a phrase, 
to weigh themselves. The method, indeed, is 
different from all other chemical methods of 
determining molecular mass, in that it deals 
with the individual molecule and not with 
large numbers. 

“It is the outcome of a long and exhaustive 
series of researches upon the nature of Posi- 
tive Electricity which Prof. Sir J. J. Thom- 
son has been pursuing almost continually since 
he revolutionized modern views on electricity 
by his classical experiment with cathode rays, 
from which he inferred that negative elec- 
tricity occurs as definite units, corpuscles or 
electrons, the mass of which is one eighteen- 
hundredth part of that of an atom of hydro- 
gen. The principal field of these researches 
has lain in the so-called ‘Kanalstrahlen’ or 
Rays of Positive Electricity which Goldstein, 
as long ago as 1886, observed in a vacuum 
tube provided with a perforated cathode. 

“These rays were investigated afterward by 
Wien, who showed that some of them at least 
carried a positive charge and had a mass of 
molecular order; it has, however, been the task 
of the head of the Cavendish Laboratory to 
explore, in a detailed and accurate manner, 
this wide and complex field of research.” 


It has been demonstrated, then, that just 
as light from a flame can be split up by a 
prism into a spectrum showing the chem- 
ical constitution of that flame, so positive 
rays emerging from a perforated cathode 
can be resolved in such fashion that the 
several constituents of the gas in the dis- 
charge tub become obvious. I order to 
apply the method to a gas, its particles 
undergo the following operations: 


“1, They are given a definite charge of elec- 
tricity. 

“2. They have a high velocity impressed 
upon them in a definite direction. 

“3. They are allowed to pass through an 
electric and a magnetic field. 

“4. Finally they fall upon a fluorescent 
screen, a photographic plate or some other 
suitable arrangement capable of recording the 
exact positions of the impacts. 

“Fortunately the first two conditions are ful- 
filled at the same time and automatically by 
submitting the gas to a high-tension electric 
discharge at low pressure. The gas is ‘ionized’ 
by this treatment and the positive ions are 
projected with prodigious velocity toward the 
cathode.” 
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WHY OUR POLICE FAIL 


* HAT is the trouble with the 
police system of American 
cities? Whom shall we 
blame for the failure of the 
American police to cope with 
the growing forces of vice 

and crime? The recent conviction of 
Lieutenant Becker of New York has tended 
to emphasize the corruption within the 
ranks of the police force itself. Quite a 
different view of the situation, however, 
is given by Dr. Havelock Ellis, the dis- 
tinguished English sociologist and psychol- 
ogist, who, in a timely essay on “Immo- 
rality and the Law,” published in a new 
volume of essays,* analyzes the American 
police situation at length. The police sys- 
tems of the large cities of the United 
States, says the eminent authority, present 


an object lesson to the world in the foolish- 
ness of attempting to make people moral 


by force. It is just this impossible task, 
thinks Dr. Ellis, that the American people 
have given their police. Our legislators 
have failed to make a distinction between 
vice and.crime. “The virility of our mor- 
als is not proved by any weak attempt to 
call in the aid of the secular arm of law.” 
We Americans, more than any other people, 
according to Dr. Ellis, have believed that 
morality was a matter of police regulation. 
We have not realized that immorality can- 
not be encountered by physical force. We 
have never learned that “the police can 
never become the agents of any morality 
of the heart,” or that “all the repression 
in the world can only touch the surface 
of life.” 

Havelock Ellis has special praise for the 
analysis of the American police system 
made by Dr. E. F. Fuld, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his book “Police Administra- 
tion.” With Dr. Fuld he agrees that the 
American policemen has been given an im- 


“Tue Task or Socrat Hyciene. By Havelock 
a aetna Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
ork, 


possible task to fulfill, “The American 
police are generally admitted to be open 
with special frequency to the charge of in- 
effectiveness and venality. It is not so 
often realized that these defects are fostered 
by the impossible nature of the tasks which 
are impozed upon the American police.” Dr. 
Ellis agrees with Dr. Fuld’s aspect of the 
situation: 


“He shows that, tho the American police 
system as a system has defects which need 
to be remedied, it is not true that the indi- 
vidual members of the American police forces 
are inferior to those of other countries; on 
the contrary, they are, in some respects, su- 
perior; it is not a large proportion which 
sells the right to break the law. Their most 
serious defects are due to the impracticable 
laws and regulations made by inexperienced 
legislators. These laws and ordinances in 
many cases cannot possibly be enforced, and 
the weak police officers accept money from 
the citizen for not enforcing rules which in 
any case they could not enforce. ‘The Amer- 
ican police forces,’ says Fuld, ‘have been cor- 
rupted almost solely by the statutes. ... The 
real blame attaches not to the policeman who 
accepts a bribe temptingly offered him, not 
to the bribe-giver who seeks by giving a bribe 
to make the best possible business arrange- 
ment, but rather to the law, which, by giving 
the police a large and uncontrolled discretion 
in the enforcement of the law, places a pre- 
mium upon bribe-giving and_ bribe-taking.’ 
This state of things is rendered possible by 
the fact that the duties of the police are not 
confined to matters affecting crime and public 
order—matters which the whole community 
consider essential, and in regard to which any 
police negligence is counted a serious charge 
—but are extended to unessential matters 
which a considerable section of the commu- 
nity, including many of the police themselves, 
view with complete indifference. It is impos- 
sible to regard seriously a conspiracy to de- 
feat laws which a large proportion of citizens 
regard as unnecessary or even foolish. It 
thus necessarily comes about that the charge 
brought against the American police that ‘it 
sells the right to break the law’ has not the 
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same grave significance which it would have 
in most countries, for the rights purchased in 
America may in most countries be obtained 
without purchase.” 


This special characteristic of American 
laws, Dr. Ellis continues, with its failure 
to distinguish between vice and crime, is 
clearly a legacy of the early Puritans. 


“The Puritans carried over to New Eng- 
land independent autonomous laws of moral- 
ity, and were contemptuous of external law. 
The sturdy pioneers of the first generation 
were faithful to that attitude, and were not 
even guilty of burning witches. But when 
the opportunity came, their descendants could 
not resist the temptation to erect an external 
law of morals, and, like the Calvinists of Ge- 
neva, they set up an inquisition backed by 
the secular arm. It was not until the days 
of Emerson that American Puritanism re- 
gained autonomous freedom and moved in 
the same air as Milton. But in the meantime 
the mischief had been done. Even to-day an 
inquisition of the mails has been established 
ingthe United States. It is said to be uncon- 
stitutional and one can well believe that it 
is so; but none the less it flourishes under 
the protection of what a ‘famous American 
called ‘the never ending audacity of elected 
persons.’ But to allow subordinate officials 
to masquerade in the Postal Department as 
familiars of the inquisition, in the supposed 
interest of public morals, is a dangerous pol- 
icy. Its deadening influence on national life 
cannot fail sooner or later to be realized by 
Americans. To moralize by statute is idle 
and unsatisfactory enough; but it is worse 
to attempt to moralize by the arbitrary dicta 
of minor government officials.” 


Conditions have been especially favor- 
able in the United States, Dr. Ellis points 
out, for this attempt to achieve social re- 
form by moral legislation, “and nowhere 
else in the world has it been so clearly 
demonstrated that such attempts not only 
fail to cure the evils they are aimed at, 
but tend to further evils far worse than 
those aimed at.” As a striking example 
of this point, Dr. Ellis calls attention to 
the “Raines Law” of New York. 


“This act was passed in 1896, and was in- 
tended to regulate the sale of alcoholic liquor 
in all its phazes throughout the State. The 
grounds for bringing it forward were that 
the number of drinking saloons was excessive, 
that there was no fixed licensing fee, that too 
much discretionary power was allowed to the 
local commissioner; while, above all, the 


would-be Puritanic legislators wished so far 
as possible to suppress the drinking of alco- 
holic liquors on Sunday. To achieve these 
objects the licensing fee was raised to four 
times its usual amount previously to this en- 
actment; heavy penalties, including the for- 
feiture of a heavy bond, were established, 
and, more surely to prevent Sunday drinking, 
only hotels, not ordinary drinking bars, were 
allowed, with many stringent restrictions, to 
sell drink on that day. In order that there 
should be no mistake, it was set forth in the 
act that the hotel must be a real hotel with 
at least ten properly furnished bedrooms. 
The legislators clearly thought that they had 
done a fine piece of work. ‘Seldom,’ wrote 
the Committee of Fourteen, who are by no 
means out of sympathy with the aims of this 
legislation, ‘has a law intended to regulate one 
evil resulted in so aggravated a phaze of an- 
other evil directly traceable to its provisions.’ ” 


The immediate result of this provision 
was the preparation of ten thousand bed- 
rooms for which there was no real demand. 


“But something had to be done with all 
these bedrooms, properly furnished according 
to law, for it was necessary to meet the heavy 
expenses incurred under the new conditions 
created by the law. The remedy was fairly 
obvious. These bedrooms were excellently 
adapted to serve as places of assignation and 
houses of prostitution. Many hotel propri- 
etors became practically brothel keepers, the 
women in some cases becoming boarders in 
the hotels; and saloons and hotels have en- 
tered into a kind of alliance for their mutual 
benefit, and are sometimes indeed under the 
same management. When a hotel is thus run 
in the interests of prostitution it has what 
may be regarded as a staff of women in the 
neighboring streets. In some districts of New 
York it is found that practically all the pros- 
titutes on the street are connected with some 
Raines Law hotel. These wise moral legis- 
lators thought they were placing a penalty on 
Sunday drinking; what they have really done 
is to place a premium on prostitution.” 


The American police system, the English 
authority goes on to repeat, has been more 
of a failure than the police system of 
certain European countries mainly because 
of the survival of the ancient Puritanic 
tradition. 


“Laws and regulations of the medieval kind, 
for the moral ordering of the smallest details 
of life, are still enacted in America, but they 
are regarded with growing contempt by the 
community and even by the administrators 
of the laws. It is realized that such minute 
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DONALD LOWRIE’S LIFE IN PRISON 


inquisition into the citizen’s private life can 
only be effectively carried out when the citizen 
himself recognizes the divine right of the 
inquisitor. But the theocratic conception of 
life no longer corresponds to American ideas 
or American customs; this minute moral leg- 
islation rests on a basis which in the course 
of centuries has become rotten. Thus it has 
come about that nowhere in the world is 
there so great an anxiety to place the moral 
regulation of social affairs in the hands of 
the police; nowhere are the police more in- 
capable of carrying out such regulation.” 


“Selfishness is not living as one wishes 
to live, it is asking others to live as one 
wishes to live,” is an aphorism that Have- 
lock Ellis quotes with approval in dealing 
with the police and the moral problem. At- 
tempts to make men moral by the police- 
man’s club, he points out, are doomed to 
disappointment, yet these attempts are con- 
tinually being made afresh. The public 
official generally assists in them not be- 
cause of conviction but because he hates 
to take up a position which his enemies 
may interpret as favorable to vice. “The 
philistine and the hypocrite join hands 
with the simple-minded idealist.” The 
whole attempt to standardize morals, it 
would seem, is useless. 


“When we try to regulate the morals of 
men on the same uniform pattern we have 
to remember that we are touching the most 
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subtle, intimate, and incalculable springs of 
action. It is useless to apply the crude meth- 
ods of ‘suppression’ and ‘annihilation’ to these 
complex and indestructible forces. .. . 

“Altho we are passing through a wave of 
moral legislation, there are yet indications that 
a sounder movement is coming into action. 
The demand for the teaching of sexual hy- 
giene which parents, teachers, and physicians 
in Germany, the United States and elsewhere 
are now striving to formulate and to supply 
will, if it is wisely carried out, effect far more 
for public morals than all the legislation in 
the world. Inconsistently enough some of 
those who clamor for moral legislation also 
advocate the teaching of sexual hygiene. But 
there is no room for compromize or combi- 
nation here. A training in sexual hygiene has 
no meaning if it is not a training, for men 
and women alike, in personal and social re- 
sponsibility, in the right to know and to dis- 
criminate, and in so doing to attain self-con- 
quest. A generation thus trained to self-re- 
spect for others has no use for a web of 
official regulations to protect its feeble and 
cloistered virtues from possible visions of 
evil, and an army of police to conduct it 
homewards at 9 p. M. Nor, on the other 
hand, can any reliable sense of social respon- 
sibility ever be developed in such an unwhole- 
some atmosphere of petty moral officialdom. 
The two methods of moralization are radically 
antagonistic. There can be no doubt which 
we ought to pursue if we really desire to 
breed a firmly-fibered, clean-minded, and self- 
reliant race of manly men and womanly 
women.” 





TWO NEW INDICTMENTS 


life is the prison, and a man’s 

intellectual and moral insight 

may be gauged fairly accu- 

rately by his attitude toward 

it. That the public attitude 

toward the prison is changing under our 

very eyes, is clear. An increasing disposi- 

tion exists to regard penology not as a 

matter of revenge or even of deterrence, 

but as a means of reforming the prisoner. 

Two recent books of unusual power, writ- 

ten in each case by men who have endured 

long prison sentences, may be said to em- 
phasize this point. 

The first record, by Donald Lowrie,* 

gives evidence from its opening page of 


* My Lire 1n Prison. By Donald Lowrie. Mitchell 


Kennerley. 


OF OUR PRISON SYSTEM 


sincerity and a real gift of expression. The 
author, we learn, was sentenced to fifteen 
years in San Quentin, California’s State 
Penitentiary, for stealing a watch and some 
money under the stress of hunger and des- 
peration. He served eleven years, and 
since his release has started a prison bureau 
for the purpose of securing work for ex- 
prisoners. 

As he looks back over his long term of 
confinement, he wonders what has been ac- 
complished by imprisonment. He faithfully 
transcribes for us what he saw—revela- 
tions of the divine and the diabolic; of 
strange humility and stranger arrogance; 
of free men brutalized and caged men hu- 
manized ; of big and little tragedies; of love, 
cunning, hate, despair, hope. He does not 
ignore the humane side of prison manage- 
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ment, but he agrees with Oscar Wilde in 
feeling that— 


The vilest deeds, like poison weeds, 
Bloom well in prison air; 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there. 


Is there any sense or meaning, Mr. Low- 
rie asks, in keeping prisoners in an atmos- 
phere so dank and cellar-like, so laden 
with chloride of lime, that when they get 
out into the oper air their heads swim? Is 
it good for five men to be locked up in a 
dark sleeping-cell from five o’clock every 
afternoon until the next morning? Does it 
make for moral or physical welfare that 
food should be “bolted” in exactly twelve 
minutes? Is it well that jail inmates should 
be permitted to receive books by direct or- 
der from a publisher, but not from a friend 
or relative? Has solitary confinement ever 
made people better? . 

Straitjackets, dungeons, cells for the in- 
corrigible, still exist, it seems, at San Quen- 
tin. The “jacket” consists of a piece of 
canvas about four and one-half feet long, 
cut to fit about the human body. When 
spread out on the floor it has the same 
shape as the top of a coffin, broad near one 
end, for the shoulders, and tapering either 
way. Big brass eyelets run down the sides. 
Upon being sentenced to the jacket, the 
prisoner is first stripped of the clothing he 
has on and is given an old suit. Or some- 
times he is wrapped, instead, in a blanket. 
Then he is ordered to lie face down on the 
jacket. The sides are gathered up over his 
back and a rope about the size of a window 
cord is laced through the eyelets. If the 
word has been passed to “give him a cinch- 
ing,” the operator places his foot on the 
victim’s back in order to get leverage as 
he draws the rope taut, and when the lacing 
is finished the remnant of rope is wound 
about the trussed body and tied. After 
that the victim is rolled over on his back 
and left to think it over. Mr. Lowrie tells 
us: 


“Twenty-four hours was the ordinary sen- 
tence. but I know many cases where men were 
kepf ‘cinched up’ for a week, and in one in- 
stance for ten days. Just stop and think what 
that meant. Bound in a coarse, heavy canvas 
so that the hands and legs were rigid, and 
left to lie without relief for days. Trussed 
up on Monday and not untrussed until the 
following Sunday. During that time the vic- 


tim must remain recumbent, without moving, 
and could only vary his position by rolling 
over on his side or upon his face on the stone 
floor. ... 

“These facts, and others equally horrible, 
finally got to the ears of the Legislature. A 
committee was appointed to investigate and 
spent a number of days at each prison. But 
instead of finding that the jacket was inhuman 
and injurious, as the evidence disclosed it to 
be, they recommended that its use be regu- 
lated. 

“Acting on this recommendation, the State 
Board of Prison Directors adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that a prisoner should not 
be kept in the straitjacket for more than six 
consecutive hours. Since then the jacket has 
been, and is at the present time, used in both 
State prisons under this regulation. It is ap- 
plied for six hours; then the victim is per- 
mitted the freedom of the cell for six hours, 
and then he spends the next six hours in the 
jacket. 

“There is no regulation limiting the period 
of time that this alternation—six hours in, six 
hours out—may be continued. Not only this, 
but realizing that as a means of extorting ‘con- 
fession’ the torture of the jacket has been 
reduced by the six-hour limit, it is ‘cinched’ 
with much greater severity. I know of in- 
stances of comparatively recent occurrence 
where the victim has screamed and begged for 
mercy within the hour, after being ‘cinched 
er 
“From no viewpoint can the straitjacket be 
defended. It is purely and simply a relic of 
barbarism. It accomplishes no good. I have 
never seen one man who has suffered punish- 
ment in the jacket who was not filled with 
bitterness and who was not a worse man by 
reason of the humiliation and torture he had 
been through.” 


Alexander Berkman’s “Prison Memoirs’* 
is even more interesting—because more 
subtle—than Donald Lowrie’s “Life in 
Prison.” Mr. Berkman will be remembered 
as the young Anarchist who tried to shoot 
Henry C. Frick in Pittsburgh at the time 
of the Homestead riots in 1892. He served 
fourteen years in the Western Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania. He is now the editor of 
an Anarchist monthly. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Berk- 
man, like Donald Lowrie, draws on Wilde’s 
“Ballad of Reading Gaol” for inspiration. 
As a sort of keynote to his book, he sets the 
lines: 

* Prison Memorrs oF An Anarcuist. By Alexander 


Berkman. With an Introduction by Hutchins Hapgood. 
New York: Mother Earth Publishing. Association. 
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But this I know, that every Law 
That men have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother’s life, 
And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 


Mr. Berkman, indeed, is a romanticist 
through and through, and his vivid mem- 
oirs, chronicling his boyhood in a Russian 
village, his entry into America, his thwarted 
effort to wreak vengeance on a man whom 
he regarded as an enemy of the people, his 
years of torment in confinement, his un- 
successful plan to escape from the peniten- 
tiary, challenge comparison with Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky and the great writers of his 
native land. 

Frankness of utterance is carried here to 
its farthest point. No detail of prison con- 
duct or prison psychology is lost on Berk- 
man’s mind. He dramatizes, in particular, 
the abnormality of the prison situation. 
He shows us what happens when men are 
separated from women, when sex-instincts 
are repressed. We realize, in passage after 
passage, the corruption that falls alike on 
jailer and jailed when an artificial world 
of punishment is created. 


“Beneath the torpid surface smolder the 
fires of being, now crackling faintly under a 
dun smothering smoke, now blazing forth 
with the ruthlessness of despair. Hidden by 
the veil of discipline rages the struggle of 
fiercely contending wills, and intricate meshes 
are woven in the quagmire of darkness and 
suppression. 

“Intrigue and counterplot, violence and cor- 
ruption are rampant in cell-house and shop. 
The prisoners spy upon each other, and in 
turn upon the officers. The latter encourage 
the ‘trusties’ in unearthing the secret doings 
of the inmates, and the stools enviously com- 
pete with each other in supplying information 
to the keepers. Often they deliberately in- 
veigle the trustful prisoner into a fake plot 
to escape, help and encourage him in the 
preparations, and at the critical moment de- 
nounce him to the authorities. The luckless 
man is severely punished, usually remaining in 
utter ignorance of the intrigue. The provoca- 
teur is rewarded with greater liberty and 
special privileges. Frequently his treachery 
proves the stepping-stone to freedom, aided 
by the Warden’s official recommendation of 
the ‘model prisoner’ to the State Board of 
Pardons.” 


One of the most notable sections of the 
book is that in which Mr. Berkman tells 
of his agonized efforts to readjust himself 


to the outside world after his release from 
prison. He felt dazed for many months. 
He wandered distraught and solitary. He 
almost went out of his mind. His “resur- 
rection” came at last when he “found work 
to do.” 

No one can read such records as these of 
Alexander Berkman and Donald Lowrie 
without feeling that existing prison methods 
are in urgent need of revision. “It is re- 
markable,” Hutchins Hapgood writes in the 
New York Globe, “how a very great num- 
ber of people now know, in their hearts, 
in their deeper conscience, that prisons are 
immoral monstrosities.” He continues: 


“No human being ought to be shut up in a 
place where he is under the absolute control 
of a body of men whose acts do not auto- 
matically reach public knowledge. Absolute 
power makes men into beasts, and also tends 
to kill all spark of humanity in their victims. 
Even a keeper who originally was an angel 
would tend to become a beast after being a 
prison keeper for a certain length of time. 
Lincoln Steffens was once asked by a prison 
reformer if he would accept the position of 
warden of a certain penitentiary. He replied: 
‘If I did, I would be as bad as any other 
warden after a few years.’ 

“Prisons affect the health unfavorably. 
They affect the mind unfavorably. They af- 
fect the character unfavorably. They are bad 
industrially and economically. They do not 
reform. They do not make better. They 
make the convicts worse. They make the 
keepers worse. They demoralize the commu- 
nity. They increase rather than diminish 
crime, for they help to render men incapable 
of work, and they also fill them with hatred 
and the sense of wrong In the great major- 
ity of cases they do greater wrong to the 
criminal than he, by his crime, does to so- 
ciety. Wrong inflicted on the wrongdoer does 
not help. It makes him feel the balance of 
iniquity is still on the side of society. 

“Tf we are interested in the building up of 
a better society we cannot take hope away 
from any person; we cannot tear down the 
health and the character. We must build it 
up. Ask anybody who knows anything about 
prisons whether health and character and fine- 
ness and ‘sweetness and light’ and idealism 
are built up there. They will laugh or cry, 
in accordance with their specific character, at 
the absurdity of such a question.” 


What we need ultimately, Mr. Hapgood 
asserts, is a system of penology highly in- 
dividualized, that shall operate like the will 
of a just but kind father in his relation to 
his children. 
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THE VALUE OF IGNORANCE 


T IS not well that a man 
should know too much, in- 
timates Benjamin De Cas- 
seres, in a sparkling article 
published in the St. Louis 
Mirror. The price of knowl- 

edge is disillusionment. Education and 
sophistication, which sometimes make for 
power, often lead to unhappiness, imperfec- 
tion and anarchy. Curiosity, which is a 
sword in the hands of the hardy, is ulti- 
mately a destructive force to the race at 
large. 

Who can gauge the demoralization 
wrought in human thought and conduct by 
the theories of Galileo and Copernicus, or 
by the voyage of Columbus? Catholicism, 
Mr. De Casseres holds, is quite right in its 
antagonistic stand against secular educa- 
tion. “All learning as such leads to athe- 
ism, materialism, cynicism, crime, suicide. 
When the masses apprehend everything they 
will end at anarchy or universal and volun- 
tary death, as Von Hartmann predicted in 
his great book on ‘The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious.’ ” 

Credulity and ignorance, in Mr. De Cas- 
seres’s opinion, are the real bases of civil- 
ization, “progress” and happiness. “Igno- 
rance,” he says, “is beneficial. Ignorance 
makes life possible. Our veils make us 
happy: our seals bar out the winds of 
doubt.” He goes on to argue: 


“There is a profound and unimaginable 
meaning in the fact that every revealer, every 
torch-carrier, every leader into new ways, every 
messenger, is crucified, ostracized and spurned. 
Prometheus nailed to the Caucasus, Lucifer 
fallen into Hell, Christ skewered to his cross, 
Bruno expiating his crime of light-bringer in 
the flames, John Brown with the wrung neck 
and protruding tongue, are the bloody atone- 
ments that Nature asks for those who dare 
to turn awry her unknowable purposes. 

“From the high heavens of irony one rec- 
ognizes the absolute necessity for human 
credulity and ignorance if the species is to 
continue. Faith, belief, implicit confidence, 
eternal optimism,—without these things so- 
ciety, family, nation, social improvement, para- 
dise, mean ncthing. Blessed is he who comes 
and teaches and reiterates the Lie Beautiful! 
The narcotizing formulas must be branded in- 
to the brain and heart of each generation.” 


Every new fact acquired becomes the 
enemy of human happiness. It is a poi- 
soned barb in the heart of some ancient 


serenity. What we do not know, Mr. De 
Casseres contends, is the source from which 
we derive our happiness. He proceeds: 


“It is probable that the nineteenth century— 
called ‘the century of enlightenment’—was the 
culminating point in human ignorance, for 
never were there so many facts and yet so 
little knowledge; never so many discoveries 
and yet so little known; never so many dis- 
sentients and yet so many beliefs. The central 
religious, philosophical and social lies of pre- 
ceding centuries split into a thousand diverse 
and multi-colored lies. Ignorance under the 
pressure of a supernormal mental activity 
cracked into a myriad dogmas; the unity of 
the few great lies was blown to atoms. The 
nineteenth century was the individualization 
of ignorance. Each one became the apostle of 
his own special illusion. Each little soul 
turned Mahomet and manufactured his own 
Allah, And it is for this reason that the 
nineteenth century was the greatest of all 
centuries—never had the Immanent Lie 
created so many reasons for living; never had 
life seemed so fascinating; never had the 
species so many baits offered to it; never had 
the perspective of years been filled with such 
promise; never had the cry for a fuller life 
become more poignant.” 


Idolatry, Mr. De Casseres tells us, is in- 
dispensable to all movement, to all “prog- 
ress,” to whatever amelioration men 
achieve in their state. Without idolatry, 
without fetichism, life would be not only 
intolerable but inconceivable. Some wor- 
ship a stone hewed in the shape of a drag- 


‘on; some worship an idea chiseled to look 


like a god; some worship an emotion carved 
to look like an Utopia. One is pagan, an- 
other is Christian, the third is a Socialist. 
All are idolaters, and “idolatry is the pas- 
sion for ignorance made concrete.” Mr. 
De Casseres concludes: 


“From Aristotle to Herbert Spencer, from 
Plato to Bergson, there has been nothing but 
the invention of formulas, a perpetual retag- 
ging of the ultimate, vital ignorance of man. 
The brain of every philosopher and every 
scientist becomes a museum. Their specula- 
tions and discoveries are redistributions and 
reclassifications of ignorance. And even the 
irony of a Schopenhauer or a Heine is confes- 
sion of bankruptcy. But, bankrupt or not, 
each generation, each individual, begins anew; 
and the spectacle is sublime to the impersonal 
onlooker. 

“Eternal and beneficent Ignorance: 
art the real wisdom of the Species!” 


thou 
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HOW TO APPLY EFFICIENCY TESTS TO A CHURCH 


Bost churches draw up once 

a year a simple statement of 

their strength and financial 

status. The time has come, 

in the opinion of William P. 

Shriver, a writer in the Chi- 

cago Presbyterian weekly, The Continent, 

when they should feel the obligation to do 

something more. This is the era of “scien- 

tific management,” of careful scrutiny of 

every operation in modern industry, and 

refined organization for the saving of waste 

and the better utilization of every ounce 

of energy. A church, Mr. Shriver main- 

tains, ought to submit itself to the spirit of 
this sort of management. 

Very elaborate “schedules of inquiry” 
have been devized for churches by the 
Men and Religion Movement. Mr. Shriver 
proposes a less complicated plan, such as 
might be easily adopted by any pastor. 
Six tests, very brief and 


menace been suppressed; has a vacant lot 
been reclaimed as a playground; or a “clean 
up” day promoted? 

5. To what extent has your church, as an 
organization, cooperated with, or aided, other 
social or philanthropic agencies working in 
your city or neighborhood? For instance, 
what relation have you sustained to the charity 
organization society, or the child labor com- 
mittee, or the juvenile court? 

6. What share has your church had this 
past year in promoting the wider interests of 
the kingdom through the home and foreign 
mission agencies of the church? 


With the conviction that making results 
vivid to the eye goes a long way in stimu- 
lating effort, Mr. Shriver reproduces a 
small section of the parish map of a New 
York Presbyterian church. Every year the 
map is annotated. The church and Sunday- 
school families are shown. Families outside 
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THE EFFICIENCY CHART OF A NEW YORK PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH 


Showing the families in the different streets which contribute members 
to the Church and Sunday School. 
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the parish, north, east, south and west, are 
noted in the margin. Underneath the map 
are charts showing the progress of each 
year studied in relation to the changing 
character of the neighborhood and its popu- 
lation. Mr. Shriver finds it interesting to 
note on the section of the map shown the 
tendency of a local church’s ministry, its 
tightening grip upon its immediate neigh- 
borhood. Its constituency in past years was 
largely drawn west of the main thorofare, 
for east of it the population was largely 
Jewish. Then with the swift incoming of 


a great Jewish population the growth of 
the church was checked, the work became 
more intensive and Sunday-school families 
were in increasing numbers won for the 
church relation. “Work of this sort,” Mr. 
Shriver concludes, “not only helps toward 
greater efficiency, but commends a church 
to its community. People like to be tied up 
to progressive, wide-awake and going con- 
cerns.” Mr. Shriver does not regard his 
plan as the only possible plan, or even as 
the best plan. He would have every pastor 
use the methods best suited to his parish. 





THINKING IN 


his people some years ago to 

“think imperially”; but what 

men—not Englishmen only, 

but all intelligent human be- 

ings—really require to learn 
is to think planetarily. For the first time 
this is becoming possible. The unknown 
countries which for earlier and savage races 
have been both a scourge and a fascination 
are for us charted territory. Year after 
year, decade after decade, have filled in the 
outlines drawn by Vasco da Gama and 
Christopher Columbus, Cabot, Magellan 
and Cook. The world has attained com- 
plete, or almost complete, geographical 
self-consciousness. 

The results of all this are just beginning 
to be realized, and they appeal to the anony- 
mous author of a booklet entitled “The 
Great Analysis”* as epochal in their signif- 
icance. Professor Gilbert Murray, the 
eminent Greek scholar, who contributes a 
preface to the booklet, says that its argu- 
ment came to him, in the midst of sectarian 
clamor, like a spring in the desert. “If 
Aristotle were alive,” observes Professor 
Murray, “he would take over triumphantly 
the organization of the Great Analysis— 
it is just the subject he was working at— 
and he would lead us within some measur- 
able time to the Great Synthesis which 
should follow it.” 

“At present the world is like a motor-car 
without headlights, feeling its way by night 
along a road beset with snags and sloughs. 
The Great Analysis would throw a mighty 


*Tue Great Anatrysts. A PLEA For A RATIONAL 
Worvp-Orper. With a Preface by Gilbert Murray. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


WORLD TERMS 


beam far into the future, enabling progress 
to forge ahead with a new speed, a new 
purposefulness, and a new security from 
quagmires, . blind alleys, and precipices.” 
Thus the author formulates his central 
thesis. He writes further: 


“The purpose of the present essay is to in- 
quire whether the human mind must forever 
remain inadequate to the effort required to 
bring cosmos out of chaos—whether the time 
has not come (or is not approaching) when a 
world-order may be projected on the basis of 
a competent knowledge or forecast of all the 
factors. I suggest that a new instrument of 
precision lies ready to our hands, needing only 
an organizing genius, with a selected staff 
of assistants, to make effective use of 
it on a sufficiently comprehensive scale. . 
The instrument in question is none other than 
Statistics, in the widest sense of the term— 
the quantitative study of social and economic 
phenomena.” 


The questions we have to learn to an- 
swer, the writer continues, are fundamen- 
tally these: What population can this globe 
of ours sustain in health, in comfort, in 
seemliness, in dignity, in beauty, even (on 
fitting occasions) in splendor and magnifi- 
cence? How can the planetary resources 
be developed and distributed so that the 
highest quantity of life may be attained 
that is compatible with the finest quality 
of which each individual is capable? The 
important matter is not so much to give 
an exact answer to these queries as to face 
them on the new and vast scale. As stated 
here, the questions are primarily economic. 
Their ultimate implications may be ac- 
cepted as spiritual and universal. 
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A NEW USE FOR STATISTICS 


The author of “The Great Analysis” 
conceives of birth-restriction and of the 
conditions and limits of fecundity as im- 
portant factors in any conceivable world- 
order. He has no wish to enforce autocratic 
ordinances in this sphere, but he feels the 
necessity of establishing “a rough equation 
of what may be called the reproductive re- 
sources of nature and the reproductive 
forces of man.” Geographical information, 
he proceeds, of a more exact and universal 
character than any hitherto compiled, is 
urgently called for. Climate, Race and 
Language, Religion, Nationality, Commer- 
cial Rivalry and War, all need to be recast 
in the terms of a cosmic philosophy. 

The line of argument applied to the race- 
problem is typical of the new view-point. 
Says the author: 


“It would probably be found, I imagine, 
that the existing races will have to be reck- 
oned with as abiding factors in the problem: 
that those which were destined to die off at 
the mere contact with other races have al- 
ready done so and are out of the saga. This 
means that we can scarcely calculate on the 
actual elimination of an inconvenient and in- 
tractable race; but it does not mean that an 
inferior race (supposing the assumption of 
racial superiority and inferiority to justify 
itself) must be given unlimited opportunity 
to increase and multiply at the expense of su- 
perior races. It might be found—I put this 
merely by way of illustration, not of proph- 
ecy—that the path to an abiding order lay 
generally along the line of segregation in 
color-groups. That would imply the discour- 
aging of any considerable overflow of one 
color into the territory of another, and, where 
such an overflow has once for all taken place, 
the establishing of certain color-reservations, 
to obviate the constant propinquity of two or 
more heterogeneous races. On the other hand 
—in this there would be no inconsistency—a 
breaking down of the artificial barriers be- 
tween homogeneous races might be found to 
effect in some degree that accumulation of 
varied human potentialities to which the ‘pan- 
mixturists’ aspire. In short, a new science of 
race-eugenics should be built up from a wide 
and competent ingathering and marshaling of 


facts.” 


That a universal language, an “improved 
Esperanto,” is not only desirable but in- 
evitable, is the firm conviction of this stim- 
ulating thinker. It will come, he avers, not 
to supplant the existing great languages, 
but to supplement them. Religion, he 
prophecies, is also destined to be universal- 
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ized in ways that to many of the present 
day will seem-revolutionary. 


“It would be among the first tasks of the 
Great Analysis to take the measurements, so 
to speak, of the various religions, and present 
them in something like their just proportions 
to each other and to humanity at large. Out 
of such a presentment there could not but 
grow, however slowly, a conviction of the 
hopelessness of all aspiration to world-empire 
on the part of any of the historic creeds. . 

“Fortunately there are many religions which 
either have never raised or have implicitly re- 
nounced the most extravagant of these claims. 
The religions of the Far East do not seem to 
be aggressive or essentially obscurantist; and 
Protestantism as a whole, tho it makes over- 
weening claims to authority in the sphere of 
morals, has abjured theocratic ambitions, and 
is content with the true function of organized 
religion—that of formulating man’s relation 
to the mysteries that surround him, and ex- 
pressing with pomp and poetic emphasis his 
aspirations toward immortality. But, tower- 
ing over tne path that leads to a world-order, 
stand the strongholds of two hostile powers 
—Giant Pope and Giant Mahound, They alone 
are fanatically aggressive; they alone set up 
pretensions wholly inconsistent with a rational 
scheme of things. Until these pretentions 
can be reduced or circumvented, there may be 
local progress here and there, but no advance 
along the whole line. What the Great Anal- 
ysis can do, I repeat, is to show them in their 
true proportions, and oppose to their insane 
ambitions no mere negative theories, no claims 
of a rival mythology, but a constructive scheme 
for a truly Catholic Commonweal in which 
there shall be ample room for them to exer- 
cise the functions which justly and properly 
belong to them. Se long as religion is con- 
tent to live and let live, its standing-ground 
in a world-order is clear and incontestable. 
As a spiritual inspiration and solace, stimulus 
and anodyne, it will always be in place; it is 
wholly out of place as a temporal tyranny.” 


The Great Analysis, the writer concludes, 
would have to be carried out by 2 body 
which might be described as an Internation- 
al College of Systematic Sociology. Its re- 
searches would be organized on a scale 
mightier than any attempted in the past, 
and the controlling ideal of a Rational 
World-Order would be forever before the 
eyes of the investigators. 


“Tf the work were conducted in the right 
spirit, it would not proceed very far before 
the College acquired a growing authority and 
came to be consulted more and more by men 
of practical affairs. In time, it might be 
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recognized as a World-Witenagemot—a con- 
clave of representative investigators and 
thinkers, brought together, not by election, but 
by selection, from all quarters of the globe. 
In this character it might exercize great and 
beneficent influence, even before its survey 
was completed, and analysis had given place 
to a majestic synthesis. It would be recog- 
nized as the best possible Board of Arbitra- 
tion—a sort of central clearing-house for in- 
ternational claims. How, in the process of 
time, executive power should be attached to 
its decisions is a question which need not here 
be discussed. If they vindicate themselves in 
wisdom, power will not long be lacking to 
them.” 


All this is genuinely inspiring as an ef- 
fort to think in world-terms. The time is 
surely ripe, according to the London Na- 
tion, for a cooperation of the practical in- 
telligences of the several nations. When 
the dream of world-order, continues The 
Nation, flared up in the prophetic imagina- 
tion of Rousseau, Kant, Goethe, Franklin 


and Paine, it was premature and open to the 
charge of sentimentalism. Now, our con- 
quest of the globe has made it almost a 
necessity. The Louisville Courier-Journal 
comments : 


“Interesting as the author’s speculations are, 
all things considered, they finally elicit the 
time-honored sigh, ‘If to do were as easy as 
to know what ’twere good to do!’ Human 
stolidity, stupidity, brutality, the blind forces 
of unreason, are ever so ready to come back 
with seven devils worse than the first, once the 
house of life, personal or national, has been 
swept and garnished. 

“However, none but dully conservative and 
inflexible minds can fail to find inspiration 
and suggestion in such thoughts as_ the 
author’s, so wide-ranging, so sanguine of fair 
human relations. Still remote indeed may be 
his alluring rational world-order, but it seems 
imminent as one reads: ‘The human intellect, 
organizing, order-bringing, must enlarge itself 
so as to embrace, in one great conspectus, the 
problems, not of a parish, or of a nation, but 
of the pendent globe.” 





A VINDICATION OF THE AMERICAN 


COLLEGE 


AST year, the late Mr. R. T. 

Crane, of Chicago, published 

a stinging arraignment of 

American college morals. In 

a new book,* Clayton Sedg- 

wick Cooper may be said to 

reply to these charges without specifically 

referring to them. Mr. Cooper bases his 

argument on an investigation, extending 

over ten years, of some seven hundred edu- 

cational institutions in various parts of the 

United States and Canada, and he comes 

to the conclusion that college students are 

neither as black as they are painted nor as 

black as they paint themselves. ‘‘There is a 

deep current of seriousness and religious 

feeling,” he tells us, “running through the 
college life of America.” 

The college student himself, it seems, is 
largely to blame for his often unenviable 
reputation. He creates and nourishes an 
illusion of partial or total depravity. He 
even “plays up” his desperate wickedness. 
He chuckles exuberantly as he reads in the 
papers of his picturesque public appear- 
ances; of the janitor’s cow hoisted into the 


*Wuy Go to Cottece? By Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. The Century Company. 


STUDENT 


chapel belfry; of statues painted red; of 
town-property piled on the college green; of 
young hooligans marching through the 
streets to the martial strains of “There’ll be 
a hot time in the old town to-night!” He 
would make you believe that to him life is 
just a great frolic, a long huge joke, an 
unconditioned holiday. 

Sut all this is superficial and deceptive. 
It does not reveal the real man. Mr. 
Cooper writes: 


“To see him as he really is, one needs to 
follow him into his laboratory or lecture- 
room, where he engages with genuine enthu- 
siasm in those labors through which he ex- 
presses his temperament, his inmost ideals, 
his life’s choice. Indeed, to one who knows 
that to sympathize is to learn, the soul win- 
dows of this inarticulate, immature, and in- 
tangible personality will sometimes be flung 
wide. On some long, vague walk at night 
beneath the stars, when the great deeps of 
his life’s loyalties are suddenly broken up, 
one will discover the motive of the under- 
graduate, and below specious attempts at con- 
cealment, the self-absorbed, graceful, winsome 
spirit. Here one is held by the subtle charm 
of youth lost in a sense of its own signif- 
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THE STEALTHY GOODNESS 


icance, moving about in a mysterious paradise 
all his own, ‘full of dumb emotion, undefined 
longing, and with a deep sense of the romantic 
possibilities of life.’” 


In this portrait Mr. Cooper conveys what 
he feels is the real drift of American under- 
graduate life—the life that engaged last 
year in North American institutions of 
higher learning 349,566 young men, among 
whom were many of America’s choicest 
sons. He goes on to speak in more definite 
terms of the best qualities of the college 
student—his passion for reality, his natural- 
ness, his lack of vindictiveness, his sense of 
humor. “The whole student mood is as 
light and warm and invigorating as summer 
sunshine. He lives in a period when ‘’tis 
bliss to be alive.” In the matter of morals 
and conduct, Mr. Cooper asserts that stand- 
ards are perceptibly higher to-day than they 
were fifty years ago. He adds: “There is 
a very real tendency in the line of doing 
away with such celebrations as have been 
connected with drinking and immoralities.” 

The question is often asked: Is the 
American college man religious? Mr. 
Cooper replies emphatically in the affirma- 
tive. The undergraduate’s religious life, he 


says, is not usually of the traditional order. 


College men do not, for instance, crowd into 
church prayer meetings in their vicinity. 
\Vhen a student applies to people such 
epithets as “holy,” “saintly” or “pious,” he 
does not intend to be complimentary. Yet 
the undergraduate is truly religious. Sixty 
out of every one hundred college men, Mr. 
Cooper records, are members of churches. 
One in every seven undergraduates in 
American colleges last season was in volun- 
tary attendance upon the Bible classes or- 
ganized in connection with the college 
Young Men’s Christian Association. In 
1911, students and alumni of Yale Univer- 
sity alone gave $15,000 support to the Yale 
Mission in China. During the last ten 
years, 4,338 college graduates have gone 
from North America to engage in mission- 
ary work in foreign lands. 

A hundred recent graduates of American 
colleges were invited by Mr. Cooper to tell 
what they considered the most important 
values received from college courses. The 
general tenor of their replies is conveyed as 
follows: 


Broader views of life 
Friendships formed 
Training or ability to think 


OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


General education as foundation for life- 
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Influence of professors 

Technical training 


Some of the answers are given in greater 
detail, as follows: A Johns Hopkins man at- 
tributes to his university “a desire for, 
search after, and acceptance of the truth 
regardless of the consequences.” A recent 
alumnus of Boston University says: “I 
learned to have a far broader view of 
what teaching (my profession) really is. 
When I entered college I regarded it as a 
process of instilling a knowledge of facts in 
a young person’s mind; when I was gradu- 
ated I knew that this was a very small 
part, merely a means to the great end—the 
development of personality.” A graduate of 
the University of Georgia says that his col- 
lege course meant to him “a self-unfold- 
ment, a diversity of interests in life, a 
growth of ideals, of purposes, and of judg- 
ment; strong convictions and friendships.” 
A student from the School of Mines in 
Colorado considers the chief value of his 
college training was the giving him “a 
vision of a life-work instead of a job”; a 
graduate of the University of Louisiana 
writes that the chief value to him was “a 
realization that I was worth as much as 
the average man”; while an alumnus of 
Vanderbilt University said that his course 
gave him “the feeling of equality and of 
opportunity to do things and be something 
along with other men. It has meant, per- 
haps, a greater chance to do my best.” 

Such answers tell their own .story and 
indicate, in Mr. Cooper’s eyes, a funda- 
mentally serious tone in the character of 
most college men. He writes: 


“We must admit that the undergraduate’s 
philosophy of life may be obscure at times, 
even to himself; that it is as subtle and 
evasive as the moods of youth; and that its 
expression is as cosmopolitan as nationality, 
and as varied as human nature. For some 
students, too, we must conclude that trivial- 
ities and immoralities bury far out of sight 
the true meaning of college training and life- 
work; but in other students, and these are the 
majority, underneath his curriculum and his 
customs, his light-heartedness, his loves, and 
his seeming listlessness, one may discern the 
real American undergraduate, energetic, earn- 
est, expectant, and strenuously eager for 
those great campaigns of his day and genera- 
tion in which the priceless guerdon is the 
‘joy of the working.’” 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY’S IRRITATING PHILOSOPHY 


T APPEARS to be a general 
characteristic of the most ad- 
vanced group among English 
dramatists — Shaw, Barker, 
Bennett, Galsworthy — that 
each in his own way has a 

philosophy of life to expound. The devel- 

opment of individual character does not so 
much concern them as the ethical relations 
of their dramatis personae. Particularly is 
this the case with John Galsworthy, whose 
deep-probing dialog and uncompromizing 
pictures of social injustice, in such plays as 

“The Silver Box,” “Strife” and “Justice,” 

are really no more than concrete expres- 

sions of his social philosophizing. It is very 
interesting, therefore, that in “The Inn of 

Tranquillity” (Scribner’s), his new collec- 

tion of studies and essays, he should, in the 

latter, drop for awhile the concrete instance 
and generalize a little on ethical values, 
particularly on those relating to the drama. 

John Galsworthy is a profoundly irritat- 
ing thinker, especially to those radicals 
who would like to claim him as their own. 
Conservatives, on the other hand, find him 
most uncomfortable. Like the old man 
carrying a lantern in one of his allegories, 
Galsworthy might well say: “This be a ter- 
rible hard job; I don’t seem to please no- 
body.” Quite recently, he was proclaimed 
by one impatient Socialist writer a phil- 
osophical “straddler,” a “middle-of-the- 
roader,” whose mind is a source of light, 
not of heat. To which, in all probability, 
Mr. Galsworthy would reply that such pre- 
cisely is the function not only of philosophy 
but of drama—to be a light in the darkness, 
“equipoised and indifferent.” 

“Every grouping of life and character,” 
Galsworthy writes, “has its inherent moral; 
and the business of the dramatist is so to 
pose the group as to bring that moral 
poignantly to the light of day. Such is the 
moral that exhales from plays like ‘Lear,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ and ‘Macbeth.’ But such is not 
the moral to be found in the great bulk of 
contemporary drama. The moral of the 
average play is now, and probably has al- 
ways been, the triumph at all costs of a 
supposed immediate ethical good over a sup- 
posed immediate ethical evil.” The “vice” of 
drawing distorted or partisan morals, Gals- 
worthy goes on to say, has permeated the 
drama throughout, “discolored its art, hu- 
manity and significance.” For a drama, he 





declares, which exists by its distorted 
morals forgets to be “fair, free, and fine”’— 
forgets even to the extent of priding itself 
on having forgotten. In the writing of 
plays, he proceeds to define, there are three 
courses open to the serious dramatist in this 
matter of the moral. 


“The first is: To definitely set before the 
public that which it wishes to have set before 
it, the views and codes of life by which the 
public lives and in which it believes. This 
way is the most common, successful and popu- 
lar. It makes the dramatist’s position sure, 
and not too obviously authoritative. 

“The second course is: To definitely set be- 
fore the public those views and codes of life 
by which the dramatist himself lives, those 
theories in which he himself believes, the 
more effectively if they are the opposite of 
what the public wishes to have placed before 
it, presenting them so that the audience may 
swallow them like powder in a spoonful of 
jam. 

“There is a third course: To set before 
the public no cut-and-dried codes, but the 
phenomena of life and character, selected and 
combined, but not distorted, by the dramatist’s 
outlook, set down without fear, favor, or 
prejudice, leaving the public to draw such 
poor moral as nature may afford. This third 
method requires a certain detachment; it re- 
quires a sympathy with, a love of, and a cu- 
riosity as to, things for their own sake; it re- 
quires a far view, together with patient in- 
dustry, for no immediately practical result.” 


It is getting to be the fashion among our 
ultra-modern moralists to say that Shake- 
speare never did any good to anybody, and 
never will; and to charge him, moreover, 
with pessimism. That is because the good 
he did was of a remote eternal nature, says 
Galsworthy. In all Shakespeare’s greater 
work, he was entirely free from the habit of 
drawing a distorted moral. To quote 
further: 


“Now, the playwright who supplies to the 
public the facts of life distorted by the moral 
which it expects, does so that he may do the 
public what he considers an immediate good 
by fortifying its prejudices; and the dramatist 
who supplies to the public facts distorted by 
his own advanced morality does so because 
he considers that he will at once benefit the 
public by substituting for its worn-out ethics 
his own. In both cases the advantage the 
dramatist hopes to confer on the public is 
immediate and practical. 
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“THE THIRD RENAISSANCE” 


“But manners change, and morals change; 
men remain—and to set men, and the facts 
about them, down faithfully, so that they 
draw for us the moral of their natural actions, 
may also possibly be of benefit to the com- 
munity.” 


The word “pessimist” does not frighten 
Mr. Galsworthy any more than the op- 
probrious “straddler,” or ‘“middle-of-the- 
roader.” It has been applied to Euripides, 
Shakespeare and Ibsen, he points out; in 
fact, very frequently to the few dramatists 
who have taken the last most difficult 


course. It will likewise be applied to many 
in the future. “Nothing, however,’ he 
adds, “is more dubious than the way in 


which these two words ‘pessimist’ and ‘op- 
timist’ are used; for the optimist appears to 
be he who cannot bear the world as it is, 
and is forced by his nature to picture it as 
it ought to be; and the pessimist one who 
can not only bear the world as it is, but 
loves it well enough to draw it faithfully 
The true lover of the human race is surely 
he who can put up with it in all its forms, 
in vice as well as in virtue, in defeat no less 
than in victory; the true seer he who sees 
not only joy but sorrow, the true painter of 
human life one who blinks nothing. It may 
be that he is also, incidentally, its true bene- 
factor.” 

Just as in the publication of bad fiction, 
Galsworthy descries a vicious circle which 
starts not with public, press, or publisher 
even, but with the author himself who 
creates the demand for bad and false fiction ; 
so equally he places the blame for bad and 
false plays on the dramatist who serves not 
truth and conscience in his art but, pro- 
fessing to “give the public what it wants,” 
proceeds to give it what he wants. For 
what after all is this popular superstition 
concerning a “public”? Galsworthy asks. 
It is a vital matter that we should know. 
In reality, he finds, no such composite ex- 
ists. It is as inconceivable as its wants are 
inconceivable. Moreover, if the dramatic 
author can justify his existence only by 
“giving the public what it wants,” then we 
must infer that Aeschylus in his “Prome- 
theus,” Sophocles in “Oedipus Tyrannus,” 
Euripides when he wrote “Medea,” Shake- 
speare and Goethe when they gave us 
“Lear” and “Faust,” Ibsen in his “Ghosts,” 
and Tolstoy in “The Power of Darkness,” 
did not justify their artistic existence, for 
obviously in creating these plays they were 
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HE PLEASES NEITHER CONSERVATIVES 
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NOR RADICALS 
The distinguished English playwright John Gals- 
worthy is criticized for being a philosophical “‘strad- 


dler,” a ‘‘middle-of-the-roader. 


not attempting to give to the public what 
it wanted 

Our drama, with all the other arts to-day, 
is renascent, Galsworthy declares: and noth- 
ing will stop its growth. For it springs not 
from any particular school, or because this 
or that man is writing, but from a new 
philosophy of life which has its roots in 
the awakening humanity of our time,—a 
philosophy of Perfection. “I cannot help 
thinking,” he says, “that historians, look- 
ing back from the far future, will record 
this age as the Third Renaissance.” Mr. 
Galsworthy goes on to describe this “Third 
Renaissance” in memorable terms. It may 
be more significant for the human race, he 
thinks, than either the Greek or Italian 
Renaissance. The argument concludes: 


“We who are lost in it, working or looking 
on, can neither tell what we are doing nor 
where standing; but we cannot help observing 
that, just as in the Greek Renaissance, worn- 
out Pagan orthodoxy was penetrated by new 
philosophy; just as in the Italian Renaissance 
Pagan philosophy; reasserting itself, fertilized 
again an already too inbred Christian creed; 
so now Orthodoxy fertilized by Science is 
producing a fresh and fuller conception of 
life—a love of Perfection, not for hope of 
reward, not for fear of punishment, but for 
Perfection’s sake. Siowly, under our feet, 
beneath our consciousness, is forming that 
new philosophy, and it is in times of new 
philosophies that Art, itself in essence always 
a discovery, must flourish.” 
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“WITHIN THE LAW’’— 


@UT for the revelation of the 
Becker trial, Bayard Veiller’s 
brilliantly successful por- 
traiture of the underworld 
of the metropolis might seem 
a fantastic nightmare. The 
murder of Herman Rosenthal and the con- 
fessions of his erstwhile associates prove 
that the truth is more gruesome than Mr. 
Veiller’s melodramatic fiction. 

The young playwright, husband of Mar- 
garet Wycherly, began his career as a 
police reporter. In the police courts, so 
we gather from an interview with him in 
the New York Times, he caught his first 
glimpse of the underworld and its denizens. 
Mr. Veiller is evidently profoundly inter- 
ested in social justice, but as a playwright 
he believes in the adage painted for him by 
‘his wife: “If it isn’t an entertainment, it’s 
a failure.” For seven years—ever since 
the fiasco of his first play “The Primrose 
Path”’—Mr. Veiller has borne this advice 
in mind. “During that time,” he admits, 
“T have written and destroyed no less than 
twelve plays, so you see whatever success 
may have come to me from ‘Within the 
Law’ can hardly be called ‘sudden.’ ” 

The playwright, according to Mr. Veiller, 
must first know the rules of the game, 
even if after having gained such knowledge, 
he determines to break them. Having ac- 
complished this, he must learn to “pound the 
pulpit,” to pound it hard and at the right 
time. He must learn to italicize by over— 
or under—emphasis, for we live in an age 
which responds most quickly to the staccato. 
The question of woman’s industrial com- 
pensation which forms the starting point 
of Mr. Veiller’s play, has engaged his mind 
for a long time. “Girls,” he claims, “can’t 





live decently on the wages they earn in 
department-stores. I dare any department- 
store owner in New York to print his av- 
erage weekly wage to the women he em- 
ploys. I know, of course, that much is 












BAYARD VEILLER’S BRILLIANT 
DRAMA OF CROOKDOM 


being done for women workers, but there 
was a man named Tolstoi who once said 
that we clothe the poor and feed the poor 
and amuse the poor, but we never get off 
their backs.” 

The first act introduces us to the private 
office of Edward Gilder, proprietor of the 
Emporium, a millionaire dry-goods mer- 
chant. Gilder is a fond father devoted to his 
son Richard. He contributes largely to 
all the recognized charities. But he pays 
his shop-girls starvation wages. One girl, 
Mary Turner, has apparently succumbed 
to the temptation of appropriating goods 
that belong to the store. Social phi- 
losophers of a certain brand may pro- 
claim this a form of “syndicalism.” Gil- 
der calls it stealing. He has just returned 
from an interview with the judge before 
whom the case is being tried, asking him 
to make an example of the girl. In conse- 
quence, the girl is sentenced to three years 
in jail, While Gilder approvingly discusses 
the severity of the court with his lawyer, 
George Demarest who in subsequent acts 
reappears as District Attorney, he is told 
that the wife of a bank president has heen 
arrested by the store detective for shop- 
lifting. The lady reveals her identity, and, 
in spite of the fact that her guilt is estab- 
lished beyond doubt, insists on an apology 
from Mr. Gilder himself. And Mr. Gilder 
abjectly apologizes. Meanwhile Mary Tur- 
ner, who had asked for a final interview 
with Gilder, appears, accompanied by a 
deputy. 


Giver. My girl, I’m terribly sorry about 
this. 

Mary. You should be. 

GILpER. Come, come, that’s no tone to take. 

Mary. What did you expect? 

GitpeR. A decent amount of humility from 
one in your position. 

Mary. Would you be humble if you were 
going to prison for three years for something 
you hadn't done? 
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DRAMATIZING THE NEW YORK POLICE SYSTEM 


Deputy. Don’t mind her, sir. They all say 
that. It don’t do ’em no good, but they all 
swear they’re innocent to the very last—no 
matter how right they’re got. 

Mary. I tell you I didn’t do it. 

GiLpER. What’s the use of carrying on this 
pretense? You were given a fair trial. 

Mary. Oh no,I wasn’t. If it had been fair 
I shouldn’t be here. 

Deputy. That’s another thing they all say. 

Mary. And with many of them it’s prob- 
ably true! Do you call it fair when the lawyer 
I had was a boy that the court told me to 
take—a boy trying his first case, getting ex- 
perience they called it—yes, getting it at my 


expense. 
GiLpER. The jury found you guilty. 
Mary. After they had been out three hours 


and the Judge threatened to lock them up all 
night! The men wanted to get home and the 
easy thing to do was to find me guilty and let 
it go at that. Was that fair? Was it fair for 
you to come to the court this morning and 
tell the Judge I should be sent to prison as a 
warning to the others? 

GitpER. Do you mean— 

Mary. I heard you. It wasn’t did I do it, 
or didn’t I do it. It was to be a warning to 
the others. (There is a pause.) Mr. Gilder, 
as God is my judge I am going to prison for 
three years for something I didn’t do. Why 
did you ask the judge to send me to prison? 

GitpER. The thieving that has been going 
on at this store for over a year has got to 


stop. 
Mary. Sending me to prison won't stop it. 
GitpER. Perhaps not; the discovery and 


punishment of the other guilty ones will! 
You sent word that you could tell me how to 
stop robberies here. Do this, and, while I can 
make no definite promises, I will see what can 
be done about getting you out of your present 
trouble. Tell me, who were your accomplices. 

Mary. (Losing control of herself.) I have 
no accomplices. I never stole anything in my 
life. Must I go on telling you over and over 
again? Why won’t anyone believe me? 

GitpeR. Unless you control yourself you 
must go: Why did you send that message 
if you have nothing to tell me? 

Mary. I have something to tell you, only I 
sort of lost my grip, walking through the 
streets with this man by my side. 


Deputy. Most of ’em do the first time. 
GILpER. Well? 
Mary. When you sit in a cell for three 


months awaiting trial, as I did, and then wait 
another month wondering what your sentence 
is going to be—you think a lot; and so I got 
an idea that if I could talk to you I might be 
able to make you understand what’s really 
wrong; and if I could do that and help out 
the other girls, what’s happened to me 
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DESTROYED TWELVE PLAYS BEFORE 
HE WROTE THIS ONE 
3ayard Veiller, the author of a timely dramatization 
of New York’s police system, passed through a long 
apprenticeship before he hit the mark. 


HE 


wouldn’t be quite so awful. Mr. Gilder, do 
you really want to stop the girls from steal- 


ing? 

GiLpER. Most certainly I do. 

Mary. Then give them a fair chance. 

GiLpErR. What do you mean? 

Mary. Give them a living chance to be 
honest. 

Gitper. A living— 

Mary. A living chance to get enough food 


to eat and a decent room to sleep in, and shoes 
that will keep their feet off the sidewalks 
winter mornings. Do you think any girl 
wants to steal, do you think she wants to 
risk— 

Gitper. And is this what you've taken up 
my time for? You want to make a maudlin 
plea for dishonest girls when I thought you 
were bringing facts. 

Mary. We work nine hours a day for six 
dollars a week. That’s a fact, isn’t it? And 
an honest girl can’t live decently on six dol- 
lars a week, and buy food and clothes and 
pay room-rent and car-fare. That’s another 
fact, isn’t it? 


Gitper. I don’t care to discuss these things. 
Mary. And I don’t want to discuss any- 
thing. I only want to give you what you 
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asked for—facts. When they first locked me 
up I just sat and hated you. 

Gitper. Of course. 

Mary. And then I thought perhaps you 
didn’t understand and if I told you how things 
really are maybe you'd change them somehow. 

GiLpER. Change my business policy because 
you ask me? 

Mary. Do you know how we girls live? 
Of course you don’t! Three of us in one 
room doing our own cooking over a two- 
burner gas stove and our own washing and 
ironing evenings after being on our feet for 
nine hours. 

Gitper. I have provided chairs behind the 
counters, 


Her pleas fail to move the dry-goods mag- 
nate. As the curtain falls, Mary Turner 
(whose part is played with a strong emo- 
tional appeal by that excellent young actress, 
Jane Cowl) vows to be revenged upon her 
employer after she has served her term. 
She comes out of prison with the fixed fa- 
natical idea of fighting with its own weapons 
the System that has wrecked her. She 
carefully studies the technical details of our 
legal machinery; and surrounding herself 
with a little band of former convicts and 
crooks, including Joe Garson, a forger, and 
Agnes Lunch, who has “done time” for 
blackmail, she teaches them how to make 
money dishonestly without ever violating 
the letter of the law. She rises to power 
and affluence by such means; but the police 
are helpless against her because she oper- 
ates always “within the law.” Meanwhile, 
as a personal revenge on Edward Gilder, 
she lures his son Dick into a clandestine 
marriage with her. She has made her reck- 
oning, however, without her heart. Tho 
unwilling to acknowledge the fact to herself, 
she is in love with young Gilder. Mean- 
while Inspector Burke, of the detective 
force, realizes that the only way to break 
up Mary Turner’s gang and her supposed 
liaison with Dick, is to trap one of her 
henchmen into an overt violation of the law. 
He employs a stool-pigeon to tempt Joe 
Garson to collaborate in a robbery of Ed- 
ward Gilder’s house. First, however, he 
attempts to bulldoze Mary into leaving the 
city. He is accompanied by the District 
Attorney. The scene takes place in her 
handsomely furnished apartment in Gra- 
mercy Square. 


Burke. You'd better be packing your trunk. 
Mary. Why? I’m not going away. 


Burke. On the Twentieth Century this 
afternoon. 

Mary. Oh dear no! 

Burke. (Thundering.)- 1 say yes. 

Mary. I thought you wanted quiet words 
with me. 

Burke. (Going to her in rage.) Now look 
here, Mollie— 

Mary. Miss Turner, if you don’t mind— 
for the present anyway. 

Burke. I’m giving you your orders. You'll 
either go to Chicago or you'll go up the river. 

Mary. If you can convict me—notice the 
little word “if.” 

Demarest. I did once, remember. 

Mary. But you can’t do it again. 

Burke. How do you know he can’t? 

Mary. Because if he could you would have 
had me in prison some time ago. 

Burke. I’ve seen ’em go up pretty easy. 

Mary. The poor ones, yes, but not those 
who have money, and I have money now. 

Burke. Money you stole. 

Mary. Oh dear no. 

Burke. What about that thirty thousand 
you got in that partnership swindle? I sup- 
pose you didn’t steal that. 

Mary. Certainly not. A man advertised 
for a partner in = business sure to bring big 
and safe returns. I answered. The business 
the man proposed was to buy a tract of land 
and subdivide it. The deeds to the land were 
all forged and the supposed seller was his 
confederate, with whom he was to divide my 
money. We formed a partnership with a 
capital of sixty thousand dollars, put the 
money in the bank and I promptly drew it 
out. He wanted to get my money illegally, 
but instead I managed to get his legally—that’s 
all! For it was legal, wasn’t it, Mr. Demarest? 

Demarest. Yes. Perfectly. A partner has 
the right to draw any or all of the partnership 
funds. 

Mary. And I was his partner. You see, 
you were wrong, Inspector. I’m not a swin- 
dler, I’m a financier. 

Burke. You may stay inside the law but 
you’ve got to get outside the city. On the 
level, did you think you could get away with 
this young Gilder scheme you're planning? 

Mary. What young Gilder scheme? 

3URKE. I don’t know; but I’m sure you’ve 
got one! Once for all, leave town this after- 
noon or you'll be in the Tombs in the morning. 

Mary. It can’t be done, Inspector. 

Burke. Who says it can’t? 

Mary. This. (She takes legal document 
from drawer and hands it to Burke.) 

Burke. What’s this? 

Mary. It’s a temporary restraining order 
from the Supreme Court instructing you to let 
me alone until you have legal proof that i 
have broken the law. 
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BURGLARY WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Veiller’s burglars are adepts in utilizing the telephone. 


They are supplied with the latest discov- 


eries of science, including the noiseless gun. 


Burke. Another new one! But it can’t be 
done. 

Mary. Why be so bromidic. It has been 
done. It isn’t the first time either. Such an 


order was granted by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan some time before this was obtained. 


3URKE, That’s right? 
DEMAREST. Quite right. 
Burke, Can you beat that? A crook ap- 


pealing to the law! 

Mary. And getting justice—that’s the re- 
markable part of it. Well, gentlemen, what 
are you going to do about it? 

Burke, This is what I’m going to do—one 
way or another I’m going to get you. 

Demarest. I am going to appeal to your 
sense of fair play. 

Mary. That was killed four years ago. 

Demarest. Let young Gilder alone. 

Mary. His father sent me away for three 
years. He’s got to pay for it. 

BurKE. Don’t fool yourself, my girl, you 
can’t go through with it. There’s always a 
weak link in the chain somewhere and I shall 
find it. 

Mary. Now you really sound dangerous. 
(Garson enters.) 


Here old Gilder appears, shortly followed 
by his son. 


I didn’t see father, but I left him a— 
Hello, dad! You got 


Dick. 
(Dick sees his father.) 
my note? 

Gitper. No. I’ve had no note. 

Dick. Then why—(He notices Burke and 
Demarest.) What are they doing here? 


Mary. Never mind them. Tell your father 
your news. 
Dick. Dad, we're married. Mary and I 


were married this morning. 

Giver. Say that again! 

Mary. I married your son this morning— 
married him, do you understand, Mr. Gilder? 
I married him. 

Burke. It’s a frame-up. Tell your father 
it ain’t true. Why, do you know what she is? 
She’s done time and by God! she'll do it again. 


Dick. It’s a lie, say it’s a lie. 

Mary. It’s the truth. 

Burke. What did I tell you? 

Dick. You have— 

Mary. I have served three years. 

Gitper. (To Dick.) I wanted to save you 
the pain— 

Dick. But there’s a mistake. There must 
be. 

Demarest. There isn’t. 

Dick. There is, I tell you! Mary, say 


there’s a mistake. Say there’s a mistake. 


Mary. It is quite true. (Dick, dazed, turns 
away.) 

GiLpER. Do you see what you have done to 
my boy? 

Mary. What is that compared to what you 


have done to me. 

GitpErR. What I have done to you? 

Mary. Yes. Do you remember what I said 
the day you had me sent away? 


GiLpeR. I don’t remember you at all. 
Mary. Do you remember Mary Turner who 
was arrested four years ago for robbing 


your store and who asked to speak to you be- 
fore they took her to prison? (Gilder shows 
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BOWED BY THE WEIGHT OF CENTURIES, SHE LEANS 


Jane Cowl as Mary Turner, the heroine of “Within the Law,” 


brooding on the wrongs of the poor shop-girl. 


goes to Mary.) You married me be- 
cause you loved me. 

Mary. I didn't! 

Dick. And you love me now. 

Mary. No! no! 

Dick. And you love me now. 

Mary. I don’t. 

Dick. Look me in the face and 
say that. (He turns Mary to him.) 
Look me in the face and say it. 

Mary. (Slowly.) I—don’t—love 
—you ! 

GiLpER. My boy! 

Dick. Just the same you’re my 
wife and I’m going to keep you and 
make you love me. 

Mary. You can’t. You're his son. 

Dick. I’m going to make you love 
me. You're not a bad girl, and never 
were. 

Burke. She’s a crook. 

Mary. And if I am, who made me 
one? 

Burke. She didn't even get time 
off for good behavior. 

Mary. And I’m proud of it. (To 
Gilder.) Do you know what goes on 
behind those stone walls? Do you, 
Mr. District Attorney, whose business 
it is to send girls there? Do you 
know what a girl is expected to do 
that she can get the time off for 
good behavior? If you don't, ask 
the keepers. 

Dick. My God! And you—! 

Mary. I served every minute of 
my time, three years of it, three full, 
whole years. Do you wonder that 
I want to get even, that someone 
has got to pay? (To Gilder.) Four 
years ago you took away my name 
and gave me a number. Now I have 





three 


years’ course in the penitentiary transforms her from a starved given up the number and I have got 


minion of the department-store into an accomplished soldier 


of fortune. 


he begins to remember.) <A girl who swore 
she was innocent, and who would have got off 
if you hadn't asked the judge to make an 
example of her. 

Gi_peR. You are that girl? 

Mary. I am that girl. (There ts a pause.) 
You took away my good name, you helped 
smash my life, you put me behind the bars. 
You owe me for all that, and I have just begun 
to collect. 

Giver. And that is why you married my 
boy? 

Mary. It is. 

Dick. It’s not. 

Burke. See here. 

Dick. Keep out of this. 

Demarest. But, Dick— 

Dick. And you! This is my affair. (He 


your name. 


In the third act Burke informs young 
Gilder in his father’s library that Mary 
Turner has taken his hint and left for 
Chicago. The boy vows to follow her. 
With the young husband out of the way, the 
Inspector carefully lays his trap in Gilder’s 
house. Garson, with his helpmates, appears, 
prepared to loot against Mary’s advice and 
without her knowledge. Burke manages to 
inform her, through another stool-pigeon 
of what is taking place in Gilder’s library. 
Mary—tho it is well-nigh midnight—at once 
goes to the house of her father-in-law to 
stop the burglary. While she is exhorting 
the gang, Dick suddenly arrives, still madly 
in love with her and determined to reform 
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her in spite of the evidence of her 
participation in what seems to be 
robbery. Mary begins to suspect 
foul play when Dick tells her what 
the Inspector had told him. Like 
a general, she at once rallies her 
forces around her. 


Mary. Joe, turn on that light! I 
want to see the face of every man in 
this room. Dick, what are those tap- 
estries worth? 


Dick. Oh, two or three hundred 
dollars. Why? 
Mary. Never mind that. How 


long have you had them? 


Dick. Ever since I can remember. 
Mary. And they are not the 
famous masterpieces your father 


bcught recently? 

Dick. I should say not. 

Mary. It’s a trick. Burke’s done 
it. (Griggs makes a quick move to- 
ward door.) 

Griccs. He’s lying to you. 
voice betraying him.) 
a million. 

Mary. You stool-pigeon! 
places a whistle to his lips.) 

Garson. Drop that whistle! Damn 
you! Give me that gun! (He takes 
his revolver, supplied with a Maxim 
silencer, and shoots Griggs. There 
is no report.) 

Rep. Somebody's opening the front 
door. 

Garson. The street’s empty. We 
must jump for it. Come on, Mary! 

Dick. She can’t make it. I'll take 


(His 
They're worth 


(Griggs 














care of her. 

Garson. If she’s caught! 

Dick. She won't be. 

Garson. If she is, I'll get 
So look out. You'll tell 
now, damn you. 

Mary. I never saw a man killed before! 
He was standing there, and now—(She covers 
her face, totally unnerved. Dick, having 
grabbed the revolver from Garson, puts it in 
his pocket. He turns on the lamp. The body 
of Griggs is invisible in the shadow.) 

Dick. Sit down and talk to me, and above 
everything, keep your head. I tell you it will 
be all right. It was bully of you to come to 
me. Talk to me. Pretend you’ve come to see 
me. I’ve been trying to see you all day. | 
know that my father will eventually—(The 
door is opened violently. Burke enters with 
revolver.) 

Burke. Hands up, all of you! 

Dick. What are you doing in this house at 
this time of night? Don’t you know there are 
limits even to what you can do? 


This 
you. 
nothing 


force to Agnes | 
him into believing that she was a railroad president’s daughter. 
“he part is rendered with a delightful mixture of roguishness 


and naiveté by Florence Nash. 





“YOU ARE A BEAUT” 


the compliment paid by the head of the detective 
Lunch, a con-woman, who cleverly inveigled 


Burke. What's she doing here? 

Dick. You forget yourself, Inspector. 
lady is my wife. 

Burke. Where's your father? 

Dick. In bed, I suppose. I ask you again, 
what are you doing here at this time of night? 

Burke. Oh, call your father. 

Dick. It’s late and I’d rather not disturb 
him if you don’t mind. Inspector, I see I'll 
have to tell the truth. I've persuaded my wife 
to go away with me. She's going to give it up. 
We're going away together, but, you see, we've 
got to talk it over and now, if you’d come 
back in the morning— 

BurkE. Oh, so that’s it? 

Dick. Of course. What did you think? 

Burke, I didn’t know. (His eyes are mov- 
ing quickly about the room.) You see, I had 
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some business here and—(white flood of light, 
flashed from nearby sky-scraper, discloses the 
body of Griggs.) What’s that? Cassidy! 
Cassidy! (Dick starts toward Mary.) Right 
where you are, both of you. They’ve got 
Griggs! 

Cassipy. (Entering with Burke’s men.) 
Got Griggs? 

Burke. Yes. I'll break you for this. Why 
didn’t you come in when you heard the shot? 

Cassipy. There wasn’t any shot. We 
didn’t hear a sound. 

Burke. You could drive a hearse through 
the hole they’ve made in him. So it’s murder 
now! Where’s the gun? (There is an 
ominous silence.) Search him. 

(Dick takes the revolver out of his pocket.) 

Burke. So you did it, eh? Cassidy, you 
and Thompson take them down-town. 

Dick. Not her. You don’t want her. It’s 
all wrong. 

Mary. Don’t talk, Dick! 

Burke. What did you expect? Either you 
killed Griggs, or she did. Did she kill him? 

Dicx. Good God, no! 

Burke. Then it’s you. 

Mary. It isn’t—it isn’t— 

Burke. One of you killed Griggs. Which 
one did it? Which one did it? 

Mary. (Quickly.) He killed him. 

Dick. Mary! 

Burke. He killed him? 

Mary. Yes. 

Burke. (To Dick.) I warn you, anything 
you say will be used against you. Young 
man, we'll have to try you for murder. 

Mary. I think not. 

Burke. Why? 

Mary. Because you can’t convict him. 

BurkKE. We can’t,eh? The gun was found 
on him, there’s the body, and you admit that 
he killed him. 

Mary. Quite true. But the man was a 
burglar, and he shot him in defense of his 
home! 


In the final act, which takes place at 
Police Headquarters, we have an opportuni- 
ty to observe the workings of the third de- 
gree. Little Agnes Garson, Mary, young 
Gilder, all are arrested and cross-examined. 
The examination of Agnes Lunch, a char- 
acter depicted with a masterful mixture of 
roguishness and charm by Florence Nash, 
is so delectable that we cannot refrain from 
reprinting the scene, altho its bearing upon 
the plot is but slight. Agnes is dressed 
beautifully and is using her best and most 
refined manner caught from Mary. She is 
making the bluff of her young life and pre- 
tends to be very indignant. 


Acnes. What do you mean by this out- 
rage? I demand my instant release. 

Burke. Wait a minute. Sit down. 

Acnes. I shall do nothing of the kind. I 
have been arrested and by a common police- 
man. 

Burke. Excuse me, a detective sergeant. 

AGnes. You wait, just wait till my papa 
hears of this. 

Burke. (Puzsled.) Who is your papa? 

Acnes. I shan’t tell you. You'd probably 
give my name to the reporters and if it ever 
got into the newspapers my family would sim- 
ply die of shame. 

Burke. Now, the easiest way out for both 
of us, is for you to tell me just who you are. 
You see, you were found in the house of a 
notorious crook. 

Acnes. How perfectly absurd. I was call- 
ing on Miss Mary Turner. 

Burke. How did you meet her? 

AcneEs. I was introduced to her by Mr. 
Richard Gilder. He is the son of the owner 
of the Emporium. 

Burke. I know all about him. 

AGNES. Then you must see at once that 
you are entirely mistaken in this matter. 
Don’t you see it? 

BurkE. Well, no, not exactly. 

AcneEs. Sir. (Turning away from Burke.) 

Burke. Not yet. Not yet. The fact is 
that even if you were introduced by Mr. Gil- 
der, Mary Turner is an ex-convict who has 
just been arrested for murder. 

AGNEs. Murder? 

Burke. Yes. If there’s a mistake about 
you, we don’t want it to go any further; that’s 
one of the reasons I must know who you are. 
You see that, don’t you? 

Acnes. Of course. You should have told 
me in the first place. (With an air.) My 
name is Helen Travers West. 

Burke. The daughter of the railway presi- 
dent? : 

Acnes. Yes. Oh, please don’t tell anyone. 
Surely you see now why it mustn’t be known 
that I have been brought to this terrible place. 
Please let me go home. (Begins to sob 
softly.) 

Burke. That’s all right, little lady. Don’t 
you be worried. Just tell me all you know 
about this Turner woman—did you see her 
yesterday ? 

Acnes. Will you let me go home as soon 
as I’ve told you what little I know? 

Burke. Yes. No one is going to hurt you. 

Acnes. (Through her sobs.) Well, you 
see, it was this way. Mr. Gilder—was calling 
on me—one afternoon—and he said—he knew 
a very charming young woman—who—who— 
(Apparently breaks down.) Oh, this is 
dreadful. 

Burke. (Soothingly.) That’s all right, lit- 
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tle lady, that’s all right. No one’s going to 


hurt you. 

AGNES. (Crying.) Oh, dear. Oh, dear. 

Burke. Isn’t there something else you can 
tell me? 

Acnes. I’m so frightened. 

BurkE. Now, there’s nothing for you to be 
frightened about. 

Acnes, I’m afraid you'll put me in a 
c-c-cell. 

Burke. No one could think of cell and you 
at the same time. 

Acnes. Oh, thank you, sir. 

Burke. Are you sure you’ve told me all 


you know about this woman? 

Acnes. Oh, yes. I’ve only seen her two or 
three times. Oh, please, Commissioner—won’t 
you let me go home? 

Burke. If I let you go now will you 
promise to let me know if you can think of 
anything else about this woman? 

Acnes. I will, indeed, I will. 

Burke. Now, you see, no one’s hurt you. 
You run right home to your mother. 


Acnes. (Rising and facing him.) I'll go 
just as fast as ever I can. 
BurkE. Give my compliments to your 


father, miss, and tell him I’m sorry I fright- 
ened you. 

Acnes. I will, Commissioner. Father will 
be so grateful to you. (She leans forward 
and holds out her hand to him over the desk. 
Cassidy enters suddenly. Agnes stiffens and 
then drops into her chair again.) Ain’t that 
the damnedest luck. 

Burke. (Turns to look at Cassidy, then 
turns to Agnes, rises and drops down to Cas- 
sidy—slowly to Cassidy.) Do you know this 
girl? 

Cassipy. Sure. She’s little Aggie Lunch, 
con-woman from Buffalo—two years for black- 
mail. (Burke looks at her for a moment and 
then, with a cheerful grin, walks around his 
desk, in front of Agnes.) 

3URKE. I certainly have to hand it to you, 
Kid—you'’re a beaut! 


Neither threats nor promises can, how- 
ever, prevail upon her to betray her leader. 
And Mary refuses to speak until she has 
consulted a lawyer. Dick insists that he fired 
the shot, but cannot be moved to make a 
further statement. Incidentally, through a 
letter caught by Inspector Burke, it appears 
that Mary was innocent of the theft for 
which she was immured in the penitentiary 
in the first instance. At last he attempts to 
extort a confession from Garson by a trick. 
He calls him into his office, but pretends to 
be too busy to talk to him. While waiting, 
Garson sees through the open window how 
one after another of his associates is locked 
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into a cell. He grows more and more 
nervous. Burke goes on writing. At last 
Garson breaks the silence. “Say, Inspector, 
if you have anything against me—” 


Burke. (He suddenly pushes his papers 
aside and leans forward toward Garson and 
takes gun from under paper, but keeps it under 
cover.) Why did you kill Eddie Griggs? 

Garson. I didn’t kill him. (Painfully 
swallowing.) I didn’t kill him. 

Burke. You killed him last night with this. 
(Suddenly pushes gun in front of Garson.) 
Why, come on now, why? 

Garson. I didn’t—I tell you. 

Burke. You did, I tell you. You did. 

Garson. (Having slightly recovered his 
nerve.) I say, I didn’t. (Burke sees that the 
trick has failed, he changes his tactics.) 

Burke. Well, I didn’t think you did, but I 
wasn’t sure, so I had to take a chance. You 
understand, don’t you? 

Garson. Yes—sure. 

Burke. We've got the right party all safe 


enough. 

Garson. You have? 

Burke. You can bet we have. 

Garson. If you don’t want me— 

Burke. What’s that? 

Garson. I say if you don’t want me I'll get 
along. 

Burke. (Presses buzzer.) What's the 


hurry? Where did you say Mary Turner was 
last night? 

Garson. I don’t know—where she was—I 
—She was home. She didn’t go out of the 
house last night. 


Burke. Know anything about where young 
Gilder is? 

Garson. Not a thing. (Mary Turner 
enters.) 


Cassipy. (By prearrangement.) Say, Chief, 
they’ve squealed. Oh, I beg your pardon. 
(Mary smothers a little cry. Dick stares at 


Garson. Garson looks at Cassidy.) I did'nt 
know you were busy. 
Burke. They tell the same story? 
Cassipy. Yes, sir. 
Burke. (Slowly looking at Mary.) I was 


right, then, all the same. 

Cassipy. Sure. 

Burke. Good enough, Mary Turner, I 
want you for the murder of—(Garson springs 


to Burke.) 
Garson. That’s a damn lie. I did it. 
Mary. No, Joe,no. Don’t talk—don’t talk! 


BurKE. Joe has talked. Dan! Send Will- 
iams here to take Garson’s confession. 


Garson insists on taking his medicine, 
for he has transgressed the law. The cur- 
tain falls on Mary and her young husband, 
both safe and reconciled. 
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THE CLIMAX OF MELODRAMA 


HE days of melodrama are 
over. Soon, Al. H. Woods 


graph, the heavy villain and 
the harassed and invariably 
beautiful heroine of the 
classic melodrama will be no more than 
faint and fragrant memory. Melodrama, 
he thinks, has outlived its usefulness. 
Melodrama is dead, long live the Movies! 
And Mr. Woods should know, for he has 
produced melodramas and melodramas and 
melodramas. Managers may attempt to 
rival him in the quality of their art but 
never in the quantity of his. 

Yet melodrama will not die without first 
blossoming forth into one splendid climac- 
teric bloom. Just as the height of a people’s 
culture frequently marks the first stage of 
its decadence, so the production of “The 
Whip,” a melodrama in thirteen acts im- 
ported from England, apparently denotes at 
once the climax and the decline of melo- 
dramatics. This play which, according to 
the New York World, ran for two years in 
London, has a train wreck with real trains, 
an automobile smash-up, and a horse race 
with a dozen steeds. America will witness 
its spectacular production about Christmas 
time. 

In “The Whip” drama merges into hippo- 
drama. A five-story warehouse was leased 
to store the scenery on its arrival in New 





York, the freight charges exceeded $10,000 
and seventy large trucks were required to 
haul the equipment, which includes a loco- 
motive, real cars and rails, from the dock 
to the warehouse. Even if the press agent’s 
imagination has colored these figures, the 
production is a proof of the tendency of 
the time to exceed the limitations of the 
ordinary theater and to broaden out the 
dramatic action. We demand the impos- 
sible on the stage to satiate on jaded pal- 
lets. It will be necessary to rebuild the 
Manhattan Opera House in part, in order 
to put on this thrilling spectacle. The plot 
is deep-dyed in villainy. 


“The engagement of Lady Diana, ac- 
complished granddaughter of the Marquis 
of Beverly, is announced to the Earl of 
Branchester. Enter Capt. Greville Sartoris, 
the wicked villain, who is in love with Lady 
Diana. He has plotted to prevent the en- 
gagement and announces that the Earl of 
Branchester is already married. A woman 
confederate swears she is the Earl’s wife and 
the Earl is driven from Falconhurst. 

“While the Marquis is busily engaged pre- 
paring his horse, ‘The Whip,’ for Newmarket, 
Capt. Greville Sartoris is alertly watching for 
information that will assure his ‘picking the 
winner.’ He selects Myrtle Anson, sister of 
the Marquis’s jockey, to keep him supplied 
with stable gossip, and ultimately ruins her. 
This is the situation when all the characters 
troop to London for the horse show, just be- 
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READY FOR THE TWO-THOUSAND-GUINEA HAY-MARKET STAKE 


No less than twelve equine actors enliven the colossal production of the thirteen-act English melodrama 
for the production of which the Manhattan Opera House in New York had to be partially rebuilt. 























THE DECLINE OF MELODRAMA 





THE VILLAIN’S BLOOD-CURDLING WORK 


One of the most spectacular scenes in “The Whip.” 


lainous captain detached from the train. 


fore the races. Lady Diana and Earl Hubert 
meet. She gives him the ‘tip’ of ‘The Whip’s’ 
splendid condition. Earl Hubert backs the ‘tip’ 
heavily with Joe Kelly, an unscrupulous book- 
maker. When Kelly finds he is likely to lose 
he calls upon Capt. Greville Sartoris to make 
‘The Whip’ disqualify or lose. Capt. Greville 
Sartoris plots with the adventuress to prevent 
the horse from reaching the track by cutting 
off the car. The wicked villain creeps along 
the footboard of the flying Newmarket Ex- 
press to cut off the car carrying the crack 
racer ‘The Whip,’ to prevent her entering for 
the two-thousand-guinea stakes.” 


Capt. Greville Sartoris hopes that it 
will be wrecked by the next train. How- 
ever, the villain is foiled. Tom Lambert, 
“The Whip’s” trainer, has overheard the 
plot and ’phones the Marquis. A woman 
member of the Marquis’s household races to 
the tunnel in an automobile. She calls to 
the jockey and stable boy to jump from the 
car with “The Whip.” The stage is piled 
high with wreckage. But “The Whip” is 
saved. Another train carries “The Whip” 
to the great race, but the wicked captain 
causes the jockey’s arrest. The Marquis 
pleads with the detectives to defer the arrest 
until after the race. Racing madness has 
seized the crowd. The jockey is torn from 
the detectives and tossed into his saddle just 
as the race is called, and “The Whip” 
dashes off in a careening flight that gives 
the dust to the competitors, new honors to 
the Marquis’s stables and a wife and for- 
tune to Earl Hubert. 


An express train crashes into the car which the vil- 


But the horse is saved. 


After the melodrama what? Pkainly pro- 
ductions of the character of “The Whip” 
are the last word in this direction. Here, 
as Mr. Woods remarks, is the opportunity 
for a man with a new idea. 














AHA! VILE VILLAIN! 


Captain Sartoris and the Adventuress discuss their 


murderous plot in Madame Tussaud’s famous Wax 
Cabinet. They would be less frank in their conver- 
sation if they knew that one of the “‘wax figures” is 
the trainer of that gallant race horse “The Whip.” 
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THE DISPUTED GENIUS OF GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER 


(ae USTAVE CHARPENTIER, 
composer of “Louise,” has 
been elected to the Aca- 
démie des beaux-arts to oc- 
cupy the seat left vacant by 
the death of Massenet. The 

Academy, which is composed of suppos- 

edly the most distinguished representatives 

of the various arts in France, chose the 

Montmartre composer as the most talented 

successor of Massenet even after his name 

had been struck out of the list of eligible 
candidates by the five composers who com- 
prized its music section. This body nomi- 
nated Pierné, Massager, Hue, Maréchal 
and Lefebvre. But when this list was 
read to the assembled Academy, we learn 
from an article by M. Pierre Lalo in Le 
Temps, the academicians of the other arts 
began to shout the name of Charpentier 
until the dignified body resembled a Pari- 
sian street mob. The five composers were 
forced to add the name of Charpentier; 
and he was unanimously elected to the 

Académie des beaux-arts. 

Charpentier’s overwhelming popularity 


with the artists of the Academy is due 


RICHARD STRAUSS’S 


Ariadne and Columbine both figure in Strauss’s new musical creation, s ; ; nhardt a 
The Columbine of the opera, shown in the picture, is Fraulein Siems. 


duced at Stuttgart in October. 


, 


to the appeal of his opera “Louise,” writ- 
ten on the heights of Montmartre, and 
performed for the first time at the Opéra- 
Comique in February, 1900. So great 
was its success that one hundred per- 
formances of this “musical novel” were 
given there within a year. Since that suc- 
cess, Gustave Charpentier has remained 
silent; and it is only now that he has 
placed in the hands of the-director of the 
Opéra-Comique another opera, entitled 
“L’Amour au faubourg.” This work, it is 
rumored, is saturated with a lyricism so 
realistic as to forbid production in the 
Paris opera house. So M. Henri de Curzon 
tells us in La nouvelle revue. The failure 
of Charpentier to be chosen as a suitable 
successor to Massenet by his professional 
colleags would seem to indicate that his 
work is of a type that has a universal 
popular appeal rather than definite tech- 
nical virtuosity. 

“Louise” owes its tremendous success, 
according to M. Curzon, to the subject 
quite as much as to its music. But, he 
continues, it is in this very choice of sub- 
ject that Charpentier is a great composer. 





HARLEQUINADE 
staged by Max Reinhardt and pro- 





RICHARD STRAUSS WEDDED TO MOLIERE 


“His work is profoundly human, even be- 
fore being French and typically Parisian. 
His Louise is real, first of all, even before 
incarnating the figure of ‘the Muse’ that 
the artist is so proud of having evoked in- 
dependently of all music, ‘as a symbol of 
hope in this century of nihilism and petti- 
ness,’ ” 

This “musical novel,” as M. Curzon 
calls it, is composed in five chapters, and 
is great as drama as well as opera. Lyri- 
cism and realism are the keynotes of Char- 
pentier’s genius, according to this writer. 
Charpentier’s aim in “Louise” is explained 
in the composer’s own words, in a passage 
which we quote from La nouvelle revue: 


“Around an action placed against a living 
background I wanted to paint the poem of 
the youth of all of us poets and artists. I 
wanted to paint the yearning and the enthu- 
siasm of those twenty years of ours, when 
we dreamed of conquering the whole immense 
city—and the heart of the little girl next door, 
whose curtains opened once in a while to let 
a smile pass through to us. ‘Louise’ is the 
little world of the humble, of the suffering, 
of the striving, seen passing by, with that 
envious, poverty-stricken expression, and with 
the noise of the city’s joy ringing in their 
ears. ‘Louise’ is the heart of children for- 
getful of the love of their parents because 
of some unknown passerby... . It is as well 
the heart of the father who cannot come to 
see in his daughter a woman, a creature who 
is no longer his property, to whom his love 
alone is no longer sufficient, a woman’ who 
demands the right freely to choose her share 
of sunshine and of love. ‘Louise’ is even 
more: it is above all the city, glittering, magic, 


a anil 

HE KEPT SILENT FOR TWELVE YEARS 

After captivating musical Paris with his opera 
“Louise,” Charpentier gave up long years to medi- 


tation. He has recently written an opera said to 
be too shocking even for Paris. 


flashing, the city that so fascinates Louise 
and Julien with all its promises of unknown 
happiness, the city that destroys the home, 
and by the symbolic voices in its streets, cele- 
brates the hopes, the distress, and the triumph 
of love. The city creates the atmosphere of 
the drama, enters directly into the action, hal- 
lucinates Louise, and vanquishes the family.” 





RICHARD STRAUSS’S NEW COMBINATION OF 
PLAY AND OPERA 


HE “play within a play” has 
been familiar to theatergoers 
from the “Hamlet” of Shake- 
speare to the “Fanny’s First 
Play” of Bernard Shaw, but 
an opera within a play is al- 

most unprecedented. In his latest composi- 
tion, produced in Stuttgart on October 25, 
Richard Strauss, with the help of Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, takes a Moliére comedy, “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” adapts it to his 
needs, and adds an operatic finale entitled 
“Ariadne auf Naxos.” Everything in the 
play leads up to the opera, which takes only 


thirty-five minutes to perform and repre- 
sents a rather quiet mood in Strauss’s mu- 
sical development. It is not erotic like 
“Salome,” nor neurotic like “Elektra,” nor 
broadly comic like the “Rosenkavalier.” 
“At first glance,” remarks the Berlin cor- 
respondent of The Musical Leader (Chica- 
go), “one is tempted to classify it as rather 
a harmless little divertissement projected 
into a milieu, half mythological, half mun- 
dane, and one which would seem to offer 
but small scope to a painter of such heroic 
musical canvasses as those which have left 
the workshops of this orchestral technician.” 
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THE HEROINE OF STRAUSS’S NEW OPERA 


Frau Jeritza as Ariadne in the curious half-classic, 
half-comic operetta which succeeds “Salome,” ‘“Elek- 
tra,” and the ‘‘Rosenkavalier.” 


The hero of Moliére’s comedy is a M. 
Jourdain who is typical of the artistic Phi- 
listine in any age. He hardly knows one 
note from another, but he wants to enter- 
tain his lady friends with some kind of a 
musical performance. A young composer 
(bearing a strong resemblance to Strauss) 
is introduced. In his conversations with 
colleagues views are expressed that obvious- 
ly represent Strauss’s own attitude toward 
present-day musical conditions. The matter 
of the entertainment is put in his hands. 

A banquet is given, and at this point the 
play breaks into music. We experience the 
fascinating sensation of absorbing a meal 


@ la Strauss! Rhine salmon with white 
Burgundy, a leg of mutton Italian fashion 
with Bordeaux, thrushes and larks with 
wine of Epernia, an omelette surprise—all 
are conveyed in musical as well as in 
material terms; and Jourdain assures his 
guests that this is nothing compared to what 
they will hear later. “I mean the opera of 
my young protégé.” 

As a matter of fact, when the time for 
the presentation of the opera arrives, all 
is confusion. The composer has written a 
serio-classic tragedy based upon the mourn- 
ful episode of Ariadne’s lament for the 
unfaithful Theseus, to be followed by a 
sprightly intermezzo dealing with the un- 
stable affections of Zervinetta, the Colum- 
bine. At the last moment M. Jourdain de- 
cides that his guests will be bored by a 
classic tragedy per se, and capriciously com- 
mands that the two works be given simul- 
taneously. 

The composer is in despair, but he does 
the best he can. Ariadne, Bacchus and her 
nymphs; Zervinetta, Scaramuccio, Truffal- 
dino and her chosen Harlequin,—are all 
hopelessly intermingled. Yet the tangle 
affords a fascinating musical problem. 
Richard Strauss revels in it. He seems to 
have raised difficulties just for the pleasure 
of conquering them. 

In the matter of orchestration, “Ariadne” 
makes a radical departure from the com- 
poser’s previous methods. As The Musical 
Leader puts it: 


“He has forsaken the paths of bombastic 
orchestral virtuosity and written a score which 
is raffiné rather than flamboyant. Instead of 
one hundred and twenty musicians making a 
holocaust of euphony, thirty-three players, 
each a master instrumentalist, are united in 
an ensemble which suggests the virtuosity of 
the earlier chamber music style poured into an 
ultra-modern mold of Strauss’s own design.” 


The Musical Courier pronounces “Ari- 
adne” a tremendous success. Musical 
America is less enthusiastic. The corre- 
spondent of the New York Times declares: 
“The audience was dazzled by the com- 
poser’s new style, which is different from 
his other work. It was admitted that 


‘Ariadne’ was very clever, but it shows the 
continual effort of the composer fighting 
against his own temperament. The opera 
will satisfy the dilettanti, but will hardly 
suit the general public.” 
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IMMORTALIZING SYNGE 


IES and lives will be written 
© of him,” said John Masefield 
of John Synge. Lies and 
lives, we infer, are tributes 
paid only to the great. An 
intimate biography of the 
Irish dramatist is now in preparation. An 
extremely eulogistic critical study* has 
just been published. A large school of 
Synge detractors are filling the columns of 
English literary weeklies with bitter dis- 
cussion of his work. His complete workst 
have been published in Boston. Tempora- 
rily, at least, John Millington Synge is be- 
ing classed among the immortals. “In all 
the English drama, from Sheridan and 
Goldsmith to Mr. Shaw,” boldly asserts 
Mr. Howe, “there is only one name that 
is the name of another Irishman, J. .M. 
Synge.” 

It is no mere matter of chance that the 
Irish poet whose first play was produced 
no sooner than October 8, 1903, in the ob- 
scure Molesworth Hall, in Dublin, should 
now be hailed as the supreme dramatist of 
the past century, according to Mr. Howe. 
Dublin, he thinks, possesses more of the 
artistic atmosphere of Periclean Athens 
than London does—or for that matter Paris, 
New York or Chicago. And great cities 
do not produce great drama. Mr. Howe 
explains: 





“It can by no means be set down to acci- 
dent that the sole major dramatist who has 
written in English in our time should have 
been moved to write in a country where life 
still has its aspects that are wild and free, 
and where speech is unconscious of the news- 
papers; and for a theater that is young and 
vigorous and unobscured. London, since it 
outgrew the proportions of a city, has pro- 
duced no great drama. Paris does not pro- 
duce great drama. No great drama has come 
out of the United States of America, where 
the life is young and its sudden expansion 
such as should have moved men powerfully 
to express themselves in the stronger arts. It 
is noteworthy that the one supreme dramatist 
of the century which has passed emerged from 
a small nation, where the fact of life was still 
simple, altho beginning to be distracted; and 
that his plays at first were laughed at as paro- 
chial. Is this fancied antipathy between great 
drama and great cities—where the confusion 

* J. M. Synce, A Critical Study, by P. P. Howe. 
New York: Michell Kennerley. 


+ Tue Compete Works oF 
volumes). Boston: John W. 


oun M. Synce (in four 
uce and Company. 


of irrelevant business obscures the things it 
is the dramatist’s concern, above all other 
artists, to seize at their quickest and most 
lively—no more than fanciful? ... Dublin is 
a great deal nearer to Periclean Athens or 
Elizabethan London than the modern London 
or modern Paris. A man may see life in a 
city the size of Dublin, in every sense but 
that of the cosmopolitan guide-book; he may 
even, without risking his powers of compre- 
hension, see it whole.” 


Henry L. Mencken, the distinguished 
Baltimore Nietzschean, believes that if 
Synge had lived ten years longer he would 
have taken his place securely among “the 
sublime second-raters, who are no less ven- 
erable because they are not of the true 
royal blood.” Synge’s real supremacy, de- 
clares Mr. Mencken in The Smart Set, was 
as a stylist and not as a dramatist. 

“Nothing that Synge ever wrote, not ‘The 
Playboy’ nor ‘Riders to the Sea,’ shows the 
superb design of Galsworthy’s ‘Strife,’ Strind- 
berg’s ‘The Father,’ and Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’; and 
in the delineation of Irish peasant types, for 
all his wanderings over the countryside, he has 
nothing to teach to Lady Gregory. It is only 
as stylist that he leaves all rivals behind him, 
but here his lead is so great that he really has 
no rivals at all. He got into words the surge 
and splendor, the ground bass and overtones, 
of mighty music. He made prose that had 
more of Aurora’s light in it than nine-tenths 
of English poetry.” 

“He is the supreme dramatist,” de- 
clares Mr. Howe, who can move us 
with some such story, let us say as 
that of a youth who killed, or tried to 
kill, his father, while digging potatoes in a 
field, and leave us saying at the end: ‘Fancy 
—all that sorrow and beauty out of a little 
story I wouldn’t have given a minute to in 
the police reports!’” To bring us to the 
heart of sorrow, Mr. Howe goes on to in- 
form us, Synge realized that there was 
nothing so powerful as the caressing small 
touch. He was the master of “that little- 
ness to which there is so much of the woe- 
ful heart of things.” That he was not oc- 
cupied with the “great social and political 
questions” of the Ibsen and Shaw and Gals- 
worthy drama, does not rob his plays of 
depth or significance, according to the in- 
terpretation of Mr. Howe. Like Shake- 
speare, Synge was a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles. But in his use of these, he 
brought pure gold into the drama. 
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Frenzied Finance Through 
Theodore Dreiser’s Eyes. 


E ARE waiting for a great 
artist and seer to interpret 
the spiritual chaos we live 
im!” cries Hanna Astrup 
Larsen in The Forum. The 
article in which this sentence 

appears is entitled “The Cowardice of 
Ameriean Literature,” and imdicts contem- 
porary novelists on the ground that they 
are superficial and that they avoid the really 
pregnant facts in human life and experi- 
ence. There is some truth in the indict- 
ment; yet, like most sweeping charges, it 
needs to be modified. At the present mo- 
ment, Miss Larsen may find, if she seeks, 
evidences of a new spirit in American fic- 
tion of almost unprecedented frankness, of 
deep, tho depressing, insight. Theodore 
Dreiser, for instance, is both a great artist 
and a seer. His novels, “Sister Carrie” 
and “Jennie Gerhart,“ are unique in their 
own field and anything but superficial. In 
his latest story, “The Financier” (Harper), 
he offers a work that rivals Frank Norris’s 
“Octopus” and “Pit” in its serious inten- 
tion, its conscientious craftsmanship. He 
has the detachment which only great writ- 
ers possess; he makes us feel that the 
events he describes transpire sub specie 
eternitatis. 





The Lust for Gold. 
T WOULD not be sensible to re- 
gard Frank Cowperwood, the 
hero of “The Financier,” as an 
average American business man. 
He is more what biologists call a “sport,” 
and he suggests the question whether su- 
preme talent or genius is ever normal. A 
“fmancier by instinct” is the phrase Mr. 
Dreiser applies to him—one who thinks as 
naturally in terms of gold as others think 
in terms of science or art or literature. 
Born in Philadelphia in the early 1850's, 
he becomes a Napoleon of finance before 
he is thirty. Step by step we watch his 
growing mastery of the game. Financial 
magnates—William H. Vanderbilt, Jay 








Gould, Daniel Drew, Collis P. Huntington, 
Jay Cooke—hover in the background of the 
story. Public meetings, riots, battles trans- 
pire. At the zenith of his career come the 
Chicago fire and a crisis in his fortunes. 
He is exposed in an irregular partnership 
with the City Treasurer of Philadelphia. 
Prison gates open to receive him. He 
serves a brief term; comes out again with 
spirit unbroken; creates a new fortune. 
And through all a cold, calculating finan- 
cial genius is at work. “So far as he could 


see, force governed this world—hard, cold ° 


force and quickness of brain. If one had 
force, plenty of it, quickness of wit and 
subtlety, there was no need for anything 
else.” 


The Desire of Woman. 
N AN elemental fashion Mr. Drei- 


ser cuts right to the roots of the 
character he has created. We 
feel the two primal motives at 
work—the hunger-instinct, the sex-instinct 
—one transmuted into high finance, the 
other into the delight of woman’s com- 
panionship and an increasing esthetic sen- 
sitiveness. Cowperwood marries in youth 
and has two children, but his marriage is 
not a success. His wife becomes too tame 
for him. She is charming, but she is not 
brilliant or forceful. He turns to Aileen 
Butler, a woman of wild beauty and fasci- 
nation—“errant, ill-balanced, romantic, but 
exquisite.” She is easily won over to his 
code of morals or to his lack of morals. 
“As for him, he saw nothing wrong... 

One found oneself in a given social order, 
theory or scheme of things. For purposes 
of social success, in order not to offend, 
to smooth one’s path, make things easy, 
avoid useless criticism and the like, it was 
necessary to create an outward seeming— 
ostensibly conform. Beyond that it was not 
necessary to do anything. Never fail, never 
get caught. If you did, fight your way out 
silently and say nothing.” This philosophy 
works out tragically enough. The wife 
protests, ineffectually. Aileen repudiates 
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her own family in order to be true to Cow- 
perwood through disgrace and through im- 
prisonment. In the end they are married. 
But they are not content. 


Vanity of Vanities! 
ron {HE outstanding feature of Theodore 
Dreiser’s portrayal is a sense of 
fate and futility. Whether we are 
” or whether we are “bad,” 
he intimates, we pay our price in suffering. 
“There appears to exist,” he says specific- 
ally, “an age-old fight between spirit and 
the flesh, God and the devil, idealism and 
materialism, heat and cold, wealth and pov- 
erty, strength and weakness, and so on— 
struggle without evidence of victory or 
failure on either hand. ‘From everlasting 
to everlasting’ may as well have been 
spoken of evil as of good. Or there is no 
evil, nor any good, as we _ understand 
them.” The book closes with this fine pas- 
sage: 





“The three witches that hailed Macbeth upon 
the blasted heath might in turn have called to 
Cowperwood, ‘Hail to thee, Frank Cowper- 
wood, master of a great railway system! Hail 
to thee, Frank Cowperwood, builder of a 
priceless mansion! Hail to thee, Frank Cow- 
perwood, patron of arts and possessor of end- 
less riches! Thou shalt be famed hereafter.’ 
But like the Weird Sisters, they would have 
lied, for in the glory was also the ashes of 
Dead Sea fruit—an understanding that could 
neither be inflamed by desire nor satisfied by 
luxury; a heart that was long since wearied 
by experience; a soul that was as bereft of 
illusion as a windless moon. And to Aileen, 
as to Macduff, they might have spoken a more 
pathetic promise, one that concerned hope and 
failure. To have and not to have! All the 
seeming, and yet the sorrow of not having! 
Brilliant society that shone in a mirage, yet 
locked its doors; love that eluded as a will- 
o’-the-wisp and died in the dark. ‘Hail to 
thee, Frank Cowperwood, master and no 
master, prince of a world of dreams whose 
reality was sorrow!’ So might the witches 
have called; the bowl have danced with fig- 
ures, the fumes with vision, and it would have 
been true. What wise man might not read 
from such a beginning such an end?” 


“A Man’s World.” 
PSS) HE spirit of disillusionment and 
é yy. of moral confusion is as marked 
in another of the new novels of 
the winter as in Mr. Dreiser’s 
story of finance. “A Man’s World” (Mac- 
millan) by a young writer who conceals his 
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AN ARRIVING GIANT IN AMERICAN FICTION 


Despite the prejudice against Americans whose writ- 
ings reflect life, eee Dreiser has written novels 
which are true to nature and at the same time find 
readers. 


identity under the pen-name “Albert Ed- 
wards,” while interpreting life from an en- 
tirely different point of view from that of 
“The Financier,” arrives at surprisingly 
similar conclusions. Mr. Edwards tells of 
his own most vital relationship, and of 
friends whom he tried to help. Then he 
says: 


“This is where I am to-day. My experi- 
ment in ethics? It has failed. I can no more 
distinguish right from wrong to-day than 
when I was a boy in school. My best efforts 
landed Jerry—innocent—in prison. . . . Cer- 
tainly one of the best things in my life was 
Ann’s love. It came to me without striving 
on my part, it was in no way a reward for 
effort and aspiration. Step by step it seemed 
to me wrong. . I cannot justify it any 
more than I can justify stealing eggs when 
I was a boy. It was something I wanted and 
which I took. Yet I am quite sure that it 
was good. On the other hand, when I[ strove 
to reach a higher plane . . . it resulted in 
the most bitter pain, the most dismal failure 
of my life. . .. I am as much at a loss to-day 
in regard to moral values as I ever was. I 
have little ardor left. The youthful questing 
spirit is gone—and I have not found the 
Holy Grail.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “A WOMAN OF GENIUS” 
Mary Austin, actress, story-teller and dramatist, 


treats in a new way the old theme of the conflict 
between genius and reality. 











The Struggle to Escape 
rom the Actual. 


f 
R. EDWARDS’ autobiographical 
record is the life-story of an ex- 
treme radical and an idealist. It 
is surely different from any other 
book that has ever been written, because it 
required just the conflict of values that now 
exists in the world to produce it. “Even a 
dozen years ago,” remarks the Brooklyn 
Eagle, “publishers would have shied at a 
story whose heroine was a street walker 
rescued from her ‘cadet’ by a millionaire 
Socialist; whose sub-heroine was an An- 
archist who refused to marry the man she 
was living with, because her New England 
mother was a freelover by conviction and 
practice and a marriage in the family would 
have been a reflection on the mother’s way 
of life.” All of these things are in “A 
Man’s World,” but the reader must not 
conclude that it makes an erotic or prurient 
appeal. The essence of the chronicle is its 
history of the struggle of a man to escape 
from his conservative environment into 
something more romantic and thrilling. He 
comes to New York from a clergyman’s 
home in the Tennessee Mountains. He is a 
student, a settlement worker, a criminolo- 
gist, a journalist. By nature he is subver- 
sive, but conscientious, and he strives to 
hew for himself, out of the bewildering 
flux, a coherent life-philosophy. He never 
quite succeeds. The value of his record 
lies in its perfect candor and truthfulness, 
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its eminent readableness. “He works,” says 
Lucian Cary in the Chicago Post Literary 
Review, “rather as some poster artists, now 
popular, who draw only a portion of the 
figure, but draw it in such a way that the 
eye is compelled to complete the outline. 
He is fragmentary rather than too full, of- 
ten tantalizingly fragmentary. One is al- 
ways wishing, as one reads him, that he 
would tell one just a little more, for what 
he has to tell is as exciting to one curious 
about American life as Robinson Crusoe is 
to one who is ten years old.” 


The Realism of Mary Austin. 
F “The Financier” is predomi- 
nantly commercial in atmosphere, 
-) and “A Man’s World” humanita- 
rian, “A Woman of Genius” 
(Doubleday, Page), by Mary Austin, is best 
described as a new interpretation of the 
eternal conflict between art and life. The 
theme has been treated a thousand times, 
and by masters. Mrs. Austin justifies her 
own story by bringing it up to date and 
setting it in the provincial America from 
which a stream of artistic talent flows at 
this moment into cities and into foreign 
countries. Francis Grierson, of England, 
after reading the book said: “When I real- 
ize that it is women like Mary Austin who 
have set their intellectual powers to work 
on the side of the women’s movement 
everywhere, all doubts as to the triumph of 
their cause vanish.” The San Francisco 
Bulletin observes: 


“This big, gripping story of the trials, joys 
and sorrows of an aspiring young woman 
places Mrs. Austin among the few American 
novelists capable of giving us transcripts from 
life—real men and women—for ‘A Woman 
of Genius’ is pure, unadulterated realism. So 
cleverly has the author fashioned her story 
that one cannot think of it as fiction, which 
is, perhaps, the highest praise that can be 
accorded a novelist.” 


A New Definition of Genius. 
fi HE particular kind of genius that 
struggles for expression in Mary 
Austin’s book is that of the ac- 
tress. Its inner significance is con- 
veyed in the following passage: 


“It is to know great desires and to have 
no will of your own toward fulfillment; it 
is to feed others, yourself unfed; it is to 
be broken and plied as the Powers deter- 
mine; it is to serve and to serve and to get 
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nothing out of it beyond the Joy of serving; 
and to know, if you have done that accept- 
ably, you have to depend on the plaudits of 
the crowd; the Powers give no sign; many 
have died not knowing.” 


The problem that Mary Austin raises is: 
Can genius of this kind be reconciled with 
average conventional standards in a small 
community? Can a woman be a genius 
and a wife and mother also? We hear the 
negative answer almost before it is uttered. 
The struggle goes on. The issue is un- 
happy. The only light that Mrs. Austin 
can throw on the welter is contained in the 
statements: 


“T think people make a great mistake to 
tie up their love with their living. Love is 
something apart. It is something greater and 
better than the details of a pair's living ar- 
rangements. Marriage certainly does not ex- 
ist for housekeeping. It exists for the devel- 
opment of two human souls. 

“T cannot see any reason, therefore, why 
a woman should give up her chosen work, her 
highest gift, in which she will reach her best 
development, through marriage, just because 
she marries her mate.” 


But Mrs. Austin concedes that when a wom- 
an has children her situation is very diffi- 
cult. 


Maurice Hewlett’s New Mood. 


ROM the problem novels of the day, 

: pessimistic and freighted with 
philosophical and sociological spec- 

ulation, it is a relief to turn to 

stories whose main claim on our attention 
is just that they are stories. Maurice Hew- 
lett’s latest novel, “Mrs. Lancelot” (Cen- 
tury), has all the skill we are wont to asso- 
ciate with this magician of words. “A 
Comedy of Assumptions” is what he calls 
it. In it he portrays three men, all in love 
with a woman. One of the men, curiously 
enough, is a thinly disguized portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington. Tom Moore, the Irish 
poet, flits through the story. The pivot on 
which everything turns is, of course, the 
heroine, Georgiana, and Mr. Hewlett de- 
scribes her with all his old zest. She is a 
“little slim thing, gossamer light; distracted, 
worn thin, pitifui, but always lovely and 
kind.” She had eyes about the color of 
which “it is difficuit to be precise, since 
they varied with the light. When the can- 
dies came in they showed all black. In the 
mornings they were cold in their grayness; 





A DISILLUSIONED RADICAL 


Albert Edwards approaches life from a_ wistfully 
radical point of view. le tells us in “A Man’s 
World” that he has known Socialists, Anarchists and 
settlement workers, but that he has not found the 
Holy Grail. 


and at noon they were hyacinthine, like a 
summer sea. Large they were, too, and lim- 
pid, and could be very tender.” 


The Husband, the Duke and the Poet. 
)R. HEWLETT tilts complacently 
at the conventions; or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that 
for him they hardly exist. He al- 
lows Georgiana to be married almost against 
her will to an egotist place-hunter, and we 
cannot but sympathize with her when she 
becomes Egeria to the Duke. The latter 
“looked like an elderly fox-hunter—with 
his shrewd, side-whiskered, humorous face, 
his tended white hair, his color of burnt 
brick and his china-blue eyes.” Mr. Hew- 
lett really warms up to his story when Geor- 
giana’s third admirer, the poet Gervase 
Poore, is introduced. “With the form of 
some sulky young barbarian of cld, shock- 
headed, flushed, broad-shouldered and of 
gleaming eyes, with the swift discernment 
of an eagle, and the ruthless dominion of 
some king of the forest, with the tongue of 
an apostle and the pen of a prophet and the 
heart of a child”—such is Gervase Poore. 
He falls in love at sight with Georgiana. 
He writes poetry of which any poet might 
be proud, and Mr. Hewlett faithfully re- 
produces it. When he meets her for the 
first time he cries: “You are not yet born. 
If you have a soul it resides not in your 
lovely body. . . . How many love your del- 
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icate, exquisite person! But one man loves 
your soul, that lovely winged thing flutter- 
ing without you, a-cold, trying to get in.” 


Mr. Hewlett’s Incorrigible 
Romanticism. 


SN HE young poet runs off with the 
lady to Italy. We are left wonder- 
ing whether they will be happy to- 
gether, and probably Mr. Hewlett 
himself has his misgivings. The London 
Academy and Saturday Review, in contem- 
plation of “Mrs. Lancelot,” confess to min- 
gled feelings of gratitude for entertainment 
and of psychic nausea. “The exceedingly 
frank love-making in ‘The Forest Lovers,’ ” 
comments The Academy, “is in keeping with 
the half-pagan, half-medieval character of 
the story. To adopt a convenient collo- 
quialism it is ‘in the picture.’ But to con- 
done the adulteries of a modern lady of 
society it is necessary that the reader should 
be not only an admirer of Mr. Hewlett— 
that, it may be hoped, we all are—but a de- 
votee of ‘advanced thought.’ Mr. Hewlett, 
in short, expects too much from us.” But 
Floyd Dell, of the Chicago Post, being him- 
self romantic and young, comes to the res- 
cue of Maurice Hewlett: 








THE DROLLEST OF LIVING NOVELISTS 


In his latest book, “The Joyous Adventures of 
Aristide Pujol,” W. J. Locke adds a new figure to 
his quaint portrait-gallery. 


“Perhaps it is better that Georgiana should 
be a goddess, even if it is only for a little 
while, than that she should be the neglected 
wife of a vain prig like Lancelot, and the 
quasi-mistress of an old man like the Duke. 
One may at least admire the gallant stand 
which Mr. Hewlett makes in behalf of the 
romantic apotheosis. He will not, if ques- 
tioned, deny the fact of disillusion. Yet, he 
would say, but for romance what is this 
world? A den, a shambles. One might deny 
that, and point out that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans managed very well without romance. 
The Greeks fought a ten-years’ war with the 
Trojans to avenge a tribal wrong; the Helen 
of the face that launched a thousand ships 
and burnt the topless towers—is a medieval 
creation. But the world began for Mr. Hew- 
lett with the middle ages; the worship ot 
women is in his blood, and the passionate 
legends of Iseult and Guenevere sing forever 
in his ears.” 


— ape! a Human 





ive and “Glory of Clementina” have 
contributed to the gaiety of na- 

tions, adds another figure to his quaint por- 
trait gallery in “The Joyous Adventures of 
Aristide Pujol” (John Lane). M. Pujol, 
according to the New York Evening Post, 
is quite as amusing as his predecessors. He 
is a Frenchman of Provence, a “human 
dragon-fly,” and while he makes trouble 
wherever he goes, he also makes sunshine 
and vagrant content. He poses at one stage 
in his career as a teacher of young ladies; 
he easily conquers the feminine heart; but 
when he says, “My friend, I never met a 
woman that would not sooner be misled by 
me than be taught by the whole faculty of 
the Sorbonne,” we can see a twinkle in his 
eye. Automobiles appeal to him. He goes 
“gayly scuttering” over the roads of France. 
It matters little to him whether, with 
tongue in cheek, he is showing tourists the 
sights of Paris, or whether he starts in to 
sellacorn-cure. “The faith that thrilled him 
to exaltation was his faith in the inevitable 
happening of the unexpected”; and in the 
spirit of this utterance Mr. Locke brings 
his wandering hero to a haven of conven- 
tional marriage in England. “He is charm- 
ing, this Aristide Pujol,” exclaims a critic 
of the New York Times Review of Books; 
“nor may any but a curmudgeon deny him 
right of kinship to all the noble simpletons 
of whom Don Quixote is the family head.” 
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STRINDBERG’S PATHOLOGICAL 


“The Confessions of a 
Fool.”” 


NEW TRANSLATION, by Alice 

Schleussner, of August Strind- 

berg’s prohibited autobiographical 

novel, “The Confessions of a Fool” 
(Stephen Swift & Company, London), has 
recently appeared in England, only to 
come under the ban of the circulating 
libraries, and to pass rapidly through three 
editions. It was written years ago by the 
great maniacal misogynist as a last treat- 
ment of his first umhappy marriage, the 
author’s intention being to take his life as 
soon as the book was finished. But Strind- 
berg did not commit suicide; he married 
again; and public sympathy was with the 
first wife. In his frenzied imagination, she 
was backed by no less than the four Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, where, to use his own 
words, “she counted nothing but allies m 
her war against a man who was sick, soli- 
tary, poor, and threatened with confmement 
in a lunatic asylum because his intellect 
rebelled against the deification of woman.” 
Then he sought to publish his confession 
or self-justification (which had lain sealed 
and guarded for five years); but not in 
Sweden. A mutilated and falsified version 
of the book was published in Germany in 
1893, and the attorney-general prohibited 
its sale. Now, faithful translations of the 
origimal manuscript are appearing almost 
simultaneously in Germany and England. 


A “Terrible Book.” 
S STRINDBERG’S “novel” moral 
or immoral? There is a great di- 
versity of critical opinion on the 


subject. The author himself 
called it a “terrible book,” and he re- 
gretted that it was ever written. Sincere 


it is, without a doubt; but so are the rav- 
ings of a madman. Never, perhaps, in all 
literature have the hidden vices and folly 
of women been so mercilessly expozed. 
Yet how much of the work is mental delu- 
sion? How much the clairvoyance of 
incipient insanity? Strindberg was afflicted 
with other obsessions beside the infamy 


of women. He suffered at times from 
persecutional mania. When he was writ- 
ing his famous book against woman’s 


emancipation, he thought himself “continu- 
ally watched by twenty-five women.” He 
suspected Ibsen, whom he vilifies as the 
“famous Norwegian male blue-stocking,” 
of persecuting him in his plays. 


CONFESSION 
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AN INCORRIGIBLE ROMANTICIST 


Maurice Hewlett, whose new story, “Mrs. Lance- 
lot,” is laid in the pre-Victorian period, sees life 
ever in terms of a man and a maid. “The worship 
of women is im his blood, and the passionate legends 
of Iseult and Guenevere sing in his ears.” 
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Strindberg a “Somewhat 
Degraded Hamlet.” 


N THE opinion of the London 
Academy, “The Confessions of a 

-3) Fool” should have been read in 
manuscript by a brain specialist 

and immediately destroyed. Both the 
book and its publication are condemned 
as grossly immoral. The Athenaeum, on 
the contrary, pronounces it puritanically 
moral, It does not contain a page, the 
reviewer asserts, in which Strindberg’s 
moral judgment is obscure, in spite of the 
fact that the whole book is undeniably the 
product of an unsound mind. As a work 
of art, the writer continues, the book is 
likely to be overrated because of its author- 
ship; but is is impozing in audacity and 
sinister gloom. Strindberg here resembles 
a “somewhat degraded Hamlet.” To quote 
further: “In his nullity of will—in the 
icy, helpless loathing, rather than hot indig- 
nation, to which he falls a prey when con- 
fronted with evil—in his bitter contempt of 
woman, his disordered imagination, his in- 
tellectual brilliance, he might be the Dane’s 
own brother.” The story ends in pathetic 
incoherence: “What should such fellows as 
I do, crawling between heaven and earth?” 
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702 CURRENT LITERATURE 
— HEROIC UNPOPULARITY OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


F the question were put, who 
was the most unpopular of 
the great Victorian novelists, 
Meredith’s name would cer- 
tainly come uppermost. All 
through his letters,* now col- 

lected and edited by his son and designed 

to form the only biography of Meredith we 
shall ever know, the note of heroic struggle 
is predominant. “The very letters which 
make us wince through their disclosures of 
his hardships are restoring in what they 
tell us of his rectitude and courage,” says 
the New York Tribune. For twenty years, 
it was Meredith’s task to select salable 
books for the London publishing firm of 

Chapman and Hall; during twice that 

period, he wrote unsalable ones. Yet his 

was no sad and whining unpopularity, but 

a proud, wilful (some said perverse) ex- 

pression of a subjective art so complex and 

at times obscure that its ill success with 
the general public was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Americans should be proud of the 
fact that the first practical recognition of 

Meredith’s eccentric genius came from the 

States. In his old age, the poet-novelist 

regretted that he had not the time in which 

to address us particularly out of his books. 

The reasons for Meredith’s unpopularity 
are easily apparent, chief among them be- 
ing that he was half a century ahead of 
his time. Another, almost equally strong, 
is the difficulty of his style, which, as in 
the case of Walt Whitman, may forever 
render one of our great social democratic 
writers inaccessible to the democracy. 

Then, too, Meredith was tabooed by the 

British matron. One of his earliest novels, 

“Richard Feverel,” was banned as “im- 

moral,” and preached against from the pul- 

pit, which did not stimulate the sale of a 

book in 1860, as to-day. “Does she know 

that my literary reputation is tabooed as 
worse than libertine in certain virtuous 

Societies ?” he wrote about this time to the 

Rev. Augustus Jessopp, apropos of some 

counsel from that gentleman’s wife; “that 

there have been meetings to banish me 
from book-clubs? And that Paterfamilias 
has given Mr. Mudie a very large bit of 
his. petticoated mind concerning me? 

These are matters to be thought over. In 

the way of Art I never stop to consider 








* Letters or Gerorce MerepitH. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


what is admissible to the narrow minds of 
the drawing-room.” 

Meredith, moreover, had the audacity and 
hardihood to base his “Emilia,” not on a 
safe, old-fashioned plot, but on character 
and its continuous development. After 
which, he weakened temporarily, and for 
the only time, it appears, in his career. 
With “Emilia in Italy,” he made a “spank- 
ing bid” for popularity. “All story,” he 
wrote of the sequel, “no philosopher pres- 
ent: action, excitement, holding of your 
breath, chilling horror, classic sensation.” 
But this, too, failed of popularity. 

On the subject of his poems, Meredith 
said a wise word early. “I don’t think the 
age prosaic for not buying them. A man 
who hopes to be popular must think from 
the mass, and as the heart of the mass. 
If he follows out vagaries of his own brain, 
he cannot hope for general esteem; and he 
does smaller work. ‘Modern Love’ as a 
dissection of the sentimental passion of 
these days, could only be apprehended by 
the few who would read it many times. I 
have not looked for it to succeed. Why did 
I write it? Who can account for pres- 
| PE as 

There is something inspiring in the fact 
that Meredith was no tragic and neglected 
genius, misunderstanding and misunder- 
stood. He knew exactly what the British 
public wanted. He knew that it was not 
what his creative genius could produce. He 
was even aware of the “obscurities and 
absurdities” which persistently marred his 
work. “You should have whipped me on 
that score,” we find him writing to a too 
friendly critic. While at work on “Harry 
Richmond,” he acknowledged that he was 
evolving personality “too closely for the 
public”; but—‘“‘a man must work by the 
light of his conscience if he’s to do anything 
worth reading.” “Beauchamp’s Career,” 
the outcome of Meredith’s own campaigning 
in radical politics, was not thought good 
enough for the market by one prominent 
London publisher. Here is the author’s 
own outline of his still little read political 
novel: 


“It is philosophical—political, with no 
powerful stream of adventure: an attempt to 
show the forces round a young man of the 
present day, in England, who would move 
them, and finds them unutterably solid, though 
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MEREDITH’S CLIMB TO FAME 


it is seen in the end that he does 
not altogether fail, has not lived 
quite in vain. Of course, this is 
done in the concrete. A certain 
drama of self-conquest is gone 
through, for the hero is not per- 
fect. He is born of the upper 
class, and is scarcely believed in 
by any class, except when he 
vexes his own, and it is then to 
be hated. At the same time 
the mild spirit of a prosperous 
middle class, that is not ex- 
tremely alarmed, is shown to be 
above persecuting; so that the 
unfortunate young man is in 
danger of being thought dull 
save by those who enter his idea 
of the advancement of Humanity 
and his passion for it. In this 
he is a type. And I think his 
History a picture of the time— 
taking its mental action, and 
material ease and indifference, 
to be a necessary element of the 
picture.” 


Meredith was not always a 
pattern of the lofty and patient 


philosopher. He could be very 
irritable and aggressive. Sa- 
tire and ridicule were his 


ready weapons. Irony lurked 
even in his eulogy, so said his 
friends. For many years, he 
was under the double yoke of 
financial necessity and his em- 
ployer’s “sneer.” He was 
twice married; early in life 
to the widowed daughter of Thomas Love 
Peacock. “Two highly strung tempera- 
ments,” writes his biographer, “each imag- 
inative, emotional, quick to anger, cuttingly 
satirical in dispute, each an incomparable 
wielder of the rapier of ridicule, could not 
find domestic content within the narrow 
bounds of poverty and lodgings.” They 
separated in 1858, Meredith taking the in- 
fant son, and three years later Mrs. Mere- 


letters. 


dith died. His second marriage was a 
happy one. Yet we find him writing 
in 1878: “I have been nowhere but on 


my weekly hack-cab-horse expeditions [to 
Chapman & Hall’s], and it is doubtful 
that I shall ever go anywhere except on 
that tramroad, until I proceed in mute ac- 
companiment to my Last March. Life un- 
der these conditions is not so seductive as 
it appeared in youth, though in youth I 
looked out under a hail of blows.” 
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GEORGE MEREDITH AT EIGHTY 


The fifty-year struggle of a man of genius for the recognition 
of his contemporaries is the burden of Meredith’s newly published 


With the publication of “The Egoist,” 
Meredith’s mind had lost a little of its old 
self-confidence. The “jeering in his ears” 
had grown confusing. “I don’t think you 
will like it,” he wrote to Stevenson of the 
novel which is now generally considered 
his master-piece. “I doubt if those who 
care for my work will take to it at all.” 
“Tragic Comedians” pleased neither con- 
servatives nor radicals. It cut both ways. 
Meredith’s radical friends in politics were 
his sharpest critics, forgetting that the ex- 
periences of such a man are mostly mental, 
and not to be confined to any creed, political 
or otherwise. In return, he scored William 
Morris for capitulating as a poet to the 
British public. Toward the end of his life, 
when eager waiting for recognition had 
given way to mocking acceptance of his 
unpopularity, Meredith became supremely 
indifferent to critical blame; but he was 
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always quick in response to a word of dis- 
criminating praise. Withal, he was no 
cynic, no pessimist. Thomas Hardy’s “twi- 
light view of life” afflicted him. His own 
optimism was based securely on the philo- 
sophic reconciliation of nature and religion, 
and the belief in a social democratic evolu- 
tion which should include the emancipation 
of women. 

For Meredith above all was the novelist 
of the modern woman. With “Diana of 
the Crossways,” his interpretation of her 
early struggles, he reached something like 
popularity. “ ‘Enough for me that my Les- 
lie should vote, should think,’” he wrote in 
mocking amusement to his friend, Mrs. 
Leslie Stephen. “Beautiful posture of the 
Britannic wife! But the world is a mov- 
ing one that will pass her by.” One of 
his earliest admirations was for Lady Duff 
Gordon, whose famous “Letters From 
Egypt” are a _ revelation of womanly 
strength of intellect. Her daughter, Janet 
Ross (the Rose Jocelyn of “Evan Harring- 
ton”) now throws additional light on the 
personality of Meredith in her volume of 
reminiscences, “The Fourth Generation” 
(Scribner’s). In sex ethics, Meredith was 
in agreement with Edward Carpenter, writ- 
ing in 1894, that for forty years he had 
endeavored to mirror the same “wholesome 
truths” in his fiction as Carpenter expressed 
by a directer method. Concerning women, 
we must accept the following note, written 
so late as 1905, as his definite statement of 
his position: 


“Since I began to reflect I have been 
oppressed by the injustice done to women, the 
constraint put upon their natural aptitudes 
and their faculties, generally much to the 
degradation of the race. I have not studied 
them more closely than I have men, but with 
more affection, a deeper interest in their en- 
franchisement and development, being assured 
that women of the independent mind are 
needed for any sensible degree of progress. 
They will so educate their daughters, that 
these will not be instructed at the start to 
think themselves naturally inferior to men, 
because less muscular, and need not have re- 
course to particular arts, feline chiefly, to 
make their way in the world. I have no 
special choice among the women of my’ books. 
Perhaps I gave more color to ‘Diana Of The 
Crossways’ and ‘Clara Middleton’ of the 
‘Egoist,’ and this on account of their position.” 


Meredith was preeminently the fighting 
workman in our literature. His chalet on 


the summit of Box Hill, in Surrey, wit- 
nessed a travail as constant and heroic as 
Flaubert’s at Croisset. More so, because 
Flaubert was never exhausted by pot- 
boilers. 

As Meredith grew older and his time for 
work grew shorter, a day lost was like “a 
dropping of blood.” At the age of sixty- 
four he was ataxic, probably from over 
work, and still, according to his own de- 
scription, “an unpopular novelist and an 
unaccepted poet.” 


In youth and middle age, he had encount- 
ered the steady opposition of reviewers 
and public, only to meet in his old age with 
what he regarded as an “hereditary opposi- 
tion.” “Innovators in any department,” he 
wrote in 1885 to Frederick Greenwood, 
“have a tough struggle. Mine has 
lasted about thirty-five years, and still I 
have only to appear for the bawlers to be 
in an uproar. As I know the world I do 
not complain. I am sensible not the less 
of generous voices.” 

More than twenty years later, and 
shortly before Meredith’s death, we find 
the following highly significant note writ- 
ten to an English critic, Laurie Magnus: 
“I have to say that I did not expect to see 
in my time the chief aim of my work in 
verse struck upon with so sure a mark. 
I had no expectation at all, for my views 
of life are taken to be eccentric. They 
can hardly pretend to the title of philoso- 
phy, they are so simple. They are not the 
views of society, it is true. But society is 
kept in animation by the customary, in the 
first place, and secondly by sentiment. It 
has little love of Earth (or Nature) and 
gives ear mainly to those who shiver with 
dread of the things that are, not seeing that 
a frank acceptance of Reality is the firm 
basis of the Ideal.” 

He supplements this statement in a letter 
published some years previously: “I have 
written always with the perception that 
there is no life but of the spirit; that the 
concrete is really the shadowy; yet that the 
way to spiritual life lies in the complete un- 
folding of the creature, not in the nipping 
of his passions. An outrage to Nature 
helps to extinguish his light. 

“To the flourishing of the spirit, then, 
through the healthy exercise of the 
senses. These are simple truisms. But 
of such are the borderways of the path of 
wisdom.” 
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AN ENGLISH NOVELIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 705 
WHAT ARNOLD BENNETT THINKS OF US 





Pp —tk>—,) RNOLD BENNETT closes his 

new book* of American im- 
pressions with the statement 
that he is not prepared ulti- 
mately to stand by any single 
view which they put forward. 
He admits that he saw only a corner of 
this vast country. The one possible justi- 
fication of the book, he says, is that it 
offers an immediate account (as accurate as 
he could make it) of “the first tremendous 
impact of the United States on a mind 
receptive and unprejudiced.” As such, the 
record is generally conceded to possess a 
high degree of charm and of interest. Mr. 
Bennett quite evidently enjoyed his visit 
here. An almost boyish enthusiasm in- 
forms his writing. 

Superlatives appear in almost every 
chapter of this delightful chronicle. The 
“loveliest modern thing” that Mr. Bennett 
saw in America was the Puvis de Chavan- 
nes decoration on the grand staircase of 
the Boston Public Library. The “most 
majestic terminus in the world” is what he 
calls the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in 
New York. A propos of river shipping on 
the Hudson, he declares: “It made me 
think of Mark Twain’s incomparable mas- 
terpiece, ‘Life on the Mississippi,’ for which 
I would sacrifice the entire works of 
Thackeray and George Eliot.” Mr. Bennett 
has only scorn for Americans who run 
down their own country on the ground that 
it is “Philistine” and inartistic. “Modern 
Italy,” he remarks, “may in the mass be 
more lyrical than America, but in either 
architecture or painting Italy is simply not 
to be named with America.” He adds: 


“The dilettani have accomplished a wonder- 
ful feat of unnaturalness in forgetting that 
their poor, inartistic Philistine country did 
provide, inter alia, the great writer who has 
influenced French imaginative writers more 
deeply than any other foreign writer since 
Byron—Edgar Allan Poe; did produce one of 
the world’s supreme poets—Whitman; did 
produce the greatest pure humorist of modern 
times; did produce the miraculous Henry 
James; did produce Stanford White and the 
incomparable McKim; and did produce the 
only two Anglo-Saxon personalities who in 
graphic art have been able to impose them- 


*Your Unitep States: IMPRESSIONS OF A First 
Visttr. By Arnold Bennett. Illustrated by Frank 
Craig. Harper & Brothers. 


selves on modern Europe—Whistler and John 
Sargent.” 


In many similar passages, Mr. Bennett 
vigorously attacks the idea that America 
is sordidly and exclusively commercial. He 
had expected, he says, to be often asked 
how much he earned. He never was asked. 
He had expected to be often informed by 
casual acquaintances of their exact income. 
Nobody save an interviewer or so and the 
president of a great trust, ever passed him 
even a hint as to the amount of his in- 
come. He had also expected to receive 
many hard words and some insolence from 
paid servants, such as train-men, tram- 
men, lift-boys and policemen. From this 
class, as from others, he received polite- 
ness and courtesy. Of boasting and im- 
patient vanity concerning the achievements 
of the United States, he heard not so much 
as a word. The legendary “American 
rush” was for him a fable. “Whether it 
ever existed,” he writes, “I know not; but 
I certainly saw no trace of it, either in 
New York or Chicago.” Fifth Avenue 
appealed to him as the proudest thorough- 
fare he had ever seen anywhere. He ad- 
mired the University Club. He praises the 
Gorham store, with its fine cornice. He 
had neither read nor heard a word of the 
cornices of New York, and yet for him 
New York was first and last the city of 
effective cornices. “The cornice must re- 
mind you of Italy, and through Italy of 
the Renaissance. And is it not the boast 
of the United States to be a renaissance?” 
He continues: 


“The critical European excusably expects a 
very great deal from Fifth Avenue, as being 
the principal shopping street of the richest 
community in the world.... The glory of 
the thoroughfare inspires even those who only 
walk up and down it. It inspires particularly 
the mounted policeman as he reigns over a 
turbulent crossing. It inspires the women, and 
particularly the young women, as they pass in 
front of the windows, owning their contents 
in thought. I sat once with an old, white- 
haired, and serious gentleman, gazing through 
glass at Fifth Avenue, and i ventured to say 
to him, “There are fine women on Fifth Av- 
enue.” ‘By Jfove!’ he exclaimed, with deep 
conviction, and his eyes suddenly fired, ‘there 
are!’ On the whole, I think that, in their car- 
riages or on their feet, they know a little bet- 
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ter how to do justice to a fine thoroughfare 
than the women of any other capital in my 
acquaintance. I have driven rapidly in a fast 
car, clinging to my hat and my hair against 
the New York wind, from one end of Fifth 
Avenue to the other, and what with the sun- 
shine, and the flags wildly waving in the sun- 
shine, and the blue sky and the cornices jutting 
into it and the roofs scraping it, and the large 
whiteness of the stores, and the invitation of 
the signs, and the display of the windows, and 
the swift sinuousness of the other cars, and 
the proud opposing processions of American 
subjects—what with all this and with the su- 
preme imperialism of the mounted policeman, 
I have been positively intoxicated!” 


Broadway inspired in Mr. Bennett re- 
spect rather than enthusiasm. It “lacks 
distinction,” he says, “it lacks any sort of 
impressiveness, save in its first two miles.” 
The sky-scrapers that cluster about its 
lower end made a tremendous impression 
upon him; yet he could not take them seri- 
ously as architecture. In this connection 
he writes: 


“I regret for my own sake that I could not 
be more sympathetic toward the existing sky- 
scraper as an architectural entity, because I had 
assuredly no European prejudice against the 
sky-scraper as such. The objection of most 
people to the sky-scraper is merely that it is un- 
usual—the instinctive objection of most people 
to everything that is original enough to violate 
tradition! I, on the contrary, as a convinced 
modernist, would applaud the unusualness of 
the sky-scraper. Nevertheless, I cannot pos- 
sibly share the feelings of patriotic New- 
Yorkers who discover architectural grandeur 
in, say, the Flat Iron Building or the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Building. To me they 
confuse the poetical idea of these buildings 
with the buildings themselves. I eagerly admit 
that the bold, prow-like notion of the Flat 
Iron cutting northward is a splendid notion, 
an inspiring notion; it thrills. But the build- 
ing itself is ugly—nay, it is adverbially ugly; 
and no reading of poetry into it will make it 
otherwise. 

“Similarly, the Metropolitan Building is 
tremendous. It is a grand sight, but it is an 
ugly sight. The men who thought of it, who 
first conceived the notion of it, were poets. 
They said, ‘We will cause to be constructed 
the highest building in the world; we will 
bring into existence the most amazing adver- 
tisement that an insurance company ever had.’ 
That is good; it is superb; it is a proof of 
heroic imagination. But the actual designers 
of the building did not rise to the hight of it.” 


As for the American business man, the 
trouble with him, Mr. Bennett thinks, is 


not so much that he is niggardly or com- 
mercial in the baser sense as that, having 
put the best of himself into his vocation, he 
makes it a life-passion and a monomania. 


“The rough, broad difference between the 
American and the European business man is 
that the latter is anxious to leave his work, 
while the former is anxious to get to it. The 
attitude of the American business man toward 
his business is preeminently the attitude of an 
artist. You may say that he loves money. 
So do we all—artists particularly. No stock- 
broker’s private journal could be more full of 
dollars than Balzac’s intimate correspondence 
is full of francs. But whereas the ordinary 
artist loves money chiefly because it represents 
luxury, the American business man _ loves. it 
chiefly because it is the sole proof of success 
in his endeavor. . . ; 

“On no other hypothesis can the unrivaled 
ingenuity and splendor and ruthlessness of 
American business undertakings be satisfac- 
torily explained. They surpass the European, 
simply because they are never out of the 
thoughts of their directors, because they are 
adored with a fine frenzy. And for the same 
reason they are decked forth in magnificence. 
Would a man enrich his office with rare 
woods and stuffs and marbles if it were not a 
temple? Would he bestow graces on the en- 
vironment if while he was in it the one idea 
at the back of his head was the anticipation 
of leaving it? Watch American business men 
together, and if you are a European you will 
clearly perceive that they are devotees. They 
are open with one another, as intimates are. 


Jealousy and secretiveness are much rarer — 


among them than in Europe. They show off 
their respective organizations with pride and 
with candor. Hear one of them say enthusiastic- 
ally of another: ‘It was a great idea he had 
—connecting his New York and his Philadel- 
phia places by wireless—a great idea!’ They 
call one another by their Christian names, 
fondly. They are capable of wonderful 
friendships in business. They are cemented 
by one religion—and it is not golf. Could 
a man be happy long away from a hobby so 
entrancing, a toy so intricate and marvelous, 
a setting so splendid? Is it strange that, ab- 
sorbed in that wondrous satisfying hobby, he 
should make love with the nonchalance of an 
animal? At which point I seem to have come 
dangerously near to the topic of the singular 
position of the American woman, about which 
everybody is talking... .” 


Here the argument tantalizingly breaks 
off. Perhaps Mr. Bennett intends to re- 
serve an entire book for so large a question 
as that of the American woman. 
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THE PRESENT CONFLICT BETWEEN ROMANTICISM 
AND CLASSICISM 


N ALL the works of man, 
says Hilaire Belloc, the 
gifted English writer, you 
will find an antagonism be- 
tween two opposite modes 
in the treatment of mate- 

rial, whether the art be rhetoric, expo- 

sition, sculpture, painting, drama, lyric 
or prose fiction. The one is the Classical, 
the other the Romantic, spirit. At the 
present time and for three generations past 
we have been living mainly in the at- 
mosphere of Romanticism. Its influence, 

Mr. Belloc contends, has been as devastat- 

ing as a fever. “To what excesses in art,” 

he exclaims, “has it not led us!” 

The votary of Romanticism, Mr. Belloc 
continues, does not ask of a work of art: 
Is it beautiful? Is it true? “To what ex- 
tent does this excite me?” “With how 
much violence is this or that emotion 
aroused.” “What sense of adventure, of 
novelty, does this author or this artist give 
me?” And, incidentally, “How far does he 
succeed in evading that dull, clogging thing 
—proportion, exactitude, justice?’ These 
are the criteria, Mr. Belloc charges, which 
we have applied to modern work in an in- 
creasing degree since the Romantic malady 
seized us. 

Mr. Belloc admits that Romanticism ap- 
pears at intervals in the history of human 
art, and that it is sometimes inspiring. He 
will not deny that it seems to be ineradica- 
ble from human effort. He concedes its 
necessity in the sense that “those parasites 
which prey upon a healthy body, yet with- 
out which that healthy body could not 
survive,’ are necessary. He says further 
(in The Fortnightly Review): 





“At any rate, we know from the history of 
art that this Romantic spirit recurs, and sat- 
isfies—always for short periods, never for 
long—a violent craving for novelty, for ad- 
venture, for emotion of an exaggerative type. 
As, for instance, when you see a play of Ib- 
sen’s: from what known and accepted stand- 
ards of morality, data common to the writer, 
the audience, and the actors, has that play 
proceeded? From none. It is the boast of 
such work that it has no common and known 
reality from which it proceeds. 

“To what definable ideal does it tend? To 
none. I will take any one of the plays. Take 
the ‘Doll’s House.’ You have there a play 


proceeding from no fixed, existent moral real- 
ity of the institution of marriage, revered and 
accepted by the author and his audience; 
neither that of our laws nor that of any 
other known laws. It has no definable ideal 
which Ibsen desires to reach; no balanced per- 
fection of mood into which he desires to lead 
his public. You have violent emotion, of that 
there is no doubt; and it proceeds from chaos 
into the unknown. What you enjoy—if you 
do enjoy it—what, at any rate, you feel is 
that you have been disturbed. That is what 
you probably want to feel because you are 
modern. 

“That is true of the music you hear when you 
go to hear Strauss. It is true of the philos- 
ophy that you read when you read Nietzsche. 
It is true of the pictures you look at when 
you look upon any one of those moderns who 
increase in their extravagance until you come 
to the Cubists and Futurists.” 


Mr. Belloc hopes that Romanticism has 
almost spent itself, and that we stand at the 
turn of the tide. The time is ripe, he feels, 
for a Classical renaissance. By Classicism 
he means the spirit that inspired Greek 
temples, the dramas of Racine, Corneille 
and Sophocles, and the writings of Dryden, 
Pope and Swift. Its first principle is 
moderation. It admits, that is to say, the 
regimen of authority and government in 
artistic effort; it works upon a plan set it 
by some superior. “Wherever,” Mr. Bel- 
loc tells us, “Classical work is done, one of 
the first tests applied to it by a man who 
pretends to no more than its recognition is 
that he asks whether or no certain .rules 
have been observed.” 

A second phenomenon of Classicism, as 
Mr. Belloc defines it, is that it works not 
only to a set plan, but also according to a 
known scale. “It observes not only pat- 
tern but a size of pattern. A sonnet to 
be perfect must have fourteen lines. 
It must be divided into an octave and a 
sextet. The rhymes, tho they are permit- 
ted a certain latitude of variation, are not 
permitted more than that latitude, and the 
whole combination must be not only united 
but single.” 

The Classical spirit conforms to the an- 
cient spirit of religion. It proceeds from 
a known reality towards a definable ideal. 
And, above all, Mr. Belloc contends, it sig- 
nifies proportion: 
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“You look at a great Greek statue like 
the winged Victory of the Louvre, or at the 
thirteenth-century statue of St. Louis in 
Rheims, and if you are afflicted with this 
modern spirit you will say, ‘Well, it leaves me 
cold.’ You may even go further and say, as 
some have said—a sort of blasphemy—that 
these perfect works of art were not intended 
to subserve a human appetite or to fulfill a 
human need, but were simply jugglery with 
certain rules and the attempt to achieve an 
ideal which, tho capable of definition, was so 
cold as to be remote from humanity—to be 
almost mathematical in its quality. If you 
think that, you are in error. Not only are 
you in error, but you are missing what is, 
perhaps, after spiritual things, the chief satis- 
faction of human life. For to understand the 
Classical spirit and to take pleasure in its 
manifestations is, on the merely esthetic side 
of life, the highest position to which you can 
attain. 

“T will attempt to entitle its object, its en- 
deavor, and the human need it attempts to 
satisfy. 

“The object of the Classical spirit is 
plenitude, fulness. Its endeavor is to com- 
plete what is lacking in men, and the appetite 
it professes to satisfy is the human demand 
for proportion, which is the expression of 
ultimate reality. In explanation of that last 
phraze—proportion is the expression of ulti- 


mate reality—another way of saying it is 
clearer: when things are out of proportion 
they are out of truth. To tell the truth about 
a man, to tell the truth about an event, you 
must have proportion between all the parts 
of the man or the event, or you are telling 
a falsehood; and your falsehood will be 
greater or less according as your failure in 
proportion is greater or less... The immediate 
reward which the Classical spirit offers you 
is serenity; and the continuance of that re- 
ward is repoze. ... It is not a dull plenitude, 
nor a mere vacation which the Classical spirit 
gives. It is an active plenitude, and it is a 
repoze instinct with life; a permanent, lasting, 
and increasing pleasure; not the repoze of 
fatigue, but the repoze of satisfaction. .. 

“The Greek spirit, with its admirably placid 
completion, precisely struck that mean which 
is the basis of the Aristotelian philosophy, the 
only permanent philosophy of the world. The 
‘mean’ does not mean a sort of average be- 
tween two extremes; it does not mean an 
average or a compromize. It has a positive 
value. In the modern slang the mean is ‘it.’ 
When you come upon that in a work of art 
of any kind, you have gone as near as it is 
permitted for human nature to come to the 
work of the Creator, and to a mirroring of 
the Divine. To reach, or nearly to reach, 
such perfection is the boast of the Classical 
spirit.” 





A BELGIAN POET OF 


O the American reader Mae- 
terlinck stands not only for 
Belgian literature, but for 
all there is of it. But in 
Belgium itself, and in France, 
another name has always 

been linked with his and often placed 

above it. ‘‘Emile Verhaeren is the greatest 
and most powerfully original of our poets,” 
says Eugéne Gilbert. René Bertaut would 
place him side by side with Maeterlinck, 
and calls him one who has formed his own 
ideals from which he has never deviated, 
never imitating and not easily imitated. 

As far back as 1904, George Brandes 

announced in an article in The Con- 

temporary Review (just translated into 

French in La Grande Revue): “He is 

now recognized as Belgium’s chief French 

lyrist, and as one of the best poets in the 

French-speaking world.” This lyric qual- 

ity, believed untranslatable, has, according 

to the same critic, kept from him the in- 





COMPELLING GENIUS 


ternational fame that Maeterlinck so 
quickly won, for tho he is widely read in 
Russia and two volumes have appeared in 
English translation—one by Arthur Symons 
—it was not until this year that the 
strength of his following all over the world 
became apparent. Stephan Zweig has just 
presented his poetic and dramatic work to 
the German public in a three-volume trans- 
lation with critical appreciation; J. Middle- 
ton Murray, in a series of articles in T. P.’s 
Weekly, in which he calls him the greatest 
modern epic poet, reintroduces him to 
England. The reason for this manifesta- 
tion is the same that explains the appear- 
ance of the Futurists, for Verhaeren really 
does what the Futurists are always getting 
ready to do—he has used the new rhythms 
of modern industrial life to express in 
poetry life’s new beauty. For the rhythms 
of the Age of Steel cannot always be taken 
from the Age of Gold, and unless art is to 
die out entirely from the life of man, it 
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A LYRIC INTERPRETER OF THE INDUSTRIAL STRUGGLE 


must draw from the sounds, 
sights and meanings of life 
he now lives. In the Galerie 
Arnold at Dresden there has 
just been held an exhibition 
called “Workplaces”; all the 
subjects of painting or sculp- 
ture were taken from the 
mighty enterprizes of modern 
industrial life—harbors, rail- 
roads, market-places, the life 
and stress of cities 

what 


dustrial development now has 
reached the point where it 
must find expression in art, 
or for the first time in the 










world’s history, civilization 
would be dumb. Emile Ver- 
haeren’s poetry gives it a 
voice, manifold voices. Says 


WY 


J. M. 


“He is become, by a convic- 
tion that all life is good and 
therefore that modern life must 
be good, the poetic interpreter 
of the age of smoke and steam, 
when the gaunt, black tentacles 
of factories and pits are creeping over the 
old comeliness of the earth and leaving some 
strange repellant beauty that men avoid be- 
cause they cannot understand. Verhaeren 
sings the triumph songs of commerce and in- 
dustry, of man, reaching through these vast 
creations of his mind and strength to the 
shock of new conquest. He voices the paean 
of humanity on the threshold of the twentieth 
century.” 


Murray: 


But he did not reach this point without 
a profound, long-waged struggle. It shows 
in his face that gave him long ago the 
name of “the Viking” among his friends, 
now thin and furrowed, almost that of a 
broken man; in his lined mouth under the 
long drooping moustache; in his tired, 
tender gray eyes. It is recorded in his 
successive volumes, from the robust hu- 
man animalism of his first poem, through 
the cries of “a man immensely lost,” to 
the serene loveliness of his “Tumultuous 
Forces” or “Manifold Splendor.” 

“The Flemings,” his first volume, ap- 
peared when, as a young man, he had just 
been admitted to the Brussels bar. He 
soon left the practice of law to give himself 
wholly to literature. The book consists of 
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Courtesy of Edwin Bjorkman 


THE PEER OF MAETERLINCK? 


Emile Verhaeren, whom we see in this sketch through the eyes of 
Felix Vallotton, is set by some critics on a 
His poems are almost impossible to translate, else he might be as 
well known as his distinguished fellow-countryman. 


level with Maeterlinck. 


scenes of Flemish country life, such as he 
remembered from his childhood in the little 
village of St. Amande, scenes such as 
Rubens loved to paint, dripping with sun- 
shine, warm as the soil. His second vol- 
ume, “The Monks,” pictures the mystic 
Flanders of Memling. Then comes a fear- 
ful change. Deep-seated disease attacks 
him; in “Evenings” we hear the cries of 
the suffering body, in “Disasters” and 
“Black Torches” the soul exhales its woe. 
He can no longer endure the beauty of 
nature, he wanders through city after city. 
It is winter when he comes to London; it 
is the fit place for his sick soul. 


Its sleep 
Fever-tormented with grim dreams of blood— 
Old London and its river growing ever, 
A dream within a dream... . In the zine air 
overhead 
Spires, steeples, domes, belfries, and chimney- 
stacks, 
Torments of stone and shadow, stab the sky. 
In “Apparitions upon my Path” fearful fig- 
ures pass one by one across a vast, desolate 
plain: the Shape of the Horizon, always 
afraid of itself and retreating toward the 














' THE CITY WAITING FOR ITS PREY 


A_ weird drawing suggested to Marcus Behmer by 
writings of the poet Verhaeren in which the city is 
oes as a vampire sucking the blood of country 
olk. 


afar; Fatigue, dragging after it the dead 
centuries; Knowledge, whose piercing gaze 
has sought, and sought in vain; Nothing- 
ness and Decay, waiting with ironic smile for 
all things to fall into their power. Suddenly 
at the very close comes a canticle of joy 
and solemn hope. St. George, bright- 
armored, rainbow-haloed, descends from the 
sky. The ghastly forms vanish. 


I laid in his pale proud hand 

The sad flowers of my sorrow. 
He is gone, and I can stand 
Brave and face the morrow. 

On my front I bear his brand— 
The gold cross of his lance’s wand. 
He has gone straight to his God 
With my heart in his hand. 


It is the turning point. From now on 
the course of the poet is upward. No 
longer obsessed by his own anguish, he 
looks out upon the world about him, at the 
great cities that drew him when he was 
sick because they are themselves a vast 
disease. He sees the octopus cities sucking 
dry the country, drawing out of the hypno- 
tized villages power, purpose and life. The 
first volume of this second period closes 
with an anathema hurled at the new mon- 
ster “of stucco, of wood, of marble, of iron, 
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of gold, the tentacled town,” and “Villes 
tentaculaires” becomes the title of the last 
of the series and remains a permanent en- 
richment of the French poetic vocabulary. 
But tho he is best known as the poet of 
the “octopus cities” it is not as their enemy, 
but as their interpreter. Here his art en- 
ters upon its latest and greatest stage of 
development. Says Stephan Zweig: 


“This is the new quality in Verhaeren, that 
he has transformed into rhythm not only the 
voices of nature, but also the new sounds, the 
mutterings of the crowd, the roaring of the 
cities, the muffled drone of the factories. 
Often one hears the beat of hammers, the 
hard, angular sound of metal wheels, the rattle 
of looms, the hiss of locomotives—often the 
wild, restless tumult of the street, the hum 
and drone of mighty masses of folk. Poets 
before him modeled their verses upon the 
regularity of the brook purling over the 
stones, or the murmuring voice of the wind. 
But he lets the voice of new things speak; 
lets the rhythm of the city, ... this restless 
wave of a new sea, that beats on the old 
shores, overflow in the new poetry. The new 
industrial sounds have here become poetic 
music.” 


More than this, his crowning volumes 
weave from all these notes a noble world- 
harmony. “A strong belief in the better- 
ment of men, in progress through freedom 
and beauty symbolizes itself,” says Prof. 
Richard Meyer in Velhagen und Klasing’s 
Monatshefte, “in a mighty orchestration of 
the collective life of civilized man, that 
makes the separate voices—-even the cry of 
pain and the lament of the deserted,—serve 
as instruments.” And Verhaeren himself is 
quoted by Mr. Murray as declaring: “It 
seems to me that poetry must soon end in 
a very definite pantheism. The old divisions 
between the soul and the body, God and the 
universe, are fast disappearing. Man is a 
fragment in the architecture of the world. 
He enjoys the consciousness and the intelli- 
gence of the whole of which he is a part. 
In some senses by a miracle he has become 
the personal god in whom his forefathers 
believed. Now I ask if it is possible that 
lyric exaltation should long remain indif- 
ferent to such a liberation of human power 
and delay to celebrate so vast a spectacle of 
grandeur. The poet has now only to let 
himself be invaded by what he sees, 
guesses and imagines, for works that are 
new and young and strident to be born 
from his heart and brain.” 
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A SENSATIONAL HUMAN DOCUMENT 
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THE BAFFLING PSYCHOLOGY OF MADAME STEINHEIL 


S Marguerite Steinheil one of 
the most cunning murderers 
of the ages, or an innocent 
woman helplessly caught in a 
web of political intrigue and 
crime? This is the dark 

riddle which still remains unsolved after 

the publication of Madame _ Steinheil’s 
elaborate “Memoirs” (Sturgis & Walton 

Company) and column upon column of 

critical review. The London Outlook finds 

her book “amazing,” while the Academy 
sets it down as “stranger than fiction.” 

The author’s fascinating mask, whatever it 

may conceal, is impenetrable. Her story is 

one of the most baffling ever written. 

Briefly, the facts are these: Four years 
ago, all Paris was roused by the murder of 
a well-known artist, Adolphe Steinheil, a 
nephew of Meissonier, and his 
mother-in-law, Madame Japy, 
in the artist’s villa. Both the 
victims had been strangled 
during the night of May 30- 
31st; while Madame Steinheil, 
the wife and daughter, was 
found in the morning by a 
valet, bound head and foot to 
her bed and raving about 
three men in black gowns and 
a red-haired woman. Some of 
Madame Steinheil’s jewels, in- 
cluding the remaining pearls 
of a mysterious necklace (the 
gift of President Faure) were 
reported stolen; also a dummy 
of Faure’s Memoirs, a secret 
history of the third French 
Republic, the original of 
which is still presumably in 
Madame’s possession. 

The murderers were not 
discovered, and gradually sus- 
picion settled on Madame 
Steinheil herself, the suspicion 
being strengthened to an ac- 
cusation of guilt by her own 
deceitful (and, she pleads, dis- 
traught) attempt to incrim- 
inate the valet. The Paris 
mob, led by the yellow news- 
papers, howled for her death. 
She was insulted and terror- 
ized. Henri Rochefort, the 
old warrior of Paris journal- 








ism, wrote a daily diatribe against her, hurl- 
ing abusive epithets. The woman who had 
once been known in official and artistic 
circles as the “Queen of Paris,” was now 
execrated as the “Red Widow,” the “Black 
Panther.” The examining magistrate had 
prejudged her case. Yet—*“I feel the shud- 
der of a judicial error,” exclaimed the judge 
at her trial; and the jury acquitted Madame 
Steinheil, seven to five. 

Madame Steinheil is now living quietly 
in England with her daughter. She tells 
her story ‘with apparent simplicity and 
candor, and in a manner which the London 
Academy considers would do credit to the 
most famous feuilletoniste. Whatever as- 
sistance she may have received in the 
preparation of these pages, there is but one 
personality behind them, observant, artistic, 


CRIMINAL OR VICTIM? 


Madame Steinheil, who is shown here writing in her garden, has 
lately published in England, America and France, memoirs revealing 
literary power and deepening the mystery of the notorious murder 
case in which she was involved four years ago. 
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charming, with a strong will and unques- 
tionably, in the opinion of the London Out- 
look, a very unbalanced character. The 
critics, both English and American, are 
generally agreed on a high estimate of the 
Memoirs, not only as a sensational “human 
document” but as a revelation of the 
writer’s times, political, artistic and literary. 
The critical verdict as to Madame’s guilt, 
however, seems to remain about where the 
Paris jury left it—seven to five in favor of 
acquittal. The New York Nation says: 


“No one has ever been punished for the 


crime of the Impasse Ronsin, and the identity 
of its perpetrators remains as mysterious as 
ever. Madame Steinheil is inclined to believe 
—and the facts of the case seem to sustain 
her theory—that in part, at least, it had a 
political motive, and that there were factors 
involved which made its complete clearing up 
not altogether desirable for those in high 
quarters. French politics at that time were 
a hotbed of intrigue, and enough ugly scan- 
dals have come to the surface to make the 
existence of others, more carefully covered 
up, quite credible. In this aspect, the affaire 
Steinheil connects itself readily with the af- 
faire Dreyfus. Indeed, when Félix Faure 
died, and persistent rumor had it, for a time, 
that Madame Steinheil was in some way im- 
plicated in his death, it was as a Dreyfusard 
or an anti-Dreyfusard agent—there was some 
conflict of opinion on this point—that she was 
supposed to be acting.” 


Madame Steinheil tells us frankly that 
she was in the position of the wife who, 
separated from her husband, remained his 
working partner. Adolphe Steinheil was 
an inferior artist. Marguerite Steinheil- 
Japy, as she frequently styles herself, made 
him a successful one. Her salon was the 
most brilliant in Paris, tho distinctly de- 
cadent in character. “There came to the 
villa in the Impasse Ronsin,” its mistress 
writes, “people who were ingeniously ro- 
mantic, wickedly childish and recklessly 
unconventional; but whatever their moral 
shortcomings, they were never dull. And 
that is a great deal.” She became the 
“friend and confidante” of Félix Faure, 
who, according to the New York Nation, 
“made such use of what he regarded as 
her political sagacity and psychological 
acumen that, in her relation with him, 
Madame Steinheil . . . appears less a mis- 
tress in the vulgar sense than a royal favor- 
ite.” The famous artists Henner and 
Bonnat were never tired of sketching and 


painting her hands—those “ridiculously 
tiny hands” which, the examining magis- 
trate declared, were proof of her guilt. 
They looked so innocent, but were a lie— 
like her entire personality! She sang duets 
with Gounod. Bartholdi confided to her: 
“The Americans believe that it is Liberty 
that illumines the world, but, in reality, 
it is my genius.” She once heard Rodin 
say: “The artist cannot improve upon na- 
ture, and Life is Beauty.” Francois Cop- 
pée, the gentle Académicien, was a near 
neighbor and one of Madame’s “faithful.” 
Massenet inscribed himself her “respectful, 
obedient and faithful accompanist.” Zola 
came to that salon. Naturally, throughout 
the Dreyfus affair, it was a storm center. 

The author of the Rougon-Macquarts 
was manly and brave, but very egotistical. 
One day, she “teased” him: 


“*How is the chase after human documents 
going on?’ I asked. 

“Quite well, madame. I hunt my quarry 
everywhere, and all day long. Human docu- 
ments, slices of life, searching character- 
studies, that is all there is in literature.’ 

“‘But what of the writer’s personality? 
Is that of no account whatever?’ 

“Tt shouldn't be. I try to eliminate my 
personality from my books... .’ 

“‘*And don’t you succeed?’ I asked. 

“‘T have the misfortune of being possessed 
of a temperament which I cannot altogether 
get rid of, alas!’ came the pompous reply.” 


After rereading “La Terre,’ Madame 
informed him: 


“*You are a pessimist, M. Zola! You see 
only one side of life, the ugly and animal 
side; and but one kind of people . . . the bad 
kind. And to cap it all, you exaggerate. You 
believe yourself a ‘realist,’ but as a matter of 
fact, you are an idealist—with an ugly ideal!’ 

“It was very evident that Zola was not 
pleased. Without relenting, however, I went 
on: ‘I have lived in the country for many, 
many years. I assure you that our peasants 
... bear very little likeness to the brutes you 
describe. I have loved the peasants... .’ 

“‘And I, madame,’ Zola retorted severely, 
‘I have observed them.’” 


Madame Steinheil, in these “Memoirs,” 
has told everything—and nothing. Her 
themes, as the London Nation: remarks, re- 
quire the combined genius of a Gaboriau 
and a Balzac to resolve them. Her per- 
sonality as surely requires the insistent ob- 
servation of a Zola. 
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¥OR twenty years,” says Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie in The Out- 
look, “the country has been 
too busy to take account of 
its poetry; but now that it is 
learning that wealth without 
poetry is weariness, and that the divorce 
of the senses from the imagination is a 
spiritual scandal, and a breeder of material 
scandals as well, it may turn again to the 
singers who have neither feared nor flat- 
tered it, but have refused to be blinded by 
its prosperity or confused by its resound- 
ing activities. The new poetry is refresh- 
ing reading, not because it is great but 
because it keeps the old loyalty to the things 
of the spirit.” 

There are signs of growing interest in 
this “new poetry” and in the new poets. 
Miss Harriet Munroe has started in Chicago 
a little magazine entitled Poetry, with ade- 
quate financial support for five years prom- 
ised in advance. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite 
is about to start a similar enterprize in 
Boston—the Poetry Journal. And the new 
Poetry Review, of London, finds the Amer- 
ican public fairly responsive to its appeal. 
More striking still is the interest awakened 
in “The Lyric Year”’—a volume published 
last month by Mitchell Kennerley, and con- 
taining I00 poems by 100 contemporary 
American poets. This is the ¢csult of an 
offer made by Mr. Ferdinand Earle of 
$1,000 in prizes for the three best poems 
of the year, publication in a magazine not 
barring a poem from its chance for a prize 
About 9,500 poems were sent in and from 
these 100 were selected by Mr. Earle for 
publication in “The Lyric Year.” From 
these, three were selected for the prizes by 
the two judges, William S. Braithwaite 
and Edward J. Wheeler, editor of CURRENT 
LirERATURE. Two of the three prize-win- 
ners—“Second Avenue,” by Orrick Johns, 
which receives the first prize, and “An Ode 
for the Centenary of the Birth of Robert 
Browning,” by George Sterling, which re- 
ceives the third prize—have already been 
reprinted in part in these pages. The poem 
which receives the secozd prize we are 
enabled also to reprint by permission of Mr. 
Kennerley. It is a surprise. The author 
has been known as a writer of dialect verse, 
but not as a writer of such finished high- 
class poetry as this: 
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POETRY 


TO A THRUSH. 
By THomas AvucustiINE DALY. 


Sing, clear, O throstle! 

Thou golden-tongued apostle 
And little brown-frocked brother 

Of the loved Assisian! 

Sing courage to the mother, 
Sing strength into the man, 


For they who, in another May, 
Trod Hope’s scant wine from grapes of pain, 
Have tasted in thy song to-day 
The bitter-sweet red lees again. 
To them in whose sad May-time thou 
Sang’st comfort from thy maple bough 
To tinge the presaged dole with sweet, 
O prophet then, be prophet now 
And paraclete! 


That fateful May! The pregnant vernal night 
Was throbbing with the first faint pangs of 


day, 
The while, with cosmic urge toward life and 
light, 
Earth-atoms countless groped their destined 
way; 


And one full-winged to fret 
Its tender oubliette, 
The warding motker-heart above it woke. 
Darkling she lay in doubt, then, sudden wise, 
Whispered her husband’s drowsy ear and broke 
The estranging seal of slumber from his 
eyes: 
“My hour is nigh: arise.” 


Already when, with arms for comfort linked, 
The lovers at an eastward window stood, 
The rosy day, in cloudy swaddlings, blinked 
Through misty green new-fledged in Wister 
Wood. 
Breathless, upon this birth 
The still-entrancéd earth 
Seemed brooding motionless in windless space. 
Then rose thy priestly chant, O holy bird! 
And heaven and earth were quickened with its 
grace; 
To tears were moved two wedded souls who 
heard, 


And one, unborn, was stirred! 


O Comforter, enough that from thy green, 
Hid tabernacle in the wood’s recess 
To those care-haunted lovers thou, unseen, 
Shouldst send thy flame-tipped song to cheer 
and bless. j 
Enough for them to hear 
And feel thy presence near: 
And yet when he, regardful of her ease, 
Had led her back by brightening hall and 
stair 
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To her own chamber’s quietude and peace, 
One maple-bowered window shook with rare, 
Sweet song—and thou wert there! 


Hunter of souls! the loving chase so nigh 
Those spirits twain had never come before. 
They saw the sacred flame within thine eye; 
To them the maple’s depths quick glory wore, 
As tho God’s hand had lit 
His altar fire in it, 
And made a fane, of virgin verdure pleached, 
Wherefrom thou might’st in numbers musi- 
cal 
Expound the age-sweet words thy Francis 
preached 
To thee and thine, of God’s benignant thrall 
That broodeth over all. 


And they, athirst for comfort, sipped thy song, 
But drank not yet thy deeper homily. 
Not yet, but when parturient pangs grew 
strong, 
And from its cell the young soul struggled 
free— 
A new joy, trailing grief, 
A little crumpled leaf, 
Blighted before it bourgeoned from the stem— 
Thou wert, as fabled robin to the rood, 
A minister of charity to them; 
And from the shadows of sad parenthood 
They heard and understood. 


Makes God one soul a lure for snaring three? 
Ah! surely; so this nursling of the nest, 
This teen-touched joy, ere birth anoint of thee, 

Yet bears thy chrismal music in her breast. 
Five Mays have come and sped 
Above her sunny head, 
And still the happy song abides in her. 
For tho on maiméd limbs the body creeps, 
It doth a spirit house whose pinions stir 
Familiarly the far cerulean steeps 
Where God His mansion keeps. 


So come, O throstle! 

Thou golden-tongued apostle 
And little brown-frocked brother 

Of the loved Assisian, 
Sing courage to the mother, 

Sing strength into the man; 
That she who in another May 

Came out of heaven, trailing care. 
May never know that sometimes gray 

Earth’s roof is and its cupboards bare. 
To them in whose sad May-time thou 
Sang’st comfort from thy maple bough, 

To tinge the presaged dole with sweet, 
O prophet then, be prophet now 

And paraclete! 


There is a surprising wealth of genuine 
poetry in “The Lyric Year,” much of it by 
authors heretofore unknown to the reading 
world. Quite a number of the poems have 


already been reprinted by us as they ap- 
peared in the various magazines. We can 
not refrain, however, from reproducing 
three more poems from the volume: 


THE FALLEN PHARAOH. 
By Leonarp VAN NopPPEN. 


Statued, he lies beneath the scornful stars, 
Gazing forever on the infinite; 

And all but doom is banished from his sight, 
And he is still that woke a storm of wars. 
And he remembers how no human bars 
Stayed the ascension of his conquering flight, 
When like a constellation of the night 

He trailed the triumph of his pageant cars. 


And he remembers, too, that veiléd hour 
When he met Death, when, prone as any slave, 
He knelt to Silence, powerless in power. 

Lo, into dust the Ages, anger-shod, 

Trample him prostrate, anchored to his grave, 
Kingdomless, staring at the Heights of God! 


MARTIN. 
By Joyce Ki_Mmer. 


When I am tired of earnest men, 
Intense and keen and sharp and clever, 
Pursuing fame with brush or pen 
Or counting metal disks forever, 
Then from the halls of shadowland 
Beyond the trackless purple sea 
Old Martin’s ghost comes back to stand 
Beside my desk and talk to me. 


Still on his delicate pale face 
A quizzical thin smile is showing, 
His cheeks are wrinkled like fine lace, 
His kind blue eyes are gray and glowing. 
He wears a brilliant-hued cravat, 
A suit to match his soft gray hair, 
A rakish stick, a knowing hat, 
A manner blithe and debonair. 


How good that he who always knew 
That being lovely was a duty, 
Should have gold halls to wander through 
And should himself inhabit beauty. 
How like his old unselfish way 
To leave those halls of splendid mirth 
And comfort those condemned to stay 
Upon the bleak and somber earth. 


Some people ask: What cruel chance 
Made Martin’s life so sad a story? 
Martin? Why, he exhaled romance 
And wore an overcoat of glory. 
A fleck of sunlight in the street, 
A horse, a book, a girl who smiled, 
Such visions made each moment sweet 
For this receptive, ancient child. 
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Because it was old Martin’s lot 
To be, not make, a decoration, 
Shall we then scorn him, having not 
His genius of appreciation? 
Rich joy and love he got and gave; 
His heart was merry as his dress. 
Pile laurel wreaths upon his grave 
Who did not gain, but was, success. 


HE WHOM A DREAM HATH 
POSSESSED. 


By SHAeEMAS O. SHEEL. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no 
more of doubting, 
For mist and the blowing of winds and the 
mouthing of words he scorns; 
Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but 
a knightly shouting, 
And never comes darkness down, 
greeteth a million morns. 


yet he 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no 
more of roaming; 
All roads and the flowing of waves and the 
speediest flight he knows, 
But wherever his feet are set, his soul is for- 
ever homing, 
And going, he comes, and coming he heareth 
a call and goes. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no 
more of sorrow, 
At death and the dropping of leaves and the 
fading of suns he smiles, 
For a dream remembers no past and scorns the 
desire of a morrow, 
And a dream in a sea of doom sets surely 
the ultimate isles. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the 
impalpable marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he 
leaps to a laughing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from 
eternal arches, 
And rides God’s battlefield in a flashing and 
golden car, 


The effort to express one art in the terms 
of another always has had a fascination for 
skilful craftsmen. So we have Miss Pamela 
Coleman Smith’s paintings of music, we 
have orchestrations of Nietzsche, and many 
poetical descriptions of paintings and sculp- 
ture. Rodin’s work has been an inspiration 
to many poets. We doubt if any of them 
have voiced that inspiration more effectively 
than we find it voiced in the N. Y. Evening 
Sun in the following lines: 


POETRY 


THE THINKER. 
By JoHn Jerome Rooney. 


(Upon seeing in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art the heroic cast “Le Penseur,” by 
Auguste Rodin.) 


Alone he sits upon a barren rock, 

His bowed back bare to every scourging wind, 

Silent and gnarled, like some old naked oak, 

Riven, but still defiant of the storm. 

His head hangs low, heavy with too much 
thought— 

His steady gaze, that seems to search the 
ground, 

Ranges the trackless heavens of the mind, 

Pierces the stars and weighs the wheeling suns. 


What martyrdoms of spirit scarred that brow? 

What demons of the soul beleaguered it? 

What ecstasies of hope? What hells 
doubt? 

He met the ancient shapes of monstrous might. 

He met them and o’erthrew them with a 
thought. 


of 


He saw unnumbered hosts of Persia come, 
Swarm over Greece and whiten all the seas— 
A world in arms against a single man. 

And, lo! he shot the arrows of his mind— 
Power brandished high his myriad of spears, 
And crumbled into dust at Marathon! 


The petty tyrant of a hundred towns, 

Reeking with spoils of many a pillaged cot, 

Reaches red hands to seize a people’s life: 

When, sudden, he feels a clutch upon his 
throat, 

The grip of one bold word for Freedom's sake 

Uttered by this lone watcher on the rock. 


Nature rose up and crowned himself the king, 

Bade puny man obey his iron rule 

And be the voiceless servant of his might. 

A flash of light across the heavens ran, 

The solitary watcher raised his hand, 

Plucked the white bolt from out the blazing 
cloud, 

Harnessed and worked 
whim— 

Lo, earth and air bore tribute to his feet. 


it to his will and 


Yet there he sits upon a barren rock 

Seeing his ancient conquests with dim eyes: 
Heedless of glory, so his task be done, 

His spirit-gaze is on the forward track. 

He seeks the path of justice for the weak; 
Green fields of plenty for the huddled poor; 
Play for the haggard children of the loom; 
Light for the mind eclipsed by brooding want; 
Peace as a blossom from the thorn of strife. 
The outcast and the felon are his care. 
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Godlike he shares the sorrow of their sins 

And in their wounds he pours the balm of 
love. : 

This is old Atlas bearing up the world, 

The bound Prometheus agonized for man. 


Here is a fine little lyric from The Inde- 
pendent: 


GENESIS. 
By ArTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
Out of the silence, song; 
Out of the bud, a rose; 


Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 


Out of the years, a faith; 
Out of life’s travail, truth; 

Out of the heart, the charm 
Of ageless youth. 


Out of the things unseen, 
Out of the inner dream, 

Ever in beauty is born 
The love supreme! 


The English Review devotes fifty-three 
pages to a narrative poem by John Mase- 
field. It is a sea-tale, entitled “Dauber”— 
the nickname bestowed by sailors upon an 
artist who has shipped as a seaman. It is 
vivid and thrillingly realistic—‘“the epic of 
the wind-yammer,” as one writer calls it. 
We cull stanzas from that part which 
narrates the passage around the Horn and 
“Dauber’s” first experience in going aloft: 


DAUBER. 
3y JOHN MASEFIELD. 
All through the windless night the clipper 
rolled 


In a great swell with oily gradual heaves 
Which rolled her down until her time-bells 


tolled 

Clang, and the weltering water moaned like 
beeves. 

The thundering rattle of slanting shook the 
sheaves, 


Startles of water made the swing ports gush, 
The sea was moaning and sighing and saying 
“Hush!” 


It was all black and starless. Peering down 
Into the water trying to pierce the gloom, 
One saw a dim, smooth, oily glitter of brown 
Heaving and dying away and leaving room 
For yet another. Like the march of doom 
Came those great powers of marching silerces ; 


Then fog came down, dead cold, and hid the 
seas. 


So the night passed, but then no morning 
broke, 

Only a something showed that night was dead, 

A sea bird, cackling like a devil, spoke, 

And the fog drew away and hung like lead: 

Like mighty cliffs it shaped, sullen and red, 

Like glowering gods at watch it did appear, 

And sometimes drew away and then drew 
near, 


Like islands and like chasms and like hell, 
But always mighty and red, gloomy and ruddy, 
Shutting the visible sea in like a well, 
Slow-heaving in vast ripples blank and muddy 
Where the sun should have risen it streaked 


bloody ; 

The day was still-born; all the sea-fowl scat- 
tering 

Splashed the still water, mewing, hovering, 
clattering. 


Then Polar snow came down, little and light, 
Till all the sky was hidden by the small, 
Most multitudinous crift of dirty white 
Tumbling and wavering down and covering 
all, 

Covering the sky, the sea, the clipper tall, 
Furring the ropes with white casing the mast, 
Coming on no known air, but blowing past. 


And all the air seemed full of gradual moan, 

As tho in those cloud-chasms the horns were 
blowing 

The mort for gods cast out and overthrown, 

Or for the eyeless sun plucked out and going. 

Slow the slow gradual moan came in the 
snowing. 

The Dauber felt the prelude had begun. 

The snowstorm fluttered by, he saw the sun 


Show and pass by, gleam from one towering 
prison 

Into another, vaster and more grim, 

Which in dull crags of darkness had arisen 

To muffle-to a final door on him; 

The gods upon the dull crags lowered dim, 

The pigeons chattered, quarrelling in the track. 

In the south-west the dimness dulled to black. 


Then came the cry of: “Call all hands on 
deck.” 

The Dauber knew its meaning; it was come: 

Cape Horn, that tramples beauty into wreck 

And crumples steel and smites the strong man 
dumb. 

Down clattered flying kites and staysails: some 

Sang out in quick, high calls; the fairleads 
skirled, 

And from the south-west came the end of the 
world. 
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“Caught in her ball-dress,’ said the bosun, 
hauling. 
“Lee-ay, lee-ay!” quick, high, came the men’s 
call, 


It was all wallop of sails and startled calling: 

“Let fly,” “Let go,” “Clue up,” and “Let go all,” 

“Now up and make them fast.” “Here, give 
us a haul,” 

“Now up and stow them. 
we're done!” 

The blackness crunched all memory of the sun. 


Quick! My God, 


“Up,” said the mate. “Mizzen topgallants. 
Hurry!” 

The Dauber ran, the others ran, the sails 

Slatted and shook; out of the black a flurry 

Whirled in fine lines tattering the edge to 
trails ; 

Painting and art and England were old tales 

Told in some other life to that pale man 

Who struggled with white fear and gulped 


and ran. 


“Lay out!” the bosun yelled: the Dauber laid 
Out on the yard, gripping the yard, and feeling 
Sick at the mighty space of air displayed 
Below his feet, where mewing birds were 
wheeling ; 

A giddy fear was on him, he was reeling, 

He bit his lip half through, clutching the jack; 
A cold sweat glued the shirt upon his back. 


The yard shook to men’s feet, a brace was 
loose, 
He felt that he would fall, he bent, he bent, 
Clammy with natural terror to the shoes, 
While idiotic promptings came and went. 
Then the great soul of his serene intent 
Came winging warm upon him, like new blood, 
Tingling each nerve, making each channel 
good. 


To unknown strength, the shock passed, he 
could look 

Forward, where, on the main, the skysail high, 

Tho now half smothered, kicked aloft and 
shook 

Over the straining heads of Sam and Si. 

A whirl of pellets of little snow drove by. 

He saw the water darken. Someone yelled: 


“Frap it! don’t stay to furl. Hold on!” He 
held. 
Darkness came down, half darkness, in a 


whirl; 
The sky went out, the waters disappeared. 
He felt a shocking pressure of blowing hurl 
The ship upon her side; the darkness speared 
At her with wind, she staggered, she careered, 
Then down she lay, the Dauber felt her go, 
He saw his yard tilt downwards; then the 

snow 
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Whirled all about, dense, multitudinous, cold, 

Mixed with the wind’s one devilish thrust and 
shriek 

Which whiffled out men’s tears, deafened, took 
hold, 

Flattening the flying drift against the cheek. 

The yards buckled and bent, man could not 
speak ; 

The ship lay on her side and the wind’s sound 

Had devilish malice at having got her downed. 


The new volume of “Poems and Ballads” 
by Hermann Hagedorn (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) is something of a disappointment 
to us, but the following poem, tho far from 
pleasant, is terribly impressive: 


DEATH AND THE LORD. 


By HERMANN HacGeEporn, 


Death touched the Winter’s arm, and spoke :—~ 
“Faith, you are pleasing in my sight. 

A thousand of this beggar-folk 
Knocked at my Iron Gate last night.”— 


“I starved the fools that paid for fire, 
I froze the fools that paid for meat. 
I have my human helpers, Sire.”— 
Nodding, quoth Death, “The trick was neat. 


“The old,” quoth Death, “the white of hair, 
That lived their span and seek the grave— 

What prize are those? But these were fair, 
And all were young, and most were brave. 


“I saw them stiffen in the gloom, 
Waiting, wide-eyed, the tardy dawn. 
The huddled dozen in the room— 
How should they know that one was gone? 


“They lay all silent, black and grim— 
But once a woman’s wail I heard, 
Praying a cursing prayer to Him, 
That Savior whom I once half feared. 


“Poor Jesus Christ! A gift to me 
Upon a hill they nailed Him high. 

Yet I have seen since, mistily, 
His Face, and wondered, Did He die? 


“That was the only Face that e’ 
Woke aught in me but scorn o: A. 
Fools, fools, mankind! Who will not bear 
That Face against my hosts again! 


“By all the stinging tears that flow 
Because of me, by all the grace 

That might have been on earth, I know 
I could be bondsman to that Face.” 


Death plucked the Winter's sleeve, and 
spoke :— 
“Christ is not here. Your work is light. 
A thousand of this beggar-folk 


Send whirling to my gate to-night.” 
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THE GIPSY’S BEAR—A STORY 


A new Russian author of note has recently been brought to the attention of English 
readers. His name is W. M. Garshin and, according to a British reviewer, “in quality of 
vision and vigor of interpretation he seems fully Tolstoy’s equal.” Unfortunately the output 
of his pen consists, so far as known, of only about twenty published stories and sketches, 
and we need not look for any additions, Garshin inherited an unstable nervous system and 
in a fit of melancholia ended his life more than twenty years ago at the age of thirty-three. 
His stories, of which the following is one, have but lately been translated into English and 
published in England under the title “The Signal and Other Stories.” 


N the steppe the town of Bielsk 
nestles on the river Rokhla. 
In September of 1857 the town 
was in a state of unwonted ex- 
citement. The Government’s 
order for the killing of the 
bears was to be executed. The 

unhappy gipsies had journeyed to Bielsk from 
four districts with all their household effects, 
their horses and their bears. More than a 
hundred of these awkward beasts, ranging 
from tiny cubs to huge “old men” whose coats 
had become whitish-gray with age, had col- 
lected on the town common. The gipsies had 
been given five years’ grace from the publica- 
tion of the order prohibiting performing bears, 
and this period had expired. They were now 
to appear at specified places and themselves 
destroy their supporters. 

They had completed their last round through 
the villages with the familiar goat and big 
drum—the invariable companions of the bears. 
For the last time, having espied them afar off 
coming down from the steppe, a little crowd 
of boys and girls had run a verst to meet 
them, returning triumphantly with them, a 
confused rabble, back to the village, where the 
fun of the fair had already commenced. 

And what fun it was! What festivities took 
place! The bears had displayed their histri- 
onic talents, had danced, wrestled, showed how 
little boys steal the peas, imitated the mincing 
step of a young girl and the waddling gait of 
an old woman. For the last time they had 
received their reward in the form of a tum- 
bler of vodka, which the bear, standing on its 
hind-legs, would seize with both front-paws, 
place against his shaggy muzzle, and, throwing 
his head back, empty down his throat, after 
which he would lick his jaws and express his 
satisfaction in a quiet rumble and strange 
deep sighs. 

For the last time old men and women had 
come to the gipsies to be cured of their ail- 
ments by the true and tried process of lying 
on the ground under a bear, which would 








place his belly on the patient, spread himself 
out on all fours, and remain in this position 
until the gipsies considered the seance had 
lasted long enough. For the last time they had 
gone to the huts, when, if the bear voluntarily 
entered, he was led into the front portion of 
the dwelling, and all sat there and rejoiced at 
his graciousness as a good omen; but if, in 
spite of all entreaties and caresses, he refused 
to cross the threshold, the occupants would be 
sorrowful, and neighbors would shake their 
heads. 


The day broke cloudy and wet—a genuine 
September day—with an occasional slight 
drizzle; but, notwithstanding this, numbers of 
both sexes and of all ages went to the common 
to see the interesting spectacle. The town was 
almost deserted. All the vehicles the town 
boasted were engaged in taking out the curi- 
ous. They left them at the encampment, and 
returned for fresh loads. By ten o’clock all 
were there 

The gipsies had lost all hope There was 


not much noise in the camp. The women were. 


hiding in the tents with the little ones, so as 
not to see the massacre, and only occasionally 
a despairing wail was wrung from one or an- 
other of them. The men were feverishly mak- 
ing the last preparations. They had dragged 
the wagons to the edge of the camping- 
ground, and had tied the bears to them. 

The ispravnik of Bielsk passed along the 
rows of condemned. The bears themselves 
were not altogether calm. The unusual sur- 
roundings, the strange preparations, the enor- 
mous crowd, the large number of bears col- 
lected together—all this had excited them, and 
they tugged or gnawed at their chains, utter- 
ing occasional low growls. Old Ivan stood 
near his enormous bear, crooked with rage. 
His son, an elderly gipsy whose black hair 
was already streaked with silvery-gray, and his 
grandson, with ghastly faces and burning eyes, 
were hastily tying up the bear. 

The ispravnik came up level with the trio. 
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THE GIPSY’S BEAR—A STORY 


“Well, old man,” said he, “tell them to com- 
mence.” 

A wave of excited expectation passed over 
the crowd of onlookers, conversation re- 
doubled, and soon after all became quiet, and 
amidst a profound silence was heard a low 
but authoritative voice. Old Ivan was speak- 
ing. 

“Allow me, sir, to speak.” Then, turning 
to his fellow-gipsies, he continued : “Comrades, 
I beg of you to let me be the first to finish. I 
am older than any of you. Next year I shall 
have seen ninety years. I have led bears from 
my infancy, and in the whole camp there is 
no bear older than mine.” 

He lowered his gray, curly head on to his 
chest, shaking it sorrowfully from side to side, 
and wiped his eyes with his fist. Then he drew 
himself up, raised his head, and continued in 
a louder, firmer voice than before: 

“Therefore I want to be the first. I thought 
I should not live to see such grief. I thought 
that my bear, my loved one, would outlive 
me; but apparently Fate has willed otherwise. 
With my own hand I must kill him, my pro- 
vider and benefactor. Loose him; let him be 
free. He will not go away; he, like us old 
men, will not flee from death. Loose him, 
Vasia! I do not wish to kill him bound, as 
they kill cattle. Do not be afraid,” said he, 
turning to the crowd, which showed signs of 
alarm; “he will not move.” 

The youth freed the huge beast and led him 
a short distance away from the wagon. The 
bear sat on his haunches, letting his front paws 
hang loosely, and swayed from side to side, 
breathing heavily and hoarsely. He was very 
old, his teeth were yellow, his coat had grown 
a reddish color and was falling out. He gazed 
in a friendly but melancholy manner at his old 
master with his one small eye. All around 
was an absolute silence, broken only by the 
noise of the ramrods against the barrels of the 
rifles as the wads were pressed home. 

“Give me the gun,” said the old man firmly. 

His son gave him the rifle. He took it, and, 
pressing the muzzle against the old animal’s 
breast, again began to address the bear: 

“I am going to kill thee in a minute, Potap. 
God grant that my old hand may not tremble, 
and that the bullet may find its way into thy 
very heart. I do not want to torture thee. 
Thou dost not deserve that, my old bear, my 
good, my kind old mate. I caught thee a 
little cub. One of thy eyes had gone, thy nose 
was rotting from the ring, thou wert suffering 
from consumption. I tended thee as a son, 
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and pitied thee, and thou grewest up a big 
and powerful bear. There is not such another 
in all the camps that have collected here. 
And thou grewest up and didst not forget my 
kindness. Never have I had such a friend 
amongst men such as thou hast been. Thou 
hast been kind and quiet and clever, and hast 
learnt all. Never have I seen a beast kinder, 
more clever than thou. What would I have 
been without thee? My whole family have 
lived by thy labor. Thou hast brought me 
two sledges. It was thou who didst build me 
a hut for the winter. Thou hast done yet 
more for me. Thou didst save my son from 
being a soldier. Ours is a large family, but 
all, from the oldest to the youngest, thou hast 
supported up till now. And I have loved thee 
greatly, and have not beaten thee too much, 
and if I have in any way offended against 
thee, forgive me. At thy feet I bow.” 

He threw himself at the bear’s feet. The 
beast quietly and plaintively growled. The old 
man lay on the ground, his whole body quiver- 
ing, convulsed with sobs. 

“Shoot, daddy,” said his son. 
our hearts!” 

Ivan rose. The tears no longer flowed. He 
threw back the gray mane which had fallen 
over his brow, and continued in a steady, re- 
sounding voice: 

“And now I must kill thee. They have or- 
dered me, an old man, to shoot thee with my 
own hands. Thou must no longer live on this 
earth. Why? May God in Heaven judge us!” 

He cocked the rifle, and with a firm, 
steady hand aimed at the beast’s heart under 
the left paw. And the bear understood. A 
pitiful, heart-rending sound broke from the 
bear. He stood upon his hind-legs, and raised 
his fore-paws as if to hide his face with them 
from the terrifying gun. A wail went up from 
the gipsies; in the crowd many were openly 
crying. With a sob the old man threw aside 
the rifle, and fell senseless to the ground. 
His son rushed forward to pick him up, and 
the grandson seized the gun. 

“It must be,” he cried in a wild hysterical 
voice, with blazing eyes. “Enough! Shoot, 
comrades; let us end it!” And, running up to 
the beast, he placed the muzzle of the rifle 
against the bear’s ear and fired. The bear 
fell to the ground a lifeless mass. Only his 
paws moved convulsively, and his paw dropped 
as if yawning. Throughout the encampment 
rang out shots and the despairing cries of 
women and children. A light breeze carried 
the smoke towards the river. 


“Do not tear 




















CKD LL is vanity,” saith the preacher. 
We have just made the discov- 
ery that personal vanity ac- 
counts for most of the enjoy- 
ment we derive from comedy 
and humor. It tickles our van- 
ity to find some one that knows less than we 
know, or some one who has fallen into a pre- 
dicament we have kept out of. This also 
explains why women have so little sense of 
humor compared with that of men. Not that 
women have less personal vanity, but that it is 
of a different sort. A man’s vanity is tickled 
when he is made to think he is superior in 
knowledge and wisdom; a woman’s, when she 
is made to feel her superiority in matters of 
taste and personal appearance. As most of 
our humor is made by men it appeals chiefly 
to man’s sense of vanity and less frequently to 
woman’s. Note this, for instance, in the fol- 
lowing two anecdotes from Lippincott’s: 





NOT NEEDED. 


While a traveling man was waiting for an 
opportunity to show his samples to a merchant 
in a little backwoods town in Missouri, a cus- 
tomer came in and bought a couple of night- 














EVERY JACK TO HIS TRADE. 


What the gardener did when told to water the ete 
—Judge 
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shirts. Afterwards a long, lank lumberman, with 
his trousers stuffed in his boots, said to the 
merchant : 
“What was them ’ere that feller bot?” 
“Night-shirts. Can I sell you one or two?” 
“Naup, I reckon not,” said the Missourian. “I 
don’t set around much o’ nights.” 


A STARTLING SIGHT. 


Soon after the instalment of the telegraph in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, a little darky, the son 
of my father’s mammy, saw a piece of news- 
paper that had blown up on one of the telegraph 
wires and caught there. Running to my grand- 
mother in a great state of excitement, he cried, 
“Miss Liza, come quick! Dem wires done buss 
and done let all the news out!” 


Everybody's always has a collection of de- 
lightful incidents, new and old, in its humor- 
ous department. We borrow several of the 
best as follows: 


GETTING EVEN WITH THE RECTOR. 


An Episcopal clergyman, rector of a fashion- 
able church in one of Boston’s most exclusive 
suburbs, could not be bothered with the in- 
numerable telephone calls that fall to one in his 
profession, so he had his name left out of the 
telephone book. A prominent merchant of the 
same name, living in the same suburb, was con- 
tinually annoyed by requests to officiate at 
funerals and baptisms. He went to the rector, 
told his troubles in a kindly way, and asked the 
parson to have his name put in the directory. 
But without success. 

The merchant then determined to complain to 
the telephone company. .As he was writing the 
letter, one Saturday evening, the telephone rang 
and the timid voice of a young man asked if the 
Rev. Mr. Blank would marry him at once. A 
happy thought came to the merchant: “No, I’m 
too damn busy writing my sermon,” he replied. 


THE DEVOTED WIDOW. 


The accomplished and obliging pianist had 
rendered several selections, when one of the 
admiring group of listeners in the hotel parlor 
suggested Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. Several peo- 
ple echoed the request, but one lady was par- 
ticularly desirous of hearing the piece, explaining 
that her husband had belonged to that very 
regiment. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS HORSE.. 

A traveler in Indiana noticed that a farmer 
was having trouble with his horse. It would 
start, go slowly for a short distance, and then 
stop again. Thereupon the farmer would have 
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HUMOR 


great difficulty in getting it started. Finally the 
traveler approached and asked, solicitously: 

“Is your horse sick?” 

“Not as I knows of.” 

“Is he balky?” 

“No. But he is so danged ’fraid I'll say whoa 
and he won’t hear me, that he stops every once 
in a while to listen.” 


BRIEF BUT ADEQUATE. 
TEACHER: “Johnny, what is a skeleton?” 
Jounny: “Please, ma’am, it’s a man with his 

insides out, and his outsides off.” 


We wonder how many of the readers of 
Harpers Magazine turn to the “Editor’s 
Drawer” first each month, Those who do so 
are always well repaid. Here are several 
specimens to be found there: 


GENEROSITY. 


A large, husky negro and a small Frenchman 
were sawing a large piece of timber for the 
Boston subway with a heavy crosscut saw, ‘each 
in turn pulling it back and forth. A pugilistic 
Irishman stopped to watch the operation. After 
a few moments he strolled up to the negro and 
dealt him a blow saying: 

“Give the saw to the little fellow if he wants 
a” 

NOT EDIBLE. 

He had lately come into a fortune and had 
gone to the city to relieve himself of part of the 
burden. Among his hardest tasks was the selec- 
tion of dinner from the elaborate, congested 
menu card, by which his food and drink were 
placed under a heavy disguize. 

“Bring me a little of this, waiter,” 
tured, his finger at an appetizing line. 

The waiter, astonished, glanced closer for con- 
firmation of his perplexity. “Sorry, sir, but the 
band’s playing that now.” 


he ven- 


EXPERIENCED. 


The ladies were discussing a wedding which 
took place in their church the previous evening. 

“And do you know,” continued the first and 
best-informed lady of the party, “just as Frank 
and the widow started up the aisle to the altar 
every light in the church went out.” 

This startling bit of information was greeted 
by a number of “Oh’s!” 

“What did the couple do then?” finally in- 
quired one who beat the others out in regaining 
her breath. 

“Kept on going. The widow knew the way.” 


NO PARASITE. 


Mrs. Bennett had a colored maid who had 
been with her for some time. The girl left her 
and got married. A few months later she came 
to see Mrs. Bennett. 

“Well, Mandy,” asked the former mistress, 
“how are you getting along?” 

“Oh, fine, ma’am, thank you,” the bride an- 
swered. 

“Is your husband a good provider?” 

“Yes, ’deed he an», ma’am,” said Mandy, en- 
thusiastically. “Why, jes’ dis las’ week, ma’am, 
he got me six new places to wash at.” 
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The Los Angeles Times has a particularly 
good joke-gatherer. He not only gathers jokes 
but he redresses them and works in prominent 
people as sponsors for them with a courage 
and skill alike admirable. We get the impres- 
sion from him that all the jokes there are 
come from over-busy captains of industry or 
political leaders or professional luminaries, 
Witness the following: 


AGAINST SPECULATION. 


William M. Wood, the head of the woolen 
trust, said at a dinner in Boston: 

“I have always been against speculation. To 
try to get rich by stock fluctuations instead of by 
honest work for the common good is to be an 
undesirable citizen. 

“Besides, these fluctuating investments are 
very risky and uncertain. It’s a wise stock, you 
see, that knows its own par.” 


INSTRUCTIONS BY THE COURT. 


William Rutherford Watts, a tariff expert of 
Kansas City, said in a recent address: 

“The average tariff argument is amusing in its 
ignorance. It reminds me of a certain Kansas 
City police court. 

“A policeman rose 
against a prisoner. 

“‘*Wot’s this here feller charged with?’ the 
magistrate demanded. 

“*Bigotry, judge,’ the 


in this court to testify 


policeman answered. 


‘He’s got three wives.’ 
cried the magistrate. 
bigotry. 


“ ‘Three!’ 
ignoramus, 
nometry !’” 


‘Why, 
That’s 


you 


that ain’t trigo- 
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Country Customer (who has been dining sumptu- 
ously for one hour and fifty minutes, to astounded 
waiter): “Waiter, if it’s not against rules, I’d like 
to come back and do my other forty minutes at 
supper-time.” 

—London Punch 
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OVERDOING IT. 

Woodrow Wilson, at a 
luncheon at Spring Lake, 
said of a boy athlete: 

“I am afraid he sets 
athletics too far above 
English, mathematics and 
history. His aunt said to 
him the other day: 

“‘T’m delighted to hear 
of your success on the 
school baseball team, Har- 
old; but you must re- 
member that there are 
other things in life be- 
sides baseball.’ 

“*Ves, aunt, I know,’ 
said the boy; ‘but, hang it 
all, I’m afraid I’m _ too 
light for football or row- 
ing.’ ” 


TERRIFIED TOMMY. 

William J. Burns, in an 
interview on the Rosen- 
thal case in New: York, 
said of a detective who 
failed: 

“He got his analogies wrong. He was like 
little Tommy. 

“Little Tommy, at the ‘movies,’ saw a tribe of 
Indians painting their faces, and asked his 
mother the significance of this. 

“*Tndians,’ his mother answered, ‘always paint 
their faces before going on the warpath—before 
scalping and tomahawking and murdering.’ 

“The next evening after dinner, as the mother 
entertained in the parlor her daughter’s young 
man, Tommy rushed downstairs, wide-eyed with 
fright. 

“Come on, mother!’ he cried. ‘Let’s get out 
of this quick! Sister is going on the warpath!’ ” 


KNEW WHEREOF HE SPOKE. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward and her voluminous and 
heavy novels were being discussed at the Frank- 
lin Inn in Philadelphia. A poet said: 

“I met the Humphrey Wards during the last 
London season. Poor Humphrey himself is 
rather overshadowed by his wife, and I think he 
feels it. At dinner a lady said: 

“In olden times men claimed that it was 
possible for them to make themselves invisible.’ 

“*That is still possible, madam,’ said Hum- 
phrey Ward, in his grave, sad way. 

“*Possible for a man to make himself invisi- 
ble!’ the lady cried. ‘How on earth can he 
do it?’ 

“‘By marrying a celebrated wife,’ was the 
reply.” 


Here are three stories of children, the first 
from Young’s Magazine, the others from Lip- 
pincott’s, and all fairly new: 


PAIN EXPLAINED. 


“Imagination and the child brain are synony- 
mous,” declares Henry Miller. He gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

“Little Bobbie had attended his first Sunday- 
s-hecl. and was deeply impressed with the expe- 





JOHNNIE JONES’S SOLILOQUY 


“Gee! I wish I had a history that would repeat 
itself.” 
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rience. He was told that 
the first man was named 
‘Adam,’ and he was very 
lonely and wandered about 
with no one to talk to, 
until God finally took pity 
on him. 

“Very carefully the 
Sunday-school teacher ex- 
plained that Adam, after 
spending a lonely day, lay 
down to sleep. While he 
was sleeping an angel 
came and extracted one 
of his ribs and laid it 
alongside of the sleep- 
ing Adam. When Adam 
awoke, in the morning, he 
was surprised to find that 
the rib had been changed 
into a wife for him, 
whom he called ‘Eve.’ 

“Bobbie went home that 
day and explained the tale 
to his parents. That 
afternoon, after he had 
been running about, play- 
ing, he developed a pain 
in his side, and when his mother found him he 
was lying on his bed, crying bitterly. 

“*What is the matter with my little boy?” asked 
the mother. 

“I’m getting a wife,’ was the sobbing re- 
sponse.” 


—Judge 


GETTING EVEN. 

William, aged five, had been reprimanded by 
his father for interrupting while his father was 
telling his mother about the new telephone for 
their house. He sulked awhile, then went over 
to his mother, and, patting her on the cheeks, 
said, “Mother dear, I love you.” 

“Don’t you love me too?” asked his father. 

Without glancing at him, William said dis- 
dainfully, “The wire’s busy.” 

PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

Returning from school the other afternoon, a 
little girl informed her mother that she had 
learned how to “puncshate.” 

“Well, dear,” said her mother, “and how is it 
done ?” 

“Why, when you write ‘Hark!’ you put a hat- 
pin after it; and when you ask a question you 
put a button-hook.” 


Stuttering is, of course, always more or less 
distressing ; but we did not suspect what perils 
lie hidden in the malady until we read the 
following in the Saturday Evening Post: 


A DULL DOG. 

There is a very sweet girl in a Kansas town 
who stutters dreadfully. One night not long ago 
when her beau was leaving, she accompanied 
him to the porch and said: “George, are you 
coming again next S-s-s-s-s—” 

The dog was on the porch. After George was 
half a mile down the road, with the dog gaining 
on him at every leap, it occurred to him that 
possibly the young lady had intended to say 
“Sunday” instead of “Seize him”; but it didn’t 
occur to the dog for as much as a mile or so 
beyond that. 
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When we undertook to publish the Five-Foot Shelf, it 
was Dr. Eliot’s idea that a popular edition should be issued 
at a price that would put this set of books within easy 
reach of everybody. 


New and Popular Edition at a 
Popular Price 


We have just issued a Popular Edi- 
tion of the Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 

If you do not possess this famous 
work, now is the time to obtain a set 
at the price of a collection of mid- 
summer novels. 

This edition is printed from the 
clear-cut plates used in printing the 
fine de luxe editions. It contains every 


It is the autobiography of civiliza- 
tion, written in the words of those 
who have made civilization what it is. 


You will find in it the underlying 
thought of great movements ; the ideas 
that stand as the foundation stones of 
politics, religion, science, literature 
and human culture. 
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book, every word, that is found in the Dr. Eliot says: “I believe that the ae 
expensive sets. faithful and considerate reading of BS 

The Popular Edition is printed on these books will give any man the poe 
first-class paper, and substantially and _ essentials of a liberal education, even 4 
attractively bound. 7 if he can devote to them but fifteen es, 

, minutes a day.” = 
The Book Bargain of 
the Year Write for Descriptive 

You should not miss the opportunity te 
to obtain this world-famous library at Booklet : 
a price equal to about one-half of the 
cost of an ordinary set of books of the An attractive 64-page booklet de- i 
same number of volumes. scribing the Five-Foot Shelf will be ed 


Why You Should Own 
This Work 


The practical value of the Five-Foot 
Shelf of books to any reader is worth 
many times its cost. 


sent in exchange for the coupon cut 
from this advertisement. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it to us, and we will 
forward the free book at once. At the 
same time we shall furnish particulars 
of the Popular Edition, with informa- 
tion as to prices and terms. 



















We want a few experienced special representatives in good localities to 





represent us in the distribution of the Popular Edition. Write direct to P. F. 
our main office in New York or apply personally to any branch office Py gy 
} , Inc. 


416 W. 13th St,, 
New York City 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 
New York 






Please send to me by mail, 
free of charge, the 64-page 
booklet describing The Eliot 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 
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Please mention Current LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. 
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This will be a favor to us. 









CDK NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 


tor the information of book buyers. 
receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 


The Guests of Hercules, being the adventures 
of a convent girl at Monte Carlo, by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson (Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y.; $1.35; postage, 14c.). A young girl 
brought up in a convent is suddenly thrown, 
through an unexpected inheritance, into the excit- 
ing, multi-colored life of the Riviera. Mary Grant 
is carried off her feet by the subtle fascination of 
Monte Carlo, and her utter innocence of ordinary 
conventions prevents her from having the slightest 
idea of the situation into which she is rapidly 
drifting. The hero of the tale is a recluse about 
whom gossip has been busy for many years with- 
out ever satisfactorily explaining the mystery which 
surrounds him. He is sometimes seen in the Cap 
Martin woods riding or walking, and it is the 
lovely face of Mary Grant which draws him for 
the first time into the gay life at the Casino. After 
many misadventures, this romance is finally put 


right. 
— 


Stover at Yale, by Owen Johnson, author of “The 
Varmint” (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York; 
$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.47). The story of a man’s 
fight for a principle. The big thing in this book 
is not college—that just happens to be the setting 
for a real story. It tells of a boy’s first grapple 
with the world of social ambition, of a reaching 
from conservative restrictions out to the real world, 
of a heroic fight for democracy, of the suffering by 
social ostracism, of the victory of character and 
personal popularity—the sort of thing that is going 
on everywhere in American life to-day. 

a Oo>— 

Sociological Study of the Bible, by Louis Wallis, 
formerly Instructor in Economics and Sociology in 
the Ohio State University (The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago). Taking up the religious 
ideas which are afloat in modern civilization, and 
which none of us can ignore, this book shows how 
these common ideas about God and morality grew 
up in the midst of conditions which were substan- 
tally the same as those now prevailing in modern 
society. It shows that these ideas were interpreted 
in ancient times in ways that are not harmonious 
with modern culture and knowledge. It explains 
the origin of the religion which we inherit from 
the ancient world, not in terms of mythology, but 
in terms of social and psychological evolution. This 
treatise carries the new, sociological development 
of historical method over into the field of Hebrew 
history. Modern scientific study of the Bible has 
already shown that the Hebrew nation, instead of 
being a community of unmixed race, originated at 
the point of union between Israelite clans from the 
desert, and Amorite city-states which had been 
located for centuries in the land of Canaan. But, 
while modern scholarship has laid this important 
fact open to view, the vital connection between this 
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fact and the course of Hebrew life and thought has 
not been disclosed thus far. 


—pa— 

Blinds Down, by H. A. Vachell (George H. Doran 
Co., New York, $1.20 net). The women of fiction 
have been noticeaSly changing in the last decad 
The older novelists’ ideal was the _ stop-at-home 
woman, sweetly patient, a trifle colorless, but in- 
stinctively loyal. The heroine of to-day is an im- 
pertinent unattached hoyden, with laughing eyes, 
short skirts and astonishing freedom of manners. 
Mr. Vachell presents the two ideals in his latest 
novel. His story is a contrast between two genera- 
tions of women and how they encounter life. There 
is the woman who has been brought up in ignorance 
of what love and marriage mean as facts; she 
stands for the old type of sentimental womanly 
innocen:e—for her the blinds of life have con 
stantly been kept down. There is also the girl 
of our own day, who refuses to be blinkered; she 
is eager to know everything—when she wins a hus 
band she is fully aware of the risks and social 
responsibilities she is undertaking. 

One of the passengers of the ill-fated ‘Titanic,” 
Mr. Lawrence Beesley, who survived the disaster, 
has written an authentic account of the wreck, under 
the title of The Loss of the S.S. Titanic: Its Story 
and Its Lessons. The book is announced for pub 
lication on June 29th by the Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
(Bosten). In the first chapter there is a short his 
tory of the “Titanic,” and then the voyage from 
Southampton until the night of the collision. The 
author gives his personal remembrances of what 
happened after the collision and of the rescue by 
the “Carpathia,” and then follows the whole story 
as reconstructed from the many different accounts. 
He discusses the responsibility, life-saving devices, 
future arrangements, and the psychology of the dis 
aster,—the way the crowd encountered fear, and 
the general effect on the survivors after the rescue 

Many of the details of real detective work have 
been explained in The Great Taxicab Robbery, by 
James H. Collins (John Lane Co., New York). This 
is the true story of a recent crime in New York, 
and the capture of the criminals. How informants 
are led to work with the police, how shadowing is 
done, how details of personal description are gath- 
ered and used, how the slightest hint of identity 
may be followed up by a dragnet of investigation of 
the underworld, how the suspect is questioned when 
captured and confessions obtained—these are a few 
of the practical points brought out in connection 
with the story itself, which is the police side of a 
notable case. 


a Oo 
Practical Dry-fly Fishing, by Emlyn M. Gill 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), is the first 
American book describing this method of angling 
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Build Up a Library of Your Own 
OU can have a library to be proud of—a series of handsome volumes of the 


World’s Masterpieces for only $1.00 a month. You and your family may 
read these volumes with pleasure and secure a liberal education at the same time. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


These books complete the “Current Literature Library” and are the result 
of an honest effort to provide a strictly worth while collection of handsome 
volumes at a cost so small that you will hardly miss it. 


DICKENS eerie crgisoten vols, Value $14 | | Washington Irving *<: 
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Iand II Pickwick Papers; I vs s 
7Vols., 35 Illus. Ojiver Twist: 1V and V Dav 27 Coneeeal: VE 7 Vols., 28 Illustrations ©. s 
Great Expectations: VII A Tale of Two Cities, Christmas Carol, mington, Clinedinst ~ aigne, D Me 0. C. Darley, 
| Chimes, Cricket on the Hearth. etc. Twelve titles, g Sketch-Book, Knickerbocker’s History 
| of New York, Brace jall, Crayon Papers, Falesota Traveler, 
The Alhambra, Astoria, 
A beautiful edition V l 4) ay ot Se = eae 
GEORGE ELIOT of this popular au- a ue 1 
2 hor. Typograph la sie 
7 Vols., 28 Illustrations ‘ . . 
“ ically perfect. Pictorially superb. D A ] R V ] $ 
Vol. I Adam Bede: IT Romola: III Romola; Silas Marner; IV The umas Yalols NKomances alue $14 
Mill on the Floss ; V Felix Holt; V1 Middiemarch ; V11 Middlemarch, 7 Vols., 28 Illustrations Some of the finest crea- 





tions of Dumas are introduced in these romances 4 _ _brese nia 
vivid picture of the Fr ad pA Hugu e de 


Valois; II C: atherine de. Me licis; III La Dame de M. nsoreau ; IV 

BALZAC pieces of Bulze orem sanert Value $14 Chicot de Jester; V The Fe pes -five Guardsmen; VI Henry of 
H (H Cc i Navarre; V11 The Conspirators. 
7 Vols. 28 Illus umaine’ uman Comedy) 
» * in which he pictures every phase of French life 

and character under the classifications Scenes of Private Life, of Pro- 
vincial Life, of Parisian, of Military and Country Life, and Philo- 
sophical Studies. 














Ainsworth’s Historical Romances 3,'/°"." 


= Thrilling stories of the most dramatic periods of alue 14 
peaney the greatest produc-  Y ] English history, with illustrations by ene ge V ] $ 
HUGO alue $14 























tions of literary genius, Les Cruikshank. V ol. IV Isc r Castle, 
Misérables is easily the most of the Reign of Henry \ Il; II-11I Tower of 3 ondon—1 Jane de 
7 Vols., 28 Illus. imposing literary monument of the Nineteenth Queen; 2 Mary de Queen; IV-V Guy Fawkes-1 The Plot; 2 The 
Century. I-V Les Mis¢rables—1 Fantine; 2 Cosett e; 3 Marius: 4 Discovery; V1-VII Jack Sheppard, Part 1; Jack Sheppard, Part 2. 
Saint Denis; 5 Jean Valjean; VI Notre Dame de Paris: V1I Ninety- PE 
Three. 
The | great master among V. ] 4 
WALTER SCOTT A collection of Val 14 TO LSTOI modern novelists, ‘before aiue l 
what is gener- ue 7Vol 28 Til: whom ordinary merit must 
7 Vols., 28 Illustrations ally considered ols., us. , be dumb, whom to criticize is vain, to a 
ei the best and most popular volumes alone is permitted.’’ 1-1V War and Peace—1 At asterli itz: 2 Ti 
of the Waverley Novels, as follows: Waverley, Guy Mannering, Rob The Invasion; 4 The Retreat; A Prisoner in the Caucasus; “e ost i 
Roy, The Bride of Lammermoor, The Talisman (these.two in one the Steppe; v" Anna K 

















arenina; VI Anna Karenina; A R cata 
book), Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Quentin Durward. Proprietor; VII Resurrection ; Master rand Man. 


OUR GREAT LIBRARY OFFER 


Every book is made of good paper with clear type and beautiful illustrations. The binding is 
silk-finish ribbed cloth with gold titles and tops. There is not a cheap book among them. When 
we say you will admire them, it is an honest opinion. 

Each set of these books in any retail store will cost you $14.00, so that this library offer of 
two or more sets is a genuine opportunity in every way. In addition you get the next 12 numbers 
of Current LITERATURE magazine without extra cost—a review of the world’s events, con- 
ditions and people of the hour will go to you each month. 


Home Library Coupon 
CuRRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING Co., 
134 W. 29th St., New York City. ar 
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Send me the sets of books checked opposite. I enclose $1.00 and | | Eliot 
agree to send $2.00 a month until amount due is paid in full. I under- | | Balzac 
stand that the prices are any 2 sets for $16.00, any 3 sets for $23.00, | |” Hugo eat: 
any 4 sets $30.00. I am also to receive CurRENT LITERATURE maga- | | Scott 
zine for one year. | | Irving 
| Dumas 
Name | Ainsworth 
Aditi Tolstoi 








We beljeve it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of CurreENT LITERATURE. 
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Will You Join 
“The Hugo Club” 
And Get This 6 Vol- 


ume Set of Books Free? 

















The United States Customs house has just released 400 sets of 
imported Victor Hugo books printed and bound by the famous 
London publishers — Thos. Nelson & Sons — and these volumes 
lintend to place free in the hands of each member of ‘‘ The Hugo 

lub.” 

All I ask you to do is to sign the below coupon and mail —your 
books will then be forwarded. There is no better way of planning 
your summer reading, than by perusing these stirring and living 
romances. Les Miserables, you have probably read. These five 
great books are complete in two volumes in this imported edition. 
Many of the stirring passages in this groat drama of truth, can be 
read and reread with profit. There are no more moving scenes in 
all literature than Hugo’s description of the rescue of the con- 
demned girl in “‘Notre Dame.” The struggle in the storm in 
“* Toilers of the Sea” — the final execution in ‘‘ Ninety Three” — 
and the speech of Gwynplaine in the House of Lords in ‘* The 
Laughing Man” srethe most thrilling and intense of all the writ- 
ings of this great French romancer. 


And this Monthly Review of the World 


In addition you will get the next 12 big issues of Current Liter- 
ature Magazine. Every number vibrating with the news of the 
hour — ten big departments covering the universe—reflecting the 
march of human progress as in a mirror. The thoughts of the 
world’s keenest thinkers —men and women who do things. The 
contents of over 247 magazines — and thousands of newspapers — 
analyzed — sifted — condensed so that you can get a perfect word- 
picture of human activity in all conditions of life at home and 
abroad. Each of the 2100 pages filled with live— moving —inter- 
esting reading. But there are only 400 of these imported Hugo 
sets—and this offer is limi'ed to the present importation. 











Sign this Coupon and Get these Books 








Free Book Coupon 
Current Literature Publishing Co., 
134 West 29th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen : — . 

I am interested in joining ‘‘The Hugo Club” and getting 
the 6 volumes of Hugo free! Please send me a set of the 6 
books bound in brilliant red vellum with gold titles and Cur- 
rent Literature magazine for a year. 

I enclose $1.00 mong as a deposit pending receipt of the 
books and magazine. If I am not completely satisfied with 
both I will re-place the books in the special carton and re- 
turn at your expense. You are then to refund my money. 
Otherwise I agree to send $2.00 more in 30 days. 


SD iisisuihiniihinnedaatebedeuoontooooesersous eieadonedanina 
CS eee ED OE ee 


If you prefer books sent express prepaid change $2.00 in coupon to $2.50 

















BOOK NEWS (Cont'd) 





for trout, though the dry-fly has been the favorite 
lure of English anglers for many years. The 
author demonstrates the perfect adaptability of the 
dry-fly to American streams, and offers to American 
fishermen new angling pleasures, as well as an 
effective means of taking trout under conditions 
where the wet-fly would probably fail. While this 
book will interest all fly-fishermen, however expert 
they may be, its principal purpose is to lend a help- 
ing hand to the beginner in dry-fly fishing, and to 
aid the wet-fly angler to become an expert both with 
the floating fly and with the wet-fly. It gives advice 
about rods, lines, leaders, flies and other tackle 
necessary for the successful pursuit of this sport. 
or 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) announce ¢re- 
printings of the following recently published vol- 
umes: Through the Postern Gate, by Florence 1. 
Barclay, fourth edition; The Way of an Eagle, ly 
E. M. Dell, fourth edition; The Joyous Wayfarer, 
by Humfrey Jordan, second edition; The Yoke of 
Silence, by Amy McLaren, second edition; Beyond 
the Law (the novel to which was awarded the prize 
of $1,250 in the Melrose Competition), by Miriam 
Alexander, second edition; The Relentless Current, 
by M. E. Charlesworth, second edition; Eve Trium- 
phant (reissued in April in a new edition entirely 
reset), by Pierre de Coulevain, second edition; 
Human Efficiency, by Horatio W. Dresser, second 


edition. 
OO 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and 
Worked, by Frederick A. Talbot (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, $1.50 net). The object of this 
book is to tell in a popular manner everything about 
moving pictures—how trick pictures are produced— 
pictures that move and talk—color pictures, etc. 
The author also recounts many of the thrilling ad- 
ventures experienced by daring photographers. The 
book contains about seventy illustrations from photo- 
graphs, and many diagrams. 

OR 

The Melting of Molly, by Maria Thompson 
Daviess (Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, $1.00 net). 
Molly is a widow, plump and merry and young, who 
loved Alfred Bennett in her debutante days. Now 
he is coming home a distinguished diplomat and 
wants to see Molly in the same blue muslin dress 
(waist measure twenty-three inches) which she had 
worn at seventeen. So Molly has to grow slim as 
a string-bean in just three months. As she has 
at least four suitors, the melting process—itsclf 
fairly .complicated—is often interrupted. 

—LeI— 

Mother and Baby, by Anne B. Newton, M.D. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.00 net; $1.10 
postpaid). This book presents in plain languave, 
free from technicalities, the main facts about matcr- 
nity and infancy; dwelling largely upon the every- 
day aspect of the subject. It consists of one chap- 
ter of counsel to mothers before the baby comes; 
eight chapters of advice concerning the baby; and 
two chapters devoted to the sick baby, giving the 
rules for some of the simpler remedies to be used 
before medical aid can be procured; and a dietary, 
with dishes for both well and sick babies. 
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When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current LITERATURE. 

















“As unto the bow 
the cord is, 
So unto the man 
is woman.” 


“So unto the feast is 

Nabisco”—for Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers are the 
perfect dessert confection, 
adding the necessary touch 
of completiontosimple meal 
or elaborate repast. These 
exquisite sweets are to be 
served with fruits, ices, 
sherbets, beverages and all 
desserts. In ten cent tins— 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 





Please mention Current LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us. 
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The financial and investment editorial matter printed in the advertising section of Current Literature is written 
by a financial expert of the highest reputation for ability and integrity, without any reference whatever to advertisers, 
Confidential answers to specific questions, based on an intimate knowledge of all accessible records, will be made 


to our subscribers who are looking for safe investments. 


Current Literature Financial Bureau, New York City. 





HOW TO BALANCE AN INVESTMENT FUND 


The tendency of every new investor is to 
go to extremes. Perhaps he starts out with 
the idea that the safest security in the world 
is the Corporate stock of the City of New 
York, and he is very apt, as a result of this 
idea, to put about nine-tenths of his entire 
fund into this stock. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, he is perfectly sure that the stock of the 
company for which he himself has worked 
for many years, is the safest and best invest- 
ment in the world, and in that case the bulk 
of his money will go into that security. The 
writer has known of many cases in which 
practically the entire savings of a lifetime 
are wrapped up in one security of the narrow 
sort, that cannot be sold readily at any time 
and that is most apt of all classes to shrink 
very greatly if things go wrong. 

This tendency to specialize is one of the 
fundamental errors into which an investor 
falls, naturally, when he begins to put money 
away into securities. In some of the Eastern 
States it manifests itself in the form of a 
belief that the only safe way to put money 
away is to put it into a savings-bank, and 
when the account in one savings-bank is full, 
accounts are opened in other banks. An in- 
vestor boasted a month ago that he had the 
limit in every savings-bank in Manhattan and 
that he had opened two accounts in suburban 
institutions. 

The exact opposite of this tendency is con- 
sidered by most critics to be the scientific and 
correct method of investment. The fund, if 
it be of any considerable proportions, should 
be so nicely balanced that, in the first place, 
no time of adversity and collapse could threat- 
en any very large part of it; and no crisis 
could make all of it or any very large part of 
it unavailable for the use of its owner if he 
should need money either temporarily or 
permanently. On the other hand, this element 
of balance should give to the fund ‘an oppor- 
tunity to share in any widespread advance or 
growth in the country. The method of distri- 
bution by which these objects can be obtained 





is the subject of this article. 

At the bottom of every strong box, in which 
a fund is accumulated in the form of securi- 
ties, there should be a substantial amount of 
standard salable bonds or stocks. In this 
part of the fund high income should not be a 
prerequisite. A man who gets 4% per cent. 
and at the same time has perfect safety and 
quick availability ought to be satisfied so far 
as this part of his fund is concerned. This 
proportion of his money should be invested in 
such issues as the standard railroad bonds of 
the country, the bonds of such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia, etc., the tried investment 
stocks and perhaps the best of the public util- 
ity bonds which possess a wide market. The 
average rate of such investments as classified 
here is about 4.35 per cent., and this average 
should be obtained in this part of the fund. 

The second part of the well-balanced fund 
should consist of bonds and stocks which are 
recommended and sponsored by very reliable 
dealers as being perfectly safe as to income 
and principal, but which do not possess quite 
so wide a market or so free a conversion 
privilege as the stocks and bends in the first 
class. This second part of the fund would 
consist of a few railroad issues of bonds, some 
public utility bonds, perhaps a few industrial 
bonds and very carefully selected industrial 
preferred stocks with a preference for indus- 
trial stocks that have been outstanding a long 
time and have become seasoned and reached 
a natural price by being handled over and over 
again in the market places of the world. 

In the second classification the main features 
are a higher income than can be obtained in 
the very high standard marketable issues, to- 
gether with substantial value and security for 
principal and interest, the element of converti- 
bility being in part neglected. Here the rate 
will vary from 4.75 per cent. as a minimum to 
about 6.50 per cent. as a maximum, and the 
average will be about 5.25 per cent. 

The third sub-division of. such a fund will 
ignore marketability altogether. It will em- 
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Current Literature 
Financial Department 








All orders for financial advertising in this Department are accepted only after a thorough investigation 
of the house offering the same and when it seems certain that the investment offered provides reasonable 
safety to CURRENT LITERATURE subscribers. 

Additional information concerning specific investments may be had by writing our Financial Bureau, 
Current Literature Publishing Co.,, New York City. 
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You Want a Bond 


To pay the largest income obtainable with safety, 
To pay that income with uniform regularity, 
To be an easily negotiable security either for loan or sale, 
To be redeemed promptly when due. 


HE service of N. W. booklet we would like to 
Halsey & Co.istoselect send you—‘ Service to Bond 
for its customers, from the Buyers.” 


great variety of bonds offered 


it, those bonds which best fill If you are not now a bond 
all these requirements. buyer, this booklet will also 


show you why bond buying 
This service requires a great is a safe, economic and prof- 
deal of investigation the nature __ itable way of saving and earn- 
of which is described in a_ ing money. 


Ask for Booklet H-71 and July Price List 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. La Salle & Adams Sts. 424 California St. 
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We deliver bonds to all parts of the world at our risk 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT INFORMATION 





brace realty and farm mortgages, notes and 
personal obligations and short-term corporate 
loans which are to be held until they mature 
without regard to prices in the markets. In 
this sub-division common sense is the leading 
factor in selection. Very often these secu- 
rities can be obtained from your bankers, if 
your bankers are personally interested in your 
affairs, but just as often personal selection 
backed up by ordinary business common sense 
will give just as satisfactory results as any 
other method of investing this part of the 
fund. Here, where the element of marketa- 
bility is ignored, the rate of income may run 
as high as 7 per cent. or even more and a 
good safe average can be obtained at about 
6 per cent. 

The fourth sub-division ought to be, in 
point of value, the smallest of all. It will 
consist of securities that represent not so 
much established values and perfect safety of 
income and principal as business opportunity. 
In other words, in this department of a 
well-balanced investment there is some slight 
element of speculation, that is of buying 
for the purpose of increasing the principal 
as well as of gaining a fair return on 
the money. The main characteristic in this 
department is that the idea of income is 
secondary, and the idea of increase in value 
as a substitute for the income is primary. 
The securities usually chosen for this part of 
a well-balanced investment are the stocks and 
the junior bonds of well-known corporations 
which have not, perhaps, reached their full 
growth in earning power or in dividend pay- 
ing. In this country the favorite issues for 
such investments are the common stocks of 
such corporations as United States Steel, 
American Sugar and other very well estab- 
lished industrials together with the standard 
railroad stocks. The question of the rate of 
income that can be obtained on such invest- 
ment is, as noted, a secondary consideration. 

In buying for this part of a well-balanced 
fund of course good judgment is necessary. 
The careful investor does not buy stocks in 
boom times or just after they have declared 
an increased dividend. He waits for one of 
the periodic swings in the market and buys 
for cash and in relatively small amounts. 
This part of his fund will consist, in fact, of 
a larger number of items than any other part 
of his fund, but the total of all these items 
will be a smaller aggregate than any other 
part of the fund. If he has time to pay any 
serious attention to his investments, this part 
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of the fund will always be changing as con- 
ditions change. It is wisdom, as a rule, to 
sell such securities as these at a time when 
they are so high that you would not have 
bought them at current prices. Of course, the 
ordinary market movements of a speculative 
security can be ignored, for the investor does 
not care very much what Bulls and Syndicates 
are buying in the speculative markets. If, 
however, he learns that some madly specula- 
tive crowd has bid some of his stocks up to 
fancy prices, he ought to be perfectly willing 
to let them have the stock. This again ‘is 
ordinary common sense. 

To put this analysis in the form of a brief 
table, so that it can be comprehended at a 
glance, let us take as a criterion a fund of 
$10,000, and divide it in about the proportion 
into which the careful investor who has 
studied the matter would divide it. The 
division would work out about as follows: 


“5” 

$2,500. In bonds or stocks of standard quality 
and quick market, to yield about 414% 
on an average. 

wi 
In solid reasonably marketable securi- 
ties for higher yield, not necessarily 
listed or available as collateral, to 
yield about 5.25% on an average. 

“cn 
In mortgages, bonds or notes bought 
for income only with no idea of con- 
vertibility, to yield about 6% on an 
average. 


L, 
4 


$4,000. 


$2,000. 


“py” 
In securities bought without any idea 
of large income but with hope of en- 
hancement in value and without much 
attention to the average yield. 

Such a fund would almost certainly work 
out advantageously to the investor. He would 
find in using ordinary common sense in carry- 
ing on his fund that it would grow slightly 
in all departments, and that he would have 
at all times plenty of cash resources on hand 
to look out for the ordinary exigencies that 
occur, such as, for instance, buyirg a house, 
taking up a piece of land, or even temporarily 
financing the smaller needs of a business. At 
the same time the fund would not be so liquid 
that he would be likely to fritter it away, for 
the average man will very much more quickly 
draw money out of a bank account than he 
will sell any kind of securities to raise money 
for luxurious follies or whims. 


$1,500. 



































Knowledge isthe straight oa oe. 
road to a thinking job 


Efficiency engineers have proved that not more than one man in ten uses 
ideas in his work. The ordinary man lives in a circle of routine, doing what 
some thinker tells him to do, and letting his unused mental power go to waste. 
Nine out of ten men never rise—and they wonder why. 

But the tenth man knows that success comes from energy mixed with ideas. 
He makes clear thinking a daily habit. Men like this rise to the thinking jobs. 

Be a tenth man! Read—and make your reading count. Learn how to 
think with breadth and power. 


And then the road to a thinker’s job will be both straight and short. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


This famous bookshelf—the crowning at-a-time payment plan, puts this famous 
achievement of Dr. Eliot’s long career as library within reach of everybody. 
an educator—contains within the smallest 
possible compass the essentials of a liberal 64-P; age Book Free 


university education. If you do not own one of the de luxe edi- 


Develop Mental Power tions—thousands of which have been 
sold—you should write at once for our 
64-page descriptive book. This at- 
tractive and interesting little book 


Read this library, and you will know 
what the greatest thinkers that ever lived 
have said and written. You will have the 


breadth of vision that comes from wide and will tell you all about the Five- 

accurate knowledge. Foot Shelf. At the same 
We have just published a new and popu- time we will send you par- 

lar edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of _ ticulars of the new Pop- 

Books .(The Harvard Classics). The low ular Edition, with 

price of this new edition, under our little- prices and terms. 


We want a few experienced special representatives 
in good localities to represent us in the distribution of 
the Popular Edition. rite direct to our main office 
in New York or apply personally to any branch office, 


P. FF. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


416 W. 13th St., N.Y. 


y Please send me by mail, 
free of charge, the 64-page 
4 book describing The Eliot 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 
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The notices of beoks in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 
for the information of book buyers. Any book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on the 
receipt of the publisher’s price. All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 
Bureau of Thformation, New York City. 


Two reeent publications by Small, Maynard Co. 
(Boston) are The Isle of Strife, by George C. Shedd 
($1.25 net), which tells a story of international in- 
trigue, adventure, mystery and hairbreadth escapes, 
the action taking place on a quiet little island off 
the coast of Maine; and The Mysterious Card, by 
Cleveland Moffett (50 cents net), which originally 
appeared in the “Black Cat” and is now published 
in book form for the first time. 

The Home-Made Kindergarten, by Nora Archibald 
Smith (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston), is meant for 
the guidance of mothers who, being unable for one 
reason or another to place their young children in 
kindergartens, would be glad to use kindergarten 
methods in their home training. This book shows 
how this may be done, making a clear presentation 
of a scheme of instruction that can easily be fol- 
lowed by intelligent mothers. 


Analytical Advertising, published by the Business 
Service Corporation of Detroit, Michigan, has all 
the interest of those brilliant monographs in which 
the Frenchman Fabre describes the life of the bees. 
We mean that while Analytical Advertising is to be 
taken seriously as science, it can be read easily as 
study of a fine and fertile field of human endeavor. 
We are told how to tell profitable advertising from 
the merely spectacular and how to emulate the 
triumphs of the heroes of this sort of campaigning. 
Advertising is a mystery, a delightful mystery, like 
the wings and flies and green rooms behind the foot- 
lights. Who would not visit Mrs. Siddons in those 
tense moments while she makes up her face and her 
costume for the part of Lady Macbeth, and who 
would not go with the author of Analytical Adver- 
tising through the details of an art transforming 
a petty box of pills or a rubber tire into as per- 
vasive a household term as the baby’s name? One 
takes a fresh and fervent interest in all advertising 
just because such a volume reveals it romantically. 

————— 

Davidee Birot, by René Bazin (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York). The love story of a fine young 
French girl who becomes a school teacher in a 
little town in Ardésie through an intense desire to 
be of service. The story is <'3s0 concerned with the 
social problems introduced by the prominence of 
labor unions. Its plot largely depends upon a strike 
of miners who throng the town in Ardésie where 
Davidee’s school is. 

The American Government, by Frederick J. Has- 
kin (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia). A com- 
parison of the campaigns of to-day with those of 
the past. Following is an extract from the hook: 
“It is interesting to contrast the three first dele- 
gated conventions with those now held by the two 
big political parties. Then a thousand pilgrims to 
the convention city was a great crowd. Now a 
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hundred thousand is not exceptional. Then a few 
letters by stage constituted the newspaper reports. 
Now a single big metropolitan newspaper uses as 
much as 70 columns of space in reporting a con- 
vention. Then the telegraph was unknown; now 
the telegraph companies can handle all the business 
that comes their way. At the Denver convention 
the limit was ten thousand words for a big paper; 
but there is no limit at such centers as Chicago and 
St. Louis. Then the convention hall could seat 
only a thousand or so; now 11,000 is the minimum 
and 15,000 the maximum. . . . Even as late as 1860 
the cost of nominating Abraham Lincoln, including 
music, headquarters, telegrams, etc., was only $700; 
to-day a single delegate may spend as much.” 


The following books were published the latter 
part of June by Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston) : 
The Blue Wall, a thrilling novel by Richard Wash- 
burn Child; An American Wooing, a novel giving 
a Scotch girl’s idea of America, by Florence Drum- 
mond; The Loss of the S.S. Titanic, an authentic 
account of the disaster by one of the survivors, 
Lawrence Beesley; and Direct Elections and Law- 
making by Popular Vote, a manual by Edward M. 
Bacon and Morrill Wyman. 


John Lane Co. (New York) announce that a sec- 
ond edition of My Actor Husband, the anonymous 
exposé of American stage life, is just ready.’ 


—One— 


The Home Progress Magazine, issued by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. (Boston) for the Home Progress 
Reading Courses, is in close touch with those per- 
sons who propose to introduce into the American 
primary school system the methods originated by 
Dr. Montessori in Italy. In one of the early Fall 
numbers of the magazine, there will be a review 
of Dr. Montessori’s remarkable book, written by a 
well-known educator; there will also be an article 
on the Montessori Method in its relation to the 
home, by a teacher who has been in close touch 
with Dr. Montessori’s work. 


rete 


The Long Green Road, by Sarah P. McLean Greene 
(Baker & Taylor Co., New York), is an international 
novel. Although the story opens in a New England 
village, the “long green road” traveled by Hagan, 
the artist hero, has many European vistas. English, 
French and German temperaments are portrayed 
and the book is pervaded throughout with a whole- 
some philosophy of life and inimitable humor. 


“Art of Writing” — Booklet Free 


In this work. the Author of the “Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford Stories” tel's how to tell your story. 
% whatever it is,in a way to get results. Booklet free 

a on request to any business man, lawyer. teacher, 
# minister. reporter. salesmanager. advertising man, 
Geo. Randolph story writer, student or club woman. Write today. 

Chester PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE, Dept. F., Cincinnati, O. 

















Evangeline 
and 
Gabriel 


“Fairest of all the maids 
was Evangeline, 
Benedict’s daughter ! 
Noblest of all the youths 
was Gabriel, 
son of the blacksmith.” 








The twentieth century maid and 
matron revel in luxuries un- 
known in days of yore. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers are such 
a luxury—enjoyed in the hum- 
blest as in the richest of homes. 


Nabisco are dessert confections 
of a fragile delicacy and tooth- 
some sweetness that no wealth 
could have purchased in 
Evangeline’s time. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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The financial and investment editorial matter printed in the advertisin 
ability:and integrity, without any reference whatever to advertisers. 


by a financial expert of the. highest reputation for 


Confidential answers to specific questions, based on an intimate knowledge of -albiaccessible-records, will 
to our subscribers who are looking for safe investments. 








section of Gurgent LITERATURE is: written 


: a: be: made 
Current: Literature Financial: Bureau, New York: City. 





WHAT IS “ABSOLUTE SAFETY”? 


Pretty nearly every private investor, when 
he comes to the actual.task of putting money 
away, tells his banker or his broker that: he 
wants to have absolute safety. In: a good 
many cases his request: for: absolute safety is 


accompanied by a request for an income of: 
from:5 to 7 per cent., and he does not know: 


that when he puts the two together it is 
only by a sort of accident or miracle that he 
can obtain what he is looking for; for it may 
be accepted as one of the first axioms of in- 
vestment that no man can obtain as high as 
6 per cent. in any class of securities with as 
much safety as he can obtain at 3 to 4 per 
cent. It is simply common sense that if there 
were any class of securities paying from 5 
to 6 per cent. that is as safe a class as the 
class that pays from 3 to 4 per cent., the 
prices of the high-income: securities. would: go 
up so that the yield. would. ultimately cor- 
respond with the income on the low-interest 


securities. Yet this simple truth is ignored 
by the great majority of individual in- 
vestors. 


When the investor says that he wants ab- 
solute safety the only thing: he: is thinking 
about is to obtain the judgment of some one 
who is an expert to the effect that this, that 
or the other security will never’ cease to 
pay its interest or default its. principal. He 
is not thinking, as a rule, about market fluc- 
tuations or prices; for even the individual 
investor is hardly so exacting as to demand 
that the market prices of: what he buys must 
always show him profit, or even show him 
prices that will let him out without any loss 
at all; for everybody knows, if he has any 
common sense at all, that any securities that 
are traded in in an open market are certain 
to fluctuate at least a little bit up. and down 
in. the market. Theoretically, of course, 
there is no such thing as “absolute safety,” 
for a very imaginative individual could easily 
conjure up conditions in his mind which 
would: lead to a default) on any securities 
that there are in the wortd: Actually, how- 





ever, the phrase. “absolute. safety” means 
ithat degree of security which: makes it prac- 
tically. a. certainty, barring: a miracle, acts 
of God, war, pestilence and famine, that 
the interest: and principal will: always be: paid 
when’ they are due. To illustrate let me 
cite: an: actual instance. 

One of the well known: old industrial com- 
‘panies: of the. United States, which had been 
‘doing business for more: than: 30: years: and 
has been: highly successful through: most of 
that time, made a mortgage years ago which 
provided: first of att that the bonds. issued 
under the mortgage should: always be a 
direct’ first lien on all. the property of the 
company then owned-er thereafter acquired ; 
and that each year a certain amount of this 
bond issue should be retired. In the twenty- 
five years or more that have passed since 
then this company has grown up to be a 
very big company. In the meantime this first 
mortgage bond issue has. all been retired ex- 
cept a little fragment. of about $75,000, half 
of which will be bought in next year and the 
rest in 1914. In the meantime it remains an 
absolute first mortgage on property which 
has nearly $8,000,000 of other bonds secured 
on it by second and third. mortgage, and it 
also has about $10,000,000: of .stock worth 
about $5,000,000. 

In other words, this little item of $75,000 
of prior lien: bonds is absolutely a first mort- 
gage on property worth about $15,000,000 
and is due to be paid off next year and the 
year after. 

This looks as close to absolute safety as 
we can: expect to: get in the ordinary course 
of human: affairs. What then are the ele- 
ments that enter into this situation, which 
make it practically an assured thing that the 
interest and the principal on this little bit of 
a bond issue will be paid when it is due, and 
that the holders are absolutely. sure of getting 
‘their money? If we can discover these ele- 
‘ments. in a small. and: definite illustration: like 
this, it may be- possible to apply these. ele- 
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Business Funds 











This house. specializes in 
the investing of money set 
aside: as a reserve or sink- 


ing fund:against a business. 
Such funds should: be safe, 
liquid and well diversified. 


Write for Information 


€. M. KEYS 


35 Nassau Street, New York 














Weak 
Eyes 
NEED EXERCISE 


be made strong and perfect again by restoring the 
normal virculation of blood. 





If you wear glasses you know that: they must 
be changed for stronger ones from time to time, 
showing that the eyes grow weaker. 


For twenty years, The Ideal Sight Restorer has 


been restoring perfect sight to thousands, and 
making them absolutely. independent of Eye- 
Glasses—some of their visions were seriously 


affected, too. 


$y a simple and gentle exercise, given over the 
closed lids for 5 minutes twice a day, the normal 
and healthy circulation of blood is induced. WNa- 
ture is aided in correcting the trouble, and the 
rapidly regain their original st.cngth and 
perfection. 


eyes 


To prove its efficiency to you personally we will 
be glad to have you try the Ideal Sight Restorer 
for 10 days before you decide to purchase. 


Write to-day for interesting booklet No. 16311 
on the Care of the Eyes, and particulars of 10 
lays’ test to The Ideal Company, 134 West 65th 
St., New York. 











Carry This Pen 


in. your 
White Vest 


ES, upside down in.your white 

vest pocket. 
Or slip it in your trousers pocket 
along with your jack knife and keys. 


Or drop it in the bottom of your 
outside coat pocket. 


In short, carry it in any of the hundred 
places where’ you expect a fountam ‘pen 
to lea! 


That’s why it is called the 
Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
—because you can cerry it any- 
where that your jack nife can 
be carried, and it won’t leaka bit 
more than your jack knife leaks. 
Nor will it slip out of your pocket 
when you stoop over. 


Every automobilist should 
have one in the outside pocket 
of his duster. Every. profes- 
sional man, every traveling 
man, every tourist, every vaca- 
tionist, way lady who goes 
shopping, ould — ca’ one. 
Handy as a pencil, slips flat 
into purse or 


Many sizes ond handsome 
styles, from 3% inch fen kutfe 
size for ladies to 5% inches lon 
for the man who wants a full 
size pen to rip. Prices $2.50, 
$3.50, $4.00, 5.00 and upwards. 

A scientific principle keeps 
the Parker oa nife Pen 
from..leaki It contains. the 
Capillary Attraction principle 
which makes every Parker 
Lucky Curve Fountain Pen 
write as smooth.as glass, and 
never leak or** sweat” in your 
pocket. 


Parker Spear Head Ink Con- 
troller gives phgotately, ion 
and easy ii flow. 
pens with’ polished et 
points write without hitch, skip, 
or blot. 


Get a Parker from your dealer 
on 10 days’ trial. If you donot 
find it the handiest writing con- 
trivance you ever saw, deal ler 
will promptly refund. We 
protect him from. loss. 


If your dealer does not carry 
Parker Pens, write us for 
catalog.. But star¢ getting a 
Parker today. 
















No. 14 


ver 
$5.00 


Parker: Pen Company 
75 Mill Street 
ee Wisconsin 


New Vork Retail Store 
it Park Row, opp. Post Office 


PARKER 


Jack Knife Safety) 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


No. 23% 
Chased Barrel 
$3.00 
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It is the advertising patronage that enables magazines to succeed. 


If you believe in encouraging a maga- 


like Current Literature you can help its progress. by mentioning it. when writing: to” advertisers. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT INFORMATION 





ments in testing other investments that come 
to our attention from time to time and in 
reaching conclusions about their soundness 
from the standpoint of absolute safety. 

Tn the first place it is obvious that a debt 
of $75,000, secured by an absolute first mort- 
gage on property which has a market value 
of $15,000,000, is absolutely safe, because the 
holders of these bonds could, if there were a 
default, go into the courts and establish their 
right under the law to seize the property and 
sell it for the satisfaction of their debt. That 
is the ultimate security behind any mortgage 
when, as in this case, it is obvious that the 
value of the plant and property under the 
hammer is far in excess of the face value of 
the debt, the element of absolute safety may 
be said to be clear. 

Yet there is one other item that may be 
worth noting in this connection. If the bonds 
were never to mature or were not to mature 
for a hundred years or more, the element of 
absolute safety would not be by any means 
so clearly defined; because every one knows 
that property worth $15,000,000 to-day might 
not be worth 2 per cent. of that if the worst 
that people know should happen to that prop- 
erty in the next hundred years. Therefore, 





the element of time or of maturity becomes a 
factor in the making of absolute safety from 
the investor’s point of view. 

Passing on from this question of the secu- 
rity on which the bond is based, it appears 
that in this’ case, also, the income available 
each year after the wages and taxes are paid 
is sufficient to pay the interest on these bonds 
a very large number of times and, indeed, to 
pay off the principal of the bonds themselves 
over and over again if it were necessary, 
It is this earning power that gives the value 
to the plant and it is this earning power that 
really underlies the safety of the bond. 
Earning power in the final analysis is the 
real security for any debt on manufacturing, 
railroad or other transportation property. 
Still another factor that goes to the mak- 
ing of absolute safety in this instance is the 
character of the property and the company. 

To sum up, the elements that make for ab- 
solute safety may be described in a phrase as 
being, first, assets; second, earnings; and, 
third, character. These three are the elements 
of any sound investment, and when they exist 
in any very marked degree you obtain what 
may be called, for all practical market pur- 
poses, “absolute safety of investment.” 








and Knoxville. 


in successful operation on property. 


built across the estate diagonally. 
alone. 


Mts. 


erty $15.00 per acre. 





Two thousand acres of opportunity! 


Coal, hardwood lumber, live-stock. An estate with unlimited possibilities for truck- 
farming or fruit growing. 2000 feet above the sea in the beautiful Cumberland Mts. 
prises 2100 acres of partly timbered land just outside the town of Monterey. On the main 
line of the Tennessee R. R. equidistant from the great markets of Nashville, Chattanooga 


House and 100 acres now run as a successful truck farm, producing 565 bushels of 
potatoes per acre, four tons of cured hay per acre. 
tional crops in a region rapidly developing as a great fruit-raising center. Canning plant now 
Could be profitably made into a huge Apple Ranch. 

Cumberland Hotel and nearby summer colony make the land ideal for real estate spec- 
ulation. Adjoining land is now selling for $25.00 to $40.00 per acre. County road is being 
Lumbering on a large scale would pay for the property 

It is moreover on the horizon of the most productive coal level in the Cumberland 
The veins, showing an average thickness of 4 to 5 feet, are solid cubic bituminous. 
Outcroppings on the tract are now used for smithy purpose:. 

The homestead of 100 acres may be sold separately for $4000. Remainder of prop- 

Write immediately for a detailed description of 


FULLWOOD RANCH 


James J. Fleming, 


Com- 


Orchard of 100 trees produces excep- 


Monterey, Tennessee 
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The Men 
Who Rise in 
the World 


| ee 
Mt 


Study the men who rise, who make the plans_ | 
for others to carry out and you will find that iM 
no matter what special lines their talents may 
take, they all have one quality in common— _ }j 


THEY KNOW. 





Many of them have never been to college, but | 
they have acquired somehow the wide and | 
accurate knowledge and the breadth of vision _ }}) 
that every college strives to teach. | 


Knowledge is the ladder that leads to success, | 
and knowledge comes from the right kind of | 
reading and thinking. i 

Make your reading count. Read with system, Wi 
and read the books that have helped to shape _ }ij 
the world’s civilization. Ni 


Dr. Eliot’s f 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 








The Harvard Classics 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books is intended for men 
and women who want to acquire, with the least possible lost 
motion, a clear idea of the world’s thought and achievement. afl 


This famous library contains fifty volumes, and every volume ff 
Wy 
if" 


i) 


H] | 
TH 
J 














is historic. Every book on the shelf represents some definite 
forward step in the world’s progress. 


New Popular Edition at a Popular Price 


We have just published a Popular Edition of the Five-Foot Shelf. ¢f 
i) 









416 W. 13th St., 

New York City 
Please send to me 
by mail, free of 
charge, the 64- page book 


In issuing this edition— at a popular price— we are carrying out Dr. Eliot’s original con- 
ception of the place this library should permanently hold as an educational influence. 


64-page Book Free 


This book describes the Harvard Classics, and _— Ager = i 
official statement of the plan of the work. It is a beautifully printe | “5 

little book and is well worth reading. describing the Harvard 
Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us, and we will send the Classics, Dr. Eliot's Five- 
64-page book by the next mail. il Foot Shelf of Books. 







We want a few experienced special 








representatives in good localities i Name e 

P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc., Publishers of Good Books ) ee ae eee 

416 West 13th Street, New York City | inl pea ea ae : 
NAN vent rene en 
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CDK NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 


for the information of book buyers. 
receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 


A new writer, E. R. Lipsett, is introduced to 
American lovers of fiction by The John Lane Com- 
pany (New York). Mr. Lipsett is of Irish birth, 
but was educated at Heidelberg, and since 1907 
has been engaged in journalistic work in New York. 
His new novel, The House of a Thousand Wel- 
comes, is an Irish-American romance with scenes 
laid in New York. The story takes its name from 
the Irish home motto, “Cead Mille Failthe,” and 
tells of a young Irish Girl who, with her parents, 
comes to America to make a new home in a new 
land. A vein of wit runs though the story, with 
comedy situations at intervals. 

—O4)— 

Boston New and Old, by T. Russell Sullivan 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston), which will be is- 
sued this fall, will give a series of pen pictures 
of the evolution of Boston life and character in 
recent years. The illustrations will be supplied by 
Lester G. Hornby. They will consist of seventeen 
full-page drawings, and seventeen head-bands, tail- 
pieces, etc. The volume will be a tall quarto, and 
only five hundred and seventy-five copies will be 
printed. 

My Lady’s Toilette Table, wrought by the hands 
of Catharine Shepherd, a belle of Colonial days 
for the special edification of a favorite niece, has 
been published by C. H. Graves Co. (Philadelphia) 
with all its colors and old-fashioned handwriting 
faithfully reproduced. The original little twenty- 
two-page book is now yellowed with age and is 
a treasured heirloom of the family possessing it. 
It portrays the various quaint toilet articles of its 
day—each painted in water colors, with a 
rhymed legend in the handwriting of its authoress. 
The reproduction of the book is beautifully printed 
in six colors, and is enclosed in a dainty box. 
It is designed as a gift-book for a graduating girl, 
for a bride, for birthday or other anniversaries. 
The price is $1.00. 


The Democratic Mistake, by Arthur George 
Sedgwick (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 


forms a contribution to the issues of the present 
presidential campaign. The author is a lawyer, 
publicist, and writer of law, and his discussion of 
responsibility in public offices to the electorate is 
conducted from a conservative standpoint that con- 
siders government a science. He states and de- 
velops the contention that the “cardinal Demo- 
cratic mistake” of our political history has been 
the attempt to secure “responsibility” in public 
officials by popular election at short intervals. He 
treats his subjects under the following topics :— 
“Government by Design”; “Responsibility”; ‘The 
Democratic Mistake”; “Patronage and the Ma- 
chine’; “The Suffrage.” These various papers 
were formed from the Godkin lectures which Mr. 
1909. The two 


Sedgwick delivered at Harvard in 





Any book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on the 
All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 


earlier lecturers on this foundation were Mr. James 
Bryce and President Eliot. 
it 

Friar Tuck, Being the Chronicles of the Reverend 
John Carmichael, of Wyoming, U. S. A., as set 
forth and embellished by his friend and admirer, 
Happy Hawkins, and here recorded by Robert 
Alexander Wason (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston), 
“Friar Tuck” is the new Happy Hawkins story. 
One of the most virile characters in “Happy Haw- 
kins” was the militant parson whose nickname, 
conferred by his cowboy admirers, was Friar Tuck. 
He reappears in the new book along with many 
old friends and many new ones. The new book 
is in no sense a sequel; it is, rather, a companion 


volume. 
ones 

The Man in the Open, by Roger Pocock (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York). A western novel 
concerning Mr. Jesse Smith, of Cariboo, a little 
brother of the great woods, a friend of the wil- 
derness. He is a trapper, sailor, cowboy, ranger. 
He is a lover with a strong heart. Simple he is, 
and of quaint, abounding, unfailing humor. He 
will tell you of the lovely singer whom chance 
brought to the forest like himself, and how he 


fought for her. 
a 

Of help to the Sunday-School Superintendent is 
The Superintendent’s Helper, 1913, by Jesse L. 
Hurlbut (Methodist Book Concern, New York). 
Upon each lesson is given a foreword, consisting 
of the framework of time, place and circumstances 
of the lesson; and an afterword, which is a summing 
up of the practical and spiritual truth of the lesson, 
to be used as a review after the class teaching. 
There is also a blackboard outline, which may 
stand before the school, suggesting in a few words 
the great teaching of the lesson. The “Graded 
Lessons” are recognized, in brief suggestive outlines, 
which may be used by the teacher or the depart- 
ment superintendent in the Intermediate and Junior 
Grades. The Superintendent by means of the ruled 
blank pages can keep a record for ready reference 
of the attendance of officers and teachers for each 
Sunday of the year. The book will be published 
November ist, and will be in vest-pocket size, 
leather, price 25 cents, net; by mail, 28 cents. 

—ex— 

A Prisoner of War in Virginia (1864-5), by George 
Haven Putnam, Adj. and Bvt. Major, 176th N. Y. S. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). This narrative of 
personal experience in Libby and in Danville prison 
is expanded from a paper which was presented 
to the New York Commandery of the United 
States Loyal Legion, under the instructions of the 
Commander, in December, 1910. This monograph 
should be of service in helping to make clear 
certain matters which have been at issue since 
the close of the war concerning the management 
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THE 
ARMCHAIR 
AT THE INN 






THE 
ARM-CHAIR 
AT THEINN (=== 


A New Novel by con Wr ede 


. Hopkinson Smith 


Illustrated by the Author, A. I. Keller and 
Herbert Ward 


This most characteristic Hopkinson Smith novel, several of whose epi- 
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* F-HOPKINSON : SMITH - 
J) 











sodes stand out with a striking vividness and a completeness that give 
the dramatic force of short stories in combination with the steady 
interest of a single long one, is dominated by the charming love story 
of Mignon and Gaston. The writer’s marvellous skill in creating a 
picturesque atmosphere finds full scope in presenting the novel’s scene 
—a famous old Normandy inn; his power of depicting big human 
characters, in the artists, engineers, and explorers here gathered to- 
gether. Never was the breadth of his sympathy for the honorable, brave, 
and large-minded so compellingly expressed, nor the depth and genu- 
ineness of his sentiment. 


The Price, $1.30 net; postpaid $1.45 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BOOK NEWS (Cont'd) 





of prisons in the South and in regard to the re- The Decision, adapted by Frank Alvah Dear. 
sponsibilities of the officials for the large amount | born from the French of Leon de Tinseau (G. W: 
of: suffering and the serious proportion of deaths | Dillingham Co., New York, $1.25 net). A_ story 
that obtained in these prisons. It has been Major | of love and adventure; a man’s struggle with his 
Putnam’s intention, while presuming this evidence, | conscience, and a woman’s answer to the question: 
to touch as lightly as possible upon the graver side | “Is it ever right to take a human life to relieve 


of prison life and to recall certain of the in- | pain?” 
cidents which helped to enliven the tedious days —Or— 
and nights of confinement. The Book Supply Co. (Chicago) announce the 
o— publication of a new story by Harold Bell Wright, 
The Accountancy of Investment, by Charles E. entitled Their Yesterdays ($1.30 net). The author 


Sprague, A. M., Ph. D., C. P. A., President of has always declined to be responsible for the views 
The Union Dinite Savings Bank of New York City | held by his characters, insisting only, that they 
(The Ronald Press Co., New York). This book | are true to the life they portray. In “Their Yester- 
is for bankers, brokers, and all others interested | days,” however, the author’s own thoughts, rather 
in the intelligible investment of funds. It gives | than those of his characters, have shaped them- 
clear, intelligible arithmetical rules for the various selves into the story, and life, love and religion 


calculations requisite for the most intelligent in- | are shown us through his eyes. 
vestment and for the proper record of such invest- = 
ment and its results. Prepaid price $4.00. Among the fall publications announced by 





Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston) are: The Burden 
of Light, by Florence Converse, dealing with the 
adventures and experiences of a group of interest- 
ing young people who undertook to solve in their 
various .ways the great problem of social reform: 
When I Was Young, by Yoshio Markino, author 
of “Miss John Bull.” In his new book the author 










TEMPLE 


Leather gives a vivid and picturesque narrative of his 
55c per vol. childhood experiences in Japan and his youthful 
Cloth adventures in San Francisco, illustrated with a pro- 
35 L fusion of his own sketches. 
anes a 
Postage G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) announce a 
3c per vol. new book by Myrtle Reed, entitled The White 
A genuine “ Pocket Edition,” one play to 4 volume, Shield. 
very light and pleasant to handle. Printed from —t— 
the Cambridge Text with Prefaces, Notes, and , 
Glossaries by Prof. Gollancz. Clean type, fine hand- The Lovers, by Eden Phillpotts (Rand McNally 
nee Gamer, Someeee _—_ be — 4x 5% & Co., New York). A romantic, stirring tale of 
De teltenan yer . aaa : — English prison life, during the Revolutionary War. 
Concordance tof e Temple Shakes are. Even from the rigor of English guardhouses love 
= onl alll aN EO will find a way to release daring, ingenious Amer- 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23rd St., New York ican prisoners from the very noose of the hang- 
A is . = 











man and coffins of the dead. 


A Dainty Gift Book for all FEMININITY 


° 93 
“M y Lady ’s Toilette Table, a quaintly illustrated book, 
first made more than a century ago by a Colonial belle for her favorite 
niece; now reproduced in fac-simile of the original water colors and 
old-fashioned handwriting. It takes the reader back to the ever charming 
Colonial period when it was the universal custom to heighten womanly 
beauty by the use of powder and patches. An authority says- 


**] think ‘My Lady’s Toilette Table’ is the most exquisite little 
book I ever saw. You certainly found a great treasure and 


have reproduced it wonderfully.’’—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


This wonderful book, more than a hundred years old but just pub- 
lished, captivates all who see it. A delightful surprise on every page. 


* Beautifully printed in six colors. A delightful gift for a young girl's 
¢ birthday, engagement or wedding and for all femininity 


[a Bama PS fa I | Che Christuas Gift Ideal 
a $1.00, in a dainty box, postpaid. (Descriptive circular free) 


“A loving message from a belle of Colonial Days C. H. GRAVES COMPANY, Art Publishers 
to her fair sisters of today” 26th and Olive Streets see Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. goodly quantities, is a 
A Sense of Delight natural food for the skin. 


is experienced by particular people \ It opensthe pores, dislodges 





. tions, and leaves it 
if, when preparing for a bath, a cake \k COTO, San Nev 


of “4711’’ White Rose Glycerine ; clear and soft. 
Ask for’ Forty-seven-eleven” 


— Avoid substitutes. 
of the bath is made Sold Everywhere. 





Soap is handy for use. The pleasure 


manifoldand the entire 
body is refreshed and 


exhilarated. 











Glycerine, contained 


m “4711” Soap in 








FERD. MULHENS, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o/R, Ger. 
U. S. Branch—MULHENS & KROPFF, New York 
House Founded 1792 











50,000 Owners Know— 


It’s the record of actual performance that should influence your selection of a water 
supply system. 

Nearly 50,000 owners of “Reeco” Systems can tell you their records of actual per- 
formance, covering in hundreds of cases, 20 years or more continuous service. 

Thus you have much more to go by than a manufacturer’s unsupported claims. 
There’s a ‘‘Reeco” owner near you, ask him. We know of thousands of “Reeco” Sys- 
tems that have been in service 20 years or more without requiring any important repairs. 


“REECO” Water Supply Systems 


are fool- -proof and trouble-proof—the most substantial and most economical systems made. 

“Reeco” Systems are equipped with elevated or pressure tanks and operated by the famous 
“REECO” ELECTRIC PUMPS or the “Reeco” Rider and**Reeco” Ericsson Hot Air Engines. 
No steam, no noisy exhaust. We make complete installa- 
tions for country homes, hotels, factories, etc., and when 
desired supply all equipment and assume full responsibility. 


70 years’ experience back of our methods. 
Important Price Reductions 


Owing to our greatly increased output and the reduc- 
tion in cost of manufacture, we have made liberal reduc- 
tions on all ““Reeco” Systems. 

Write nearest office for Catalogue C 2. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P. Q. Sydney, Australia 





The ‘‘Reeco’’ Pumps are in every State of the 
Union and in every country on the Globe. 
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The financial and investment editorial matter printed in the advertising section of Current LITERATURE is written 
by a financial expert of the highest reputation for ability and integrity, without any reference whatever to advertisers. 
Confidential answers to specific questions, based on an intimate. knowledge of all accessible records, will be made 


to our subscribers who are looking for safe investments. 


Current Literature Financial Bureau, New York City. 





THE PLUNDER OF THE INNOCENTS OR ROBBING THE 
SMALL INVESTOR 


In the platform of the Progressive Party 
this plank found a place: 

“The people of the United States are swin- 
dled out of many millions of dollars every 
year through worthless investments. These 
piain people, the wage earners and the men 
and women with small savings, have no way 
of knowing the merit of concerns sending out 
highly colored prospectuses of regular stock 
for sale, prospectuses that make big returns 
seem certain and fortunes easily within grasp. 
We hold it to be the duty of the Government 
to protect its people from this kind of piracy. 
We therefore demand wise, carefully thought- 
out legislation that will give us such govern- 
mental supervision over this matter as will 
furnish to the people of the United States this 
much-needed protection, and we pledge our- 
selves thereto.” 

Simultaneously, some figures are published 
about the effect of the working of what is 
called the “Blue Sky Law” in Kansas. This 
law went into effect on March 15th last. It 
required that every corporation not chartered 
in the State should obtain a license from the 
State of Kansas before it could sell its stock 
to the public. Since that time more than a 
thousand companies have applied for licenses, 
more than 500 have been refused, forty-nine 
have been accepted and the rest are under in- 
vestigation. 

Nebraska is considering putting a similar 
law on its books and other States are investi- 
gating the subject closely and _ earnestly. 
These facts and the declaration in a political 
platform of the very same principle that un- 
derlies these working statutes seem to point to 
‘a conclusion that the public conscience is 
aroused to the need of taking steps to wipe 
out the enormous fraudulent traffic in worth- 
less stocks and bonds. 

In the meantime the plunder goes merrily 
forward. Every day in the mails thousands 
of prospectuses, circulars, booklets and pam- 
phlets are mailed out of New York, Chicago, 





Philadelphia and Toronto to unsuspecting in- 
vestors all over the country, telling stories of 
wealth to be acquired by buying this mining 
stock, that industrial invention, or that other 
stock representing a plantation in South 
America or some other equally alluring propo- 
sition. 

Some of these appeals are very extraordi- 
nary affairs. Lately a firm of light-weight 
promoters in Pittsburgh, promoting a small 
land company, began its circular with this 
offence against the art of poetry: 

“We insist turning failure into victory, 
Not letting your courage fade 

By sending in that order 
You will be giving us your aid.” 

One finds it hard to believe that this pathetic 
appeal will coax very much money into the 
enterprise which inspired it; but on the other 
hand the records of credulity, ignorance and 
innocence in connection with the flotation of 
get-rich-quick stock are so ample that one 
can almost believe anything. 

Every week the record grows bigger. Now 
it is a judgment obtained by a speculative 
customer against a crooked brokerage house 
in New York; again it is an indictment re- 
turned against Miller & Markley for the pro- 
motion of a land and lumber company in 
Mexico; it may be an exposé of a fly-by-night 
candy manufacturing concern or it may be the 
operations of one Clifford who guarantees 
that he will point the way to fortune through 
operations in mining stocks. Occasionally it 
is a more sensational story such as_ the 
creditor’s suit against J. Thomas Reinhardt, 
who has long been a spectacular figure in the 
world of speculative finance; or it is the 
melancholy autopsy over the remains of the 
California Consolidated Oil Company, a na- 
tionwide gamble in which the late Admiral 
Robley B. Evans allowed himself to become 
involved and his name to be used as the bait 
to catch the unwary. 

Sometimes, the swindle is better disguised 
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Investment Counsel 








My business is to advise 
and act as broker for indi- 
vidual investors, banks, in- 
stitutions, businesses and 


those handling trust funds. 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. KEYS 


35 Nassau Street, New York 




















Are Your EYES Affected 
in Any Way? 


If so, let us send you 


' The Ideal 
Sight Restorer 


For 10 days, at our expense 





THE NORMAL EYE 


i¢ helps Nature in a purely natural way to 

strengthen the eyes and restore the natural 
vision. Its action isin the nature of a gentle mas- 
sage, which stimulates the eyes by restoring the 
normal circulation of blood—that is all that weak 
eyes require But it does more—it molds the eye 
painlessly but surely to its perfect shape. This 
is necessary to correct near-sight, far-sight, astig- 
matism, and kindred defects, It is absolutely 
safe—it does not come in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes manipulation, in your 
own home, twice a day, is all that is necessary to 
counteract eye strain and headache, and relegate 
eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away your 
eyeglasses. See Nature, and read with your 
naked eyes. Write for instructive booklet No. 
163J and 10 days test to 


THE IDEAL COMPANY 
134 West 65th Street NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE : 275 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 














If Mercury and Air 
Didn’t Go Up 
Fountain Pens 


Wouldn’t 
Leak 


EN mercury in a thermome- 
ter gets warm it goes up. 

When air in a fountain pen gets warm 
in your pocket it goes up too—up the 

tube. 

Now, this “going up” habit of air is what 
makes all the ink-smearing trouble. 

It happens like this: When you set an 
ordinary fountain pen in your pocket, point 
up, some lazy ink stays up in the feed tube 
—won’t all run down. 

Up goes the heated air through the inky 
feed tube, pashiny the lazy ink up and out, 
all over the writing end of the pen. 

Now, George S. Parker, of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, said: “I'll get all the ink down 
out before the heated air goes up.” 

So he invented a curved feed tube, which 
bends and touches the barrel wall. This 
touch sucks all ink out of the feed tube and 
drops it in the reservoir below the instant 
you set a Parker Pen in your pocket. 

That is what makes it impossible for air 
to force ink out on the writing end of a 
Parker Pen. 

The curved feed tube is called the Lucky 
Curve, and that queer force, Capillary 
Attraction, which makes a sugar lump 
suck coffee, is what sucks the ink out of the 
Lucky Curve. 

Parker Pens write smooth as glass, for 
the 14k gold pens are pointed with hardest 
iridium. And the Parker Spear Head Ink 
Controller never allows any blotting or 

ng. 
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Standard Style Parker Lucky Curve Foun- 
tain Pens, $1.50 to $250.00, according to 
size and ornamentation. 

New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
won't leak in ay position. Carry it upside 
down in pocket of your white vest. Pen 
‘knife size for lady’s purse. Prices $2.50 up. 
New Parker Disappearing Clip 


Makethis-tonch'] grips like a snapping turtle, 
test npn but slides back into its shell 
ont oneg When you want to write. 
lenk. Dealers sell Parkers on 10 
days’ trial. If unsatisfacto 

yourmoney quickly a mre f 
If your dealer dosen’t keep 
Parkers, send us his name. 
We'll send you catalog and fill 
your orderdirect. Dozttoday. 


Parker Pen Company, 75 Mill Street 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Retail Store 
z1 Park Row Opposite Post Office 
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than in these outright gambling propositions. 
We have seen in recent months half a dozen 
almost respectable flotations of new concerns 
which were only a shade less dangerous than 
the get-rich-quick securities. Within the space 
of twelve months a great biscuit manu- 
facturing company was put together, sold its 
stock to the public at a good price, collapsed, 
and disappeared. During the same period a 
plantation and lumber company in Philadel- 
phia which for nearly eight years has carried 
on a widespread distribution of its stock, got 
into financial difficulties which involved its 
officers in criminal proceedings. Half a dozen 
apparently legitimate cement flotations went 
to pieces. A refining company which had in- 
duced even some of the conservative maga- 
zines to carry its advertising, blew up. 

In order to be effective the legislative pro- 
hibition must be wide enough to enforce the 
largest possible amount of publicity for the 
affairs of every enterprise seeking money 
from the public. It must be made impossible 
to sell the securities of concerns that are not 
making money by using estimated figures as 
though they were actual figures. The legal 
definition of the term “misrepresentation” 
must be made clear. To-day it is difficult to 
obtain an indictment, let alone a _ verdict, 
against people who misrepresent the facts in 
the case. For instance, there has never been 
a more widespread campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion than the campaign under which Carey 
Act Irrigation bonds were sold to the public 
three years ago, yet there is hardly a single 
record of any successful suit brought as a re- 
sult of that campaign. The defense in every 
case is that the misrepresentation is due to 
ignorance, and this defense seems to avail in 
many cases where ignorance itself seems al- 
most criminal. 

It is the belief of the writer that while puni- 
tive legislation is important and necessary, it 
is not the real cure for the habit of plunder 
which marks the operation of the stock-selling 
game. The real cure seems to lie in wide- 
spread education of the people. The principle 
of sound investment, and the steps that ought 
to be taken to safeguard money are really very 
simple and straightforward. Up to a few 
years ago investment was considered as sort 
of closed science into which the public had to 
go blindly and in which they had to rely upon 
the say-so of their bankers. It is upon this 
old principle that the get-rich-quick game was 
built. 

The real foundation of this swindling busi- 
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ness is the fact that the small investor does 
not know and does not think that he can learn 
the investment business. In thousands of let- 
ters that have come under observation of the 
writer money has been passed over to stran- 
gers accompanied by a remark to the effect 
that the sender of the money does not know 
anything about investment business but trusts 
entirely to the good faith and good judgment 
of the seller. Without that blind confidence, 
the get-rich-quick game in this country would 
be impossible. 

Our task, therefore, is to destroy, in the 
United States, the kind of credulity that leads 
to the placing of money in the hands of un- 
known and unauthentic strangers for the pur- 
chase of securities, land, or other valuables. 
This spirit of credulity, while it can be safe- 
guarded by legislature, cannot be wiped out by 
law. It can only be destroyed in the long run 
by educating the masses of the people in the 
rudimentary principles of money and values. 
They must be shown first of all how easy it is 
to lose money by unwise investments, then 
they must be shown how simple it is to con- 
serve it by wise investment. They must learn 
that very high returns are balanced by very 
high risks; and that everything in the way of 
an advantage which they obtain in securities is 
paid for in cash. 

It is a long and laborious campaign of edu- 
cation. This magazine desires to be an active 
part in that process of education, because it 
believes that the coming era in the United 
States is an era of investment and that unless 
the primary principles of sound investment 
become the common knowledge of all the 
people, the burden of loss during this era will 
fall very heavily indeed upon the investor. It 
was for that reason that this Financial Depart- 











This Bank is under the direct supervi- 


ment was established and is being carried on. 
sion of the comptroller of the Currency, 
g80 you may be sura that any funds 


you deposit in it are absolutely safe. 


Accounts epiaeh with One Dollar or more. Interest 
at 4% compounded semi-annually. 
Write today for booklet “ Banking by Mail.” 


U.S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D. C. 














arm Mortgages 


ected by financial conditions and yield- 

jam y 6 per cent. net, our First Farm Mortgages 
are most desirable investments. 

Send for booklet “K” and list of offerings. 

bap my ey experience of 30 years. No Invest- 

ese securities has ever lost a doliar. 


E.J. Lander & Co. Grand Forks.N.D! 
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The Window of the World 


For twenty years publishers have tried to produce a Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia — knowing this 
to be the only way to keep an Encyclopaedia always to date and have a work that would NEVER 
GROW OLD. The difficulty has been to invent a Loose-Leaf binder appropriate fora library volume. 


PL QOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special! Information 


Has Solved the Problem! 


In 1907, Thomas Nelson & Sons—established for 
over a hundred years in Edinburgh, Scotland— 
perfected and patented a Loose-Leaf Binder, a 
volume so practicable that by simply turning a 
nut the pages are loosened, when the old and obso- 
lete pages can be easily removed and the new pages 
substituted. The publishers issue to subscribers, 
A twice a year, not less than 250 revised pages—in 
’ March and in October—thereby making Nelson’s 
Encyclopaedia always new and abreast of the times. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. By means of the Loose-Leaf binding device, Nel- 

This Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. son’s Encyclopaedia contains the very latest infor- 

It has put all other Encyclopedias out of date. = while all other Encyclopaedias quickly grow 


Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes °' 
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Nelson’s Maintains Permanent Editorial Staffs in 
New York, Edinburgh, and Montreal. The Editor-in- 
Chief is John H. Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
the College of the City of New York; the Canadian 
Editor is William Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., Principal 
of McGill University, Montreal, Canada, and the Euro- 
pean Editor is George Sandeman, M.A., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

NELSON’S RESEARCH BUREAU | supplies— 
FREE—any special information required by owners of 





Nelson’s Encyclopaedia—the ONLY institution of its 
kind in the world. 

Upwards of a million dollars have been spent and 
more than 1,200 specialists in all parts of the world 
engaged to make Nelson’s the supreme authority for 
those who know or who want to know. Nelson’s has 
been approved and adopted as an authority by U. S. 
Government Departments, Universities, Colleges, L.ib- 
raries and School Boards throughout the country. 


NELSON’S contains a complete account of the Republican, Democratic and Progressive 


National Conventions of 1912, with the Political Platforms. / 
If You Buy NELSON’S You will never Need to Buy Another 
Following are among the U. S. Departments and Colleges now using Nelson’s as an authority: = 


Bureau of Chemistry War Department 


University of California Reclamation Service 


Department of Justice Indian Bureau University of Michigan Chief Signal Office ign 
Commerce and Labor Bureau of Corporations Weather Bureau Harvard University J Before I 
Department of State National Museum Library Navy Department Knox College decide on 


Cornell University University of Rochester 


Army Service School 


Public Libraries any En- 


NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is endorsed by newspapers, magazines, scholars, and literary cyclopaedia, 


workers in all parts of the world. Following are a few examples of thousands on file: 
The New York Times says: “Nelson’s taining sample 


J. G. Schurman, President of Cornell University, 


please send me 
portfolio con- 


says: “I have made constant use of my set of your never grows old, is never antiquated. On pages and full in- 


Encyclopaedia and find it pre-eminently satisfactory.” will give answer years after its publica- egard 
tion to the most modern of queries. to NELSON’S 


The New York Independent says: * 7 3 ‘ 
“It is safe to say that the owners OOSE-LEAF PER 


The Review of Reviews says: ‘‘Nelson’s is used 
as the authority in our Editorial Rooms.” 


ormation in r 


PETUAL ENCYCLO.- 


The New York Evening Post says: “All in all, of Nelson’s are the only onesy P4EDI4 AND RE. 


the treatment of the subject matter in Nelson’s is wh 


ose Encyclopaedia contains 


SEARCH BUREAU 


an admirable example of compression, and fulfils accounts of recent events. We? FoR SPECIAL INFOR- 


to an unusual degree the purpose of the editors.” find it indispensable.” MATION. This 


incurs 


EXGHANGE A iiberal allowance will be made on old Encyclopaedias no obligation whatever on 
to apply as part payment on Nelson’s. my part. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS fo listeiamnnbitiaies tana 


Publishers Since 1798 


MOGI. 062060 ° 


Dept. 13K, Fourth Ave., Bidg., Cor. 27th St., New York City 
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COK NEWS 


The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 





for the information of book buyers. Any 


book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on the 


receipt of the publisher’s price. All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 


Bureau of Information, New York City. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston) expect to publish 
in November the second and last book by Mary 
Johnston on the War between the States. The 
title of the book is Cease Firing (price $1.40 net; 
postage extra). The opening scene of the book is 
in the Mississippi Valley and the siege of Vicksburg 
is taking place. Throughout the book Gen. Lee 
is the dominant character, as Jackson was in the 
author’s first novel on the War, “The Long Roll.” 

it 


The Advance of Woman, by Mrs. J. J. Christie (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia). The author argues 
that by the failure of giving woman equal rights 
with men the moral and mental developmert of the 
world has been greatly retarded, and that by her 
sharing the rule with mankind war would soon be 
a lost art. -All Mrs. Christie’s statements are sup- 
ported by a convincing array of biological, ethno- 
logical and sociological facts that would impress the 
most veritable skeptic of the quality of woman. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have just pub- 
lished a volume entitled The Dramatic Festival, by 
Anne A. T. Craig, containing a Foreword by Perci- 
val Chubb, Leader of the Ethical Society, St. Louis, 
and an Introduction by Peter Dykema, Director of 
Music and Festivals at the Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. The book is intended to aid 
teachers in the organization and conduct of work 
required in festival preparation. It presents a plan 
for such progressive selection and use of materials 
as shall bear a consistent relation to the school 
régime, and as well to the pupil’s personal develop- 
ment. Illustrative plays and festival forms are in- 
cluded, as well as a bibliography classified to cor- 
respond to the suggested scheme. 


The Gulf Between, by Anna Constantini (John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, $1.20 net; postpaid, 
$1.32). The romantic story of a beautiful American 
girl who does not find in her marriage to an Italian 
count the undivided devotion she expects, and who 
does not readily adapt herself to the idle social life 
of the Italian nobility. How her unrest leads to 
jealousy—her jealousy to a counter-suspicion—how 
misunderstanding leads to the duel—to rebellion— 
to flight—and to the final awakening—are among the 
incidents of the book. 


—~HK— 

The Wind Before the Dawn, by Dell H. Munger 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y., $1.35). 
The story of a girl, young, vigorous, happy in spite 
of miserable home conditions and the frightful hard- 
ships of the prairie pioneers. She marries the man 
she loves, and then comes her real problem, owing 
to the fact that her husband develops the customary 
attitude of considering his wife after all somewhat 
as a necessary piece of farm machinery. Some of 
the problems solved in the story are: Should a mar- 
ried woman be absolutely dependent upon her hus- 








band financially? Has she a right to a portion of 
his income legally set aside in her name in return 
for the part she bears in the home? Should she be 
helpless to prevent her husband from mortgaging 
home and lands when she does not approve of the 
expenditures? Is the bearing of children a duty 
when she is never considered and never given a 
voice in affairs which are mutually vital? 


Heredity and Eugenics, by John M. Coulter, Will- 
iam E. Castle, Edward M. East, William L. Tower, 
and Charles B. Davenport (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70). This 
book consists of a series of public lectures delivered 
at the University of Chicago. The lectures were 
given partly by members of the University Faculty, 
and partly by investigators from other institutions. 
As all these men are distinguished for work in these 
fields, the subject is summarized in an unusually 
authoritative way. The purpose of the volume is to 
present to the intelligent public an account of the 
more important and interesting movements in biol- 
ogy. It is profusely illustrated. 
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Dictionary of Hard Words, by Robert Morris 
Pierce (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $1.20 net; 
postpaid, $1.32). Contains 19,000 title words, hav- 
ing difficult, variable or disputed spellings or pro- 
nunciations, and answers to over 40,000 moot points 
in orthography, orthoepy and meaning. Universal 
alphabet and scientific syllabication are used. 


The Armchair at the Inn, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.30 net; 
postage extra). A thrilling novel in which the love 
story of Mignon and Gaston holds the reader from 
the beginning to the end, and dominates the experi- 
ences of the marquise and her five men friends, 
artists, sculptors, explorers, and engineers, whose 
tales of adventure and deeper personal experience 
illuminate the novel. A famous and charming old 
Normandy inn is the scene. 


Bright Ideas for Entertaining, by Mrs. Herbert B. 
Linscott (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 50 
cents). Contains about two hundred forms of 
amusement or entertainment for social gatherings 
of all kinds: large or small parties, clubs, sociables, 
church entertainments, etc.; with special sugges- 
tions for birthdays, wedding anniversaries, Hallow- 
e’en, All Fools’ Day, Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Eve and other holidays. 


Financing an Enterprise, by Francis Cooper (The 
Ronald Press, New York, 2 vols., $4.00 postpaid. 
Either volume singly, $2.00). A discussion of the 
methods of securing money for enterprises. It tells 
just what must be done, why it is necessary, and 
how it is best accomplished. Vol. I deals with the 
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a Arm-Chair at the Inn 


AT THE INN 


Bowe oer se 


BY 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


“Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith gives us a thoroughly delightful 
book, the best he has vet written.”—New York Sun. 
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“There is a peculiar charm about ‘The Arm-Chair at 
the Inn’ that seems to set it at the high-water mark 
of the man of letters’ career as an artist. The early 
pages are as fascinating as any piece of writing 
of its kind in the English language. It is 
difficult to do justice to such a book. Truly, 
it is full of the most delightful reading.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


You know the excellence of Mr. Davis’ 
stories when they represent the height of his story- 
telling talent. 

These do. 

The feeling is, he never excelled, if he ever equalled, 
“THE RED CROSS GIRL,” or “THE GRAND CROSS 
OF THE CRESCENT.” The others are worthy to be in 


the same collection. 


On sale at every bookstore 
and news-stand 


At $1.35 Net 


By mail at $1.44 











Illustrated 


Illustrated 


On sale at every bookstore or news-stand 


$1.25 Net. By mail $1.35 
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We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of Current LITERATURE. 
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NERO AT THE CIRCUS 


Nero! The very sound of the name pictures tyranny and c Born 
ofa meurgepese and sc hooled .n crime by murderers, the life o of this man 
stood thru all ages as the climes, of cruelty and cri You can 
read all about his fien dish career in the Library of "Universal Histo: 
pa. B illustration of the Tyrant at the Circus is only one of the hundreds 
ich embellish this great work. 


Library of Universal History 


Shipped to Your 
Own Home 
WE will ship to you, absolutely free, with- 


out any deposit, guarantee or C. O. D. to us 
whatever, complete set (edition de luxe) of the world- 


renowned Library of Universal 

History. We secured a limited FREE! 
number of sets upon the failure of 

the publisher and are now offering | If you send in the 
them to you on this astounding | Free coupon today. 
offer. We can quote price only in | We! “IL send you, ina 
direct letters, otherwise it would } dition to the sample 
injure future sales. This great | P{S°G.naie showing 
work is not aone-man history. It | dams, locks, cuts, etc 

is the product of the leading his- 
torians of the age and is recognized by all as the one 
great world history. 
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15 Magnificent Volumes de Luxe 
Bound in half Moroeco, stamped in gold, marbled edges--or in Maroon 
English Crash Buckram, embellished with over 100 double-page maps and 
plans; 700 full-page illustrations, many of which are in colors. More 
than ws thousand pages of solid reading matter. 


volumes, more ‘es, more » ee, more illustrations than any 
other got history. And. you re the entire set for less money 
than is asked for any other world Ristory. *.: tells the story of the human 
race from the earliest dawn of history tothe present day in such vivid 
fashion that your attention is riveted and held. more than by the most 
powerful novel. You see all men thru all ages learning the lessons their 
successes and failures afford. 


Send Free Cou upon TODAY for Sample Pages 
Just fill out the coupon and mail to us today. Do not 
delay an instant. We will send you, abeolotelz free and pre- 
id, sample seg pages of this work. We will also send you 
he Panama al Map. Donot delay. Fillout the Free coupon, 
or a letter, ora Y postal—-but WRITE NOW—TODAY. 
American Underwriters Corporation 


Dept. 9317 175 N. State St. Chicago, Ill, 
——_ FREE COUPON 


Americas Underwriters Corporation 
175 N. State Street, Dept.9317, Chicago, Il. 
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BOOK NEWS (Cont’d) 





conditions and methods of successful financing 
states the requisites of a successful enterprise, dis- 
cusses investigation of new enterprises, considers 
the protection of an enterprise through patents, 
trade marks, secret processes, etc.; and closes with 
a discussion at length of the difficult problem of cap- 
italization. Vol. II devotes over 150 pages to a 
discussion of the various plans by which the financ- 
ing of an enterprise may be effected, with hints on 
prospectus writing. The balance of the volume is 
devoted to such special features of promotion 
Trust Fund Guarantees, Underwriting, the methods 
of fraudulent “promoters” and “financiers,” the Cor- 
porate System, Investors’ Questions, etc. 
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The latest work of Elinor Glyn, Halcyone, is pul- 
lished by D. Appleton & Company (New York). It 
is a modern love story, in which the principals are 
a beautiful girl of Grecian temperament and a 
rising young politician, with a fine old professor as 
the god in the machine. An up-to-date idyll, rich 
in romance, rapid in action, pure, clean, wholesome, 
inspiring. Price, $1.30 net. 


—tet— 


The Strangling of Persia, by W. Morgan Shuster 
(The Century Co., New York, $2.50 net; postpaid 
$2.65). A personal narrative by the ex-treasurer- 
general of Persia—the story of European diplomacy 
and Oriental intrigue which resulted in the denation- 
alization of twelve million Mohammedans—the story 
of how a gallant American citizen held the “jackals 
of Europe” at bay for eight months, at a daily 
risk of his own life, yet with unfaltering resource- 
fulness and spirit. 


—Oo = 


Government by All the People, by Delos F. Wilcox, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50 net; pos'- 
paid, $1.63). A timely exposition of the arguments 
in favor of the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall as practical and effective instruments for es- 
tablishing popular self-government, with considers 
tion of the failure of the old system of checks ani 


balances. 
—Oe- ~ 


One Million Francs, by Arnold Fredericks (W. }. 
Watt & Co., New York, $1.25 net). A detecti 
story which concerns itself with the secret servic 
of Paris, with a criminal of international reput 
tion, with a bright, alert American detective and 
charming girl. Almost on the first page a situatio: 
absolutely new and unusual is unfolded. 


—Ox)>- - 


The Cameo of the Empress, by Sigmund Krausz 
(Laird & Lee, Chicago, $1.25). The scene of thi 
story is laid chiefly in Naples, Pompeii and Capri: 
the principal characters are American pleasure seel 
ers in Italy. A beautiful girl, full of sentiment, an 
earnest young archaeologist, a lively young artist, a 
funny porous-plaster manufacturer, two bachelor 
girls—all Americans; an interesting young villain 
and a charming young artist’s model, both Italians, 
with some minor actors, are the principal personages 
that furnish the material for the author. 
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WHY MAN OF TO-DAY 
IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER GRIFFITH 


F one were to form an opinion from the 
number of helpful, inspiring and in- 
forming articles one sees in the public 
press and magazines, the purpose of 
which is to increase our efficiency, he 

must believe that the entire American Nation 
is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day: competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his ca- 
pacity to win. The stronger the man the 
stronger his will and brain, and the greater 
his ability to match wits and win. The 
greater his confidence in himself the greater 
the confidence of other people in him: the 
keener his wit and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the family 
and home, and take all the thought and re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of the man 
whose present-day business burdens are all 
that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us much 
physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried— 
all the time nervous—some of the time really 
incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical rea- 
son, one that has been known to physicians 
for quite a period and will be known to the 
entire world ere long. 

That reason is that the human system does 
not, and will not, rid itself of all the waste 
which it accumulates under our present mode 
of living. No matter how regular we are, the 
food we eat and the sedentary lives we live 
(even though we do get some exercise) make 
it impossible; just as impossible as it is for 
the grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to the stove: make the fire burn 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers have 
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accumulated, and then prevent its burning at 
all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient through illness, to still 
further attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine because of the residue which it, itself, 
accumulates. To clean the clock, you would 
not put acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the work, 
nor to clean the engine would you force a 
cleaner through it that would injure its parts: 
yet that is the process you employ when you 
drug the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine with 
a harmless cleanser that Nature has provided, 
and you can do exactly the same for yourself 
as I will demonstrate before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician's first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no medi- 
cine can take effect nor can the system work 
properly while the colon (large intestine) is 
clogged up. If the colon were not clogged up 
the chances are 10 to I that you would not 
have been ill-at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness, but no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not work- 
ing so as to keep us up to “concert pitch.” 
Our livers are sluggish, we are duil and heavy 
—slight or severe headaches, come on—our 
sleep does not rest us—in short, we are about 
50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
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weakens it so that we are subject to whatever 
disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and appreciated. All we have to do is to 
consider the treatment that we have received 
in illness to realize fully how it developed, 
and the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits low and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible through 
its weakening and infecting processes for a 
list of illnesses that if catalogued here would 
seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste, 
all our functions work properly and in accord 
—there are no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and without obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the func- 
tions is very unnatural, and if continued be- 
comes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 


York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All our curative agents are poisons, 
and as a consequence, every dose diminishes 
the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: “All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same man- 
ner as do the poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—bathing. 
By the proper system warm water can be in- 
troduced so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though everyone should be informed thor- 
oughly on a practice which, though so rational 
and simple, is revolutionary in its accom- 
plishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write 
of exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an interesting 
treatise on “Why Man of To-day Is Only 
50 per cent. Efficient,” which treats the sub- 
ject very exhaustively, and which he will send 
without cost to any one addressing him at 
134 West 65th Street, New York, and men- 
tioning that they have read this article in 
CurRRENT LITERATURE. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe 
that every person who wishes to keep in as 
near a perfect condition as is humanly possi- 
ble should at least be informed on this sub- 
ject; he will also probably learn something 
about himself which he has never known 
through reading the little book to which I 
refer. 
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' The Satisfaction of 
e 
. Fifty Thousand Use 
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se The high efficiency, dependability and long wearing qualities 
of your water supply system are certainties, when you install a 
; “Reeco” System. 
” And your best assurance of that is in the fact that nearly 
d 50,000 “Reeco” Systems are now in use throughout the world. 
r, “Reeco” Equipments are built on mechanical principles 
. which we have tested and proven over and over during 70 years’ 
d experience in designing water service systems for every purpose. ‘‘Reeco’ Centrifugal Pump 
“REECO” Water Supply System 
t ater pply oystems 
S You need only to have a source of supply—spring, well or stream—we take care 
of all the rest and bring the fresh, sweet water in abundance, under strong pressure 
y to every part of house, barn and grounds. Elevated or pressure tanks—Equipped with 
A “Reeco” Electric, “Reeco” Gasoline Pumps or the famous “Reeco” Rider and “Reeco” 
: Ericsson Hot Air Pumps. We furnish complete estimate of cost and when desired, 
5 supply all equipment, assuming full responsibility. “Reeco” Electric Equipment 
il operates automatically, requiring no attention whatever except occasional oiling. 
l- 7 7 
Important Price Reductions 
e Owing to our greatly increased output and the resultant saving in cost of manu- 
: facture, we have made liberal reductions on all “Reeco” Systems. 
Write nearest office for Catalogue C2 
New York. ._ Philadelphia. 
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St. Regis Everbearing 


The Raspberry for the Million and the 
Millionaire. ‘“There’s Millions in It.’ 

You can now have wonderful rasp- 
berries from June to October by set- 
ting out the plants this Fall. 

St. Regis produces continuously 
from June to October—heavy crops 
of large, luscious, sugary berries of 
bright crimson. 

Its summer and autumn crops do 
not consist of a few scattered berries, 
but good to heavy pickings all the 
time. One party who had a_ small 
patch, say % an acre, picked and 
shipped from ‘it two or three pickings 
each week for four months and his 
profits were enormous. 

Grows successfully in any soil— 
endures without injury heat, drought tached to every § bearing in 3 to 5 years. 
and severest cold. Catalogue free. genuine tree. Catalogue Free. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (Est.1866), 2009 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SOBER PARAGON 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


Crop, Fall of to11, brought 
$48,000, orchard only zo years old. 

The only large sweet chestnut in 
the world. 

Bears the first year. The nuts 
average 1 to 2 inches in diameter. 

United States Pomologist, G. B. 
Brackett, says, “It is of large size, 
fine appearance and excellent flavor.” 

Testimony from growers, commis- 
sion merchants, Forestry Experts, 
etc., given in our free catalogue. 
We own exclusive control of the Sober 

Paragon. This 

copra ted 
meta 





Hardy Acclimated Pecan 
Trees for Planting in 
Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which will 
thrive in Northern States—produc- 
ing as prolifically and as profitably 
as any Southern Pecans. 

Pecan Orchards pay far bigger 
profits per acre than wheat or corn. 

A shade-tree of wondrous beauty, 
long the pride of the South, may 
now adorn any Northern landscape. 

We control five varieties of hardy 
trees best suited for Northern 
Planting. These have withstood 
temperature far below zero,—never 
been known to “winter-kill.” Suc- 
cessful in almost any soil. Begin 
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BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


In a single week seventeen of the best bonds listed 
in the New York market touched new low levels for 
the year and many of these bonds sold at prices 
lower than in the panic of 1907. A characteristic 
incident in this market was the decline of New 
York City Corporate stock bearing 444% interest to 
a price below par; and another incident of the same 
sort was a break in the old Union Pacific 1st Mort- 
gage 4’s to gg. 

These are prime securities. They represent, in 
fact, the cream of the investment market and are 
standard bonds of the class bought by savings banks, 
executors, trustees, and all those who desire to 
eliminate every possible chance for loss in principal 
or interest. If a banker wants to evade responsi- 
bility, he will invariably recommend just such issues 
as these, because they are standard bonds of the 
highest class. 

In past years bonds of this sort sold to yield the 
investor from 3% to 4 per cent. as a maximum. 
They were more popular at those high prices than 
they are to-day at low prices. A great many thou- 
sands of funds throughout the country which were 
invested prior to 1906 are tied up in bonds of this 
class at prices from 1o to 15 points higher than the 
present prices. There has, of course, been no loss 
in income; for bonds of this sort never default and 
one can hardly conceive of conditions that would 
lead to cessation of interest. 

What then are the reasons for the big decline? 
For a decline like this in high-grade issues is a 
very big decline indeed and it is important to dis- 
cover the reason for it, so as to determine as well as 
one can whether it is likely to continue or whether it 
has already reached its maximum. 

Of course the prime cause is world-wide and has 
nothing particular to do with the Union Pacific, the 
City of New York or any other corporation or 
municipality whose gilt-edge bonds have declined in 
price. This world-wide tendency may be illustrated 
by the fact that since January 1st, 1906, British 
Consols have dropped from 89% to 73%, French 
Rentes from 99 to 91; German Government bonds 
from 88 to 79; Dutch Government bonds from 79 
to 66; and Danish Government bonds from g1 to 76. 

To all intents and purposes the main cause of the 
decline in these gilt-edge bonds all over the world 
is that the interest rate has been reduced, not by 
cutting down the actual amount of interest paid to 
the investor, but by putting up the prices of what he 
has to buy so that his interest coming in does not 
seem as big and is not actually as big as it was six 
or seven years ago. 

The second cause is based upon the first. When 
the bankers of the world began to find out that on 
account of the rise in the cost of living the investor 
had to get more than 3% or 4 per cent. on his 
money, they sought for new classes of investment 
that would yield 5 per cent., and would be safe. 
They found a big variety of bonds. In this country 
the biggest class and the most popular turned out to 
be Public Utility bonds, issued for the purpose of 
building electric light, power and gas plants, tele- 
phone, street railways and water works. The de- 
mand of the people for the higher rate of income 
has made it possible to create great, big consolida- 
tions of this sort in nearly every section of the 
United States. : : 

The result, from the standpoint of the railroad 
bond and the municipal bond has been a growing 








era of competition. There has been created a ne 
investment standard, namely the standard of 5 per 
cent. and safety. Nowadays, the individual investor 
is more likely to put his money away at 5 per cen.. 
into the new class of bonds than he is to turn to th: 
old standard bonds at 4 to 4% per cent. This con 
petition of the new with the old is a powerful factor 
in depressing the price of the high-grade bonds an: 
is likely to continue to be a factor for some time. 

The third important cause is probably to be found 
in the public temper towards railroads and towards 
municipalities. In the past few years the railroad 
has been an object of hostile legislation, agitation 
and personal spite. A great many public men have 
risen to power in this country on the strength of 
their hostility towards the railroad interests. Hun- 
dreds of statutes have been put on the books having 
as their object the curtailment of railroad profit and 
the limitation of railroad power. In the municipali- 
ties criticism has been even more bitter and some- 
times more dangerous. Innovations in city govern- 
ments have in some instances gone so far as to 
sweep away entirely the old system and embark 
upon ventures which may result in better govern- 
ment, but which do not immediatély result in better 
credit to the city. Incidentally, of course, there 
have been dozens of great exposures of city graft 
and maladministration. 

Under the weight of all these hostile factors, the 
decline in gilt-edge bonds has been a most remark 
able phenomenon and yet a very natural one. A 
table compiled in September showed a list of twenty 
of our best gilt-edge railroad bonds with their de- 
clines since 1900. The biggest decline was in the 
Chicago & Northwestern 3% per cent. issue which 
sold at 111 in 1900 and at 83% in August, 1912, a 
decline of 2714 points. The average decline was 
nearly 15 points. This. table from the Financiul 
World is well worth reproducing: 

Highest Lowest 
Since of Aug. 


1900. 1912. Loss. 
BO err 106 96% 9% 
NN Re eee 103% 94% 9 
Ne Ce SEO. BB .00006000.000% 1063 97% 9 
a 6 SE a eee 141 120% 2014 
Cc B. & Q eee err 105% 8514 20 
_ SS eC eee 117 97 20 
ef = ¢ oe III 83% 27 
Se ee ee ee BRE Bic éckecssus 113% 04% 18 
See yy a are 99% 87% II 
Ce Sa ee oe ee ew SO. Bhiccces 105% 2 13% 
eS Se ee ae 97% 904 34 
ee SO eee eer 101% 93% 8 
BMS DOES TOE SIGE occccccvecces 111% 87% 237% 
a 8 Ce eee 106 07% 8! 
ER RO A ere 111% 86% 25 
OS aS ee 106% 97% 0M 
OS Ee ae ee 78% 68% 10)4 
a 104% 96% 7 
eS a aaa 1253 109 1654 
ge a Ee 10843 98% 058 


It is fairly safe to conclude, therefore, that high- 
grade bonds are to-day on the bargain counter. 
Nobody ought to buy them with the idea of making 
10 to 15 per cent. profit on them within the next two 
or three years, for such a general rise would be 
almost a miracle; but the conservative man can 
afford to buy, feeling that he is safe for his interest, 
and in all probability his investment will tend to 
become more valuable rather than less valuable as 
time goes on. 
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Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is a comprehensive encyclopedia that is Kept 
constantly up-to-date by means of annual additions of new material inserted in its 
prop per place in the printed books, without bother or expense, without having to send the 
ks back, without loosening the printed pages or affecting the binding or shape of the 
books. Protected by three new patents—marks an epoch in encyclopedia-m 
Ten volumes, over 5,500 pages, nearly 40,000 articles written in simple language, 
and made plainer by 2,750 illustrations, colored plates and maps. 


; Only '4 the Price of Other Standard Encyclopedias 


The most expert editors have put all the needed facts and data in theleast possible 
compass, without sacrificing clearness or completeness, giving in ten volumes (each 6} x 9 
x 1 fins.) a wealthof information that ordinarily would run into 20 or 30 volumes—with 
a corresponding saving incost. Thinkofit! Ten brimful volumes for only a few cents a 
day, in easy monthly payments. 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 
Filling in and Mailing Coupon NOW Will Be Worth $25 to You 


To quickly get this remarkable work into the hands of representative people in 
different sections of the country who will use and recommend it, we have devised an 
unparalleled offer so original and startling that it will enable almost anyone to possess 
this work. For those who have wanted an encyclopedia, and also for those who now 
have an older work, here is an unprecedented opportunity that it will pay you to take 
advantage of. 
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200-Page Book FREE MAIL THE COUPON 

The story of Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is told in 

a 200-page illustrated book, done in colors, which ss will enjoy 
reading for its own merit. It explains the comprehensive prep- THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. CI 

aration of Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia—contains Philadelphia oie OF 

scores of specimen pages so that you can judge the work for 

yourself—and describes the new ‘“‘Cumulative’’ feature in detail. You may send me your 200-page book, post- 


You incur no obligation in sending for this 200-page book. paid, describing Winston’s Cumulative Encyclo- 
Mail the coupon TO-DAY. pedia and the Cumulative system, with details of 
Attractive Proposition to High your Special Offer of the Free Revision Service. 


Grade Representatives I incur no obligation. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia | Name .......0........0.000.0cccece eee 
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We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of CurRRENT LITERATURE. 
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The notices of books in this Department are designed 
book reviewed 


Pansy Meares, by Horace W. C. Newte (John 
Lane Co., New York). The story of a London 
shop girl. The heroine is a simple country girl of 
great beauty, who, to escape from an undesirable 
step-father and the boredom of country life, makes 
her way to London to earn her living. The White 
Slave traffic, an important topic of the hour, plays 
a prominent part in the novel. 


—OO— 


Grandma, by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould (Penn Pub. 
Co., Philadelphia, $1.00 net). A dear old lady, who 
is “Grandma Willis” to all her little town, spends a 
winter in the city with her son and his family. 
The big apartment house seems to her very un- 
neighborly, and she is surprised and hurt by the 
selfishness on every side. But “Grandma's” simple, 
trustful spirit conquers much of this by not seeing 
saves her son from a serious difficulty, and 


it, 
wins her a circle of devoted friends. 
OH 
Philip Dru: Administrator. A_ story of To- 
morrow—1920-1930, anonymous. (B. W. Huebsch, 


New York, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30). In this 
novel the author traces the events which culminated 
in a great revolution in the United States under 
Philip Dru’s leadership. He declares himself dic- 
tator. There is a period of reconstruction during 
which all the social reforms about which Philip 
Dru has dreamt are put into practice. Throughout 
the book there is evidence that the anonymous 
author knows the entire field of politics and fi- 
nances; he discloses the methods of the men who 
are today pulling the wires which make the gov- 
ernment move. 


—K— 


The Century Company (New York) announce the 
following three books for fall publication: 4 
Romance of Billy-Goat Hill, by Alice Hegan Rice, 
the longest novel the author has ever written; 
Daddy-Long-Legs, by Jean Webster; and Smoke 
Bellew, by Jack London, which is considered Mr. 
London’s very best book. 


—io— 


Out of the Wreck I Rise, by Beatrice Harraden 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York; $1.35 net). 
A unique relationship between two unusual women 
and a remarkable man is revealed in this story. 
The man has embezzled large funds, yet is other- 
wise both lovable and fascinating. How he tried to 











not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive —_ 
for the information of book buyers. Any or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on 

receipt of the publisher’s price. 4 a for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 
Bureau of Information, New York C 





the women tried to help him, make an unusual 


story. 
ak 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) publish this 
month A Stitch in Time, by a Roosevelt Hospital 
Graduate Nurse and a Grateful Patient. This little 
book constitutes an indispensable handy work of 
reference for the treatment of minor surgical and 
medical conditions. It furnishes up-to-date specific 
directions for the care and cure of a hundred and 
one minor ailments that no family escapes, that are 
often of too trivial a character to require the at- 
tendance of a physician. 


Kt 
My Lady’s Garter, by Jacques Futrelle (Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago; $1.35 net). A thrilling 


love story dealing with the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the Countess of Salisbury’s garter; the 
equally mysterious identity of The Hawk, gentle- 
man-thief, and the efforts of three men to win a 
spirited American girl. 


— or 

Outlines of Liberal Judaism for the Use of 
Parents and Teachers, by Claude G. Montefiore 
(Macmillan Co., New York; goc. net). This book 


is designed for Jewish parents, that they may teach 
liberal Judaism to their children instead of the old 
orthodox teaching and not endanger their religious 
There are several chapters on the life and 


belief. 
teachings of Jesus. 
= 
Herself, by Ethel Sidgwick (Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston; $1.35 net). The story of an Irish- 


American girl, at school in France, where her 
happy-go-lucky father has left her for years with- 
out sufficient money to live on. A cousin visits her, 
and she goes out to spend the day with him. She 
is delayed in getting home, and from this small 
event a scandal grows, and is only ended when her 
father suddenly returns. 


Atlantis, by Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by 
Adele and Thomas Seltzer (B. W. Huebsch, New 
York, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65). The hero of the 
story is a young scientist with artistic impulses; 
the heroine a vampire-like beauty. The first half 
of the story pictures life on an ocean liner, and 


the second half, artistic and theatrical circles in 
and excursions 


America. Telepathic speculations 
into the world of dreams add fascination and 
mystery. 


£60 
Among the fall publications of Little, Brown & 
Co. (Boston) are: The Tempting of Tavernake, by 





solve the problem created by his crime and how 
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Fiction and Non-Fiction Leaders—1912 





THE 1912 TRAVEL BOOK OF ADVENTURE 


The Flowing Road 


ADVENTURING on the GREAT RIVERS of SOUTH AMERICA 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


Mr. Whitney’s expedition to reach the unknown land 
at the head of the Orinoco River, through the unfriendly 
Indians and almost impassable’ natural barriers, when 
all save one treacherous native companion had fied, is 
a chapter in travel adventure which has rarely bee " 
equalled. He tells of his five separate overland anid 
river expeditions into the wonderful heart of South 
America. These were largely by canoe, and on streams 
mere or less connected ; hence, the significance of the 
title, ‘‘ The Flowing Road.” 


24insertsand Maps. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.25. 





A GREAT ART WORK 


Joseph Pennell’s 
Pictures of the 
Panama Canal 


A set of the original 
lithographs costs about 
$400. All are given here 
in reproduction, pre- 
serving all the detail of 
the original. 

Twenty-eight illustra- 
tions, with Mr. Pennell’s 
introduction, giving his 
experiences and impres- 
sions and full description 
of each picture. Volume 
7% in. xtoin. Beautifully 
printed on dull-finished 
paper. Lithograph by 
Mr. Pennell on cover. 


PENNELE 
JOstPtt yURES 


~ THE 
PAN. AML Y C: AN: AL 
& 
pp LippINCon COMPANY 


$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.40. 








THE BOOK OF THE WOMAN QUESTION 


The Advance of Woman 
By MRS. JANE JOHNSTONE CHRISTIE 


This remarkable volume treats of the rise of the 
feminine from the earliest times down to the present. 
It is not an argument for woman's rights, but it is a 
most convincing picture of her proper place in the 
whole scheme of things. No man or woman who 
favorably or unfavor: ibly regards the present agitation 
seriously can afford to ignore this volume. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 





4 WHIRLWIND SUCCESS 


A Breath of 
Vigorous Life 
from the 
New West 





“*Me—Smith,” the big Western novel of 1911, ran 
into seven large editions. ‘* The Lady Doc”’ will 
be even more popular. There is the humor and ex- 
citement of breezy Western life; and the strong 
personality of the Lady Doc dominates every scene 
until the big climax. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


THE FIRST HURDLE 

AND OTHERS 
Ly JoHN REED Scott. Author of ** The Last Try.” 
Frontispiece in color by James Montgomery Flage. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
These stories are fuil of dash and go, witty dia- 
logue, and clever character drawing. 


A JEWEL OF THE SEAS 


Ry Jessigz 7 FMAN. Illustrated in color by Gayle 
Hoskins. Cloth, $1.25 net. Fostpaid, $1.37. 
An enchanting novel of Hawaiian social life. 


THE ORDEAL 


By CHARLES EGBEKT C RADDOCK. Author of ** The 
Raid of the Guerilla.” Frontispiece in color by 
Douglas Duer. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1. 32. 
An impassioned romance of a strong man’s fc- 
awakened love for the woman who jilted him, now 
the widow of another man. 


Postpaid, $1.37. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 
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Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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This will be a favor to us, 





Shipped FREE! 


30 Handsome Volumes 


A wonderful Encyclopedia and Diction- 
ary—the most useful, the most valuable, the most in- 
forming work in all literature. A genuine thin Bible 
paper ose. The only thin Bible paper erition at 
& moderate price—one-half the usual price. Ship to 
your hone witho1t a cent down! ‘You have but to turn 
the pages an‘ all information is before you. 
It also inclutes all dictionary words with their definitions, pronun- 
ciations, derivations, and synonyms, all under a single alphabetical 
It p every word—historical, biographical, 
geographical and scientific. Incomparable for informaticn about any 
word, thing, person, place, or event. 30,000 pages—7,000 illustrations. 


United Editors’ 
Encyclopedia and and Dictionary 


Thin Bible Paper Edition 


This wonderful Encyclopedia and 
compiled by the editors of oth: ther big qnt Dictignas pans 
Bneyel vy commipee to = ake this Sn greatest of ‘all 
clo 'c an ctionar. master le 
should be without this remarkable set Wie — 


The United Editors’ Encyclo opedia and Dictionary 
all the good features of other similar works 
and in addition innumerable and Mg = additions not 


~ 





ae outside of this one great work, 
r, besides—easy to fandle. — 
Seitecsnstntess 


This magnificent 
x6 Mission lid Oak 


this t offer right cway, 
nd the free coupon. 

full information of this 

greatest offer while it lasts. 


This Offer 
Is Limited 


We t are quoting a ridi- 
= al re on 

make public We can only tell in perscnnt Tettonn. foo low to 
write us atonce You should not let the opportunity get by. 


Get FREE Sample Book 


This book will give you an idea of just what the big 
set is like. Contains heesspmmmmand colored illustrations— 
sample pages, etc., etc 


Just Mail the Coupon! 


—That’s All That’s Necessary! 
Don't delay. Let us send en ERBREREBEHSs 


you free a tpaid sam 
book of the qnd oe Pditors ‘Encyclo 


di Di - 
Site hese wc ee © Free Coupon 
°@ 





Printed on Thin 
Bible Paper. 












Shoots’ free—how we ‘ll 
you FREEt he Art Mission Beok- 


Ease. ‘No obligato Gilbert Publishing Co. 
at sien and well @ _ 171-175 N. State Street 
coupon at once— Dept. 1318 Chicago, Ill. 
get the free sam- Gentlemen: — Without any obligations to 


le book now me whatsoever please send me full partic- 
P vs : é fare concerning the wonderful offer’ which 
Gilbert 


co 
Compan 
171-175 oy @ Name 


are now making on the United Editor 
comdianedin and "Watlenses. yoo ond me 
free Sample Book and Colored Pages, 











BOOK NEWS (Cont'd) 








E. Phillips Oppenheim, in which an unromantic 
young Englishman learns a few things about women; 
A Cry in the Wilderness, by Mary E. Waller, a 
story of present day life in New York and French 
Canada; The Gift of Abou Hassan, by Francis 
Perry Elliott, an up-to-date Arabian Night’s tale in 
modern New York. 
—LXI— 


The “Mind-the-Paint” Girl (Edward J. Clode, 
New York, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35) is a noveli- 
zation, by Louis Tracy, of Pinero’s comedy, in 
which Miss Billie Burke is appearing this season in 


the title role. 
Et 


William J. Hopkins’s new book, Concerning Sally, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston) is 
already in its second edition. “Sally” is an enter- 
taining little girl when the story opens, and she 
grows up into an interesting young woman. She 
is thoroughly up-to-date, yet is wholesome and un- 


affected. 
—a— 


The Long Portage, by Harold Bindloss (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York; $1.25 net; postpaid 
$1.37). A story of the towering, clean-aired forests 
of the Northwest. A man, in love with a beautiful 
girl, discovers a crime committed by her fiance. 
He is in doubt as to whether he shall tell her. All 
three characters enter the vicinity of the crime. An 
exciting race ensues, involving the shooting of 


dangerous rapids. 
at 


Footprints of Famous Americans in Paris, by 
John Joseph Conway, M.A., with an introduction 
by Mrs. John Lane (John Lane Co., New York). 
Franklin, Jefferson, Tom Paine, La Fayette, Paul 
Jones, etc., are dealt with. It should be of interest 
to visitors to Paris. It contains 32 full-page illus- 


trations. 
=r 


Playtime Games for Boys and Girls, by Emma C. 
Dowd (George W. Jacobs Co., Philadelphia; 75 
cents net; postpaid 85 cents). This little book con- 
tains an account of seventy bright and original 
games, most attractively presented in the form of 
stories. For mothers they should be an invaluable 
help, and for children an unbounded pleasure. 


Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman’s Life, by Mrs. 
Alec. Tweedie (John Lane Co., New York), relates 
the author’s personal experiences. She describes 
famous people, not only in England, but in America 
and Canada, such as Colonel Roosevelt, General 
Diaz, Col. John Hay, Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
Clara Morris, ete. 


The Cradle of the Deep: An Account of the Ad- 
ventures of Eleanor Channing and John Starbuck, 
by Jacob Fisher (L. C. Page & Co., Boston). Th« 
story deals with the experiences of a Boston girl. 
Shipwrecked in the Southern Pacific, on her way 
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Invest Your Leisure Evenings 


in profitable reading. 


are designed to meet the 
need of the busy man and 
the student as well as the 
casual reader. Written by 
recognized, living authori- 


ties, they tell you in a few pages 
each just what you want to know. 


listed. 
a dollar bill for four 


83 volumes of this new and up-to-date library in press 


1 introduction to Science 
W.C. D. Wetham, M.A., F. R.S 


2 Embryology—The Beginnings of Life 

Prof. Gerald Leighton, M.D. 
5 Botany; The Modern Study of Plants 
M. C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
8 Evolution 
10 Heredity J. A. 8S. Watson, B.Sv. 
11 Chemistry of oe 7 iving Things 

Prof. E. C. C. Baly, F.R.S. 
12 Organic C egg | 
Pr J.B. Cohen, B.Se., 


13 The siteatien ‘of Electricity 
Norman Rk. 


14. Radiation 
15 The Science of the Stars 
E. 


F.R.S. 


W. Maunder, F.R.A.S. 


Price 20c. each at your Bookseller’s, or by mail 
5c. extra per volume for postage. 
printed from large clear type on good paper, bound 
in olive green cloth, made light to fit the pocket. 


Circulars of these and other inter- 
esting books mailed free on request. 


Dodge Publishing 


224 East Twenty-third Street, New York 


E. 8, Goodrich, M.A., R.R.S- 





Campbell, M.A. 
P. Phillips, D.Sc. 


~ 


36 volumes now ready 


“ Lord Kelvin 


A. E. Russell, M,A., D.Sc_, M.I,E.E. 
“3 Huxley Prof, G. Leighton, M.D. 


26 Henri Bergson; Philosophy of Change 
H 


. Windon Carr 
32 Roman Catholicism 
H. B. Coxon, Preface, Mgr. R. H. Benson 
35 The Growth of Freedom, H.W. Nevinson 
38 Oliver Cromwell, Hilda Johnstone, M.A, 
39 Mary Queen of Scots EK. O'Neill, M.A. 
41 Julius Cesar; Soldier, Statesman, 
Emperor Hilary Hardinge 
43 Medieval England E. O'Neill, M.A 
47 Women’s Suffrage, M. G. Fawcett, LL.D. 
51 Shakespeare, Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt. D. 


53 Pure Gold—A Choice of Lyrics and 
Sonnets H. C. O'Neill 


The cul- 





An hour or two now and then will keep you in touch with the 
tremendous strides made in the sciences even during the past few years, the liberal- 
izing tendencies everywhere apparent in religion and_philos- 
ophy, the latest critical opinions in art, in letters. 
tured man is recognized by the soundness of his information. 


and for the trivial cost of ten 
You will be interested in 
Examine them at your Bookseller's or use the coupon below and enclose 
sample volumes. 


54 Francis Bacon 
55 The Brontes 
56 Carlyle 


57 Dante 


60 A Dictonary of Synonyms 


61 Home Rule 


62 Practical Astronomy 
H. Macpherson, Jr. 


63 Aviation 
66 Dictetics 


6] Aristotle, Prof. A. E. Taylor, M.A., F.B.A. 
A Philosophy of Life 


69 Eucken; 


76 Theosophy 
80 Syndicalism 


83 Insurance As a Means of Investment 





many 


wo-cent stamps 
of the titles 


Prof. A, E. Skemp, M.A. 
Miss Flora Masson 

The Rev. L. McLean Watt 
A, G. Ferres Howell 


Austin K. Gray, B.A. 
L. G. Redmond Howard 
. F.R.A.S. 


8. F, Walker, R.N , M.LE.E. 
Alex. Bryce. M.D., D.P.H 


J. Jones, MgA.. B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Mrs. Annie Besant 
J. H. Harley, M.A. 


W. A. Robertson, F.F.A. 





Handy volumes, 


for postage). 


Company 





Lenclose @...... 


Dodge Publishing Co., 224 East 23d St., 
Please send me copies of THE PEOPLE’S BOOK indicated 


. (at 20c. e 


UG iiicuscsbuWaseeecpeiankaravieceueen 


SED 6k coches enscssadevncs 


ach plus dc, extra per volume 


N. Y. 
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Another 
Triumph 
for the 


Founder of 
Chautauqua 


Everyone knows that the 
Bible is the mst interest- 
ing and fascinating book 
ever written, butin orderto 
fully appreciate its wonder- 
ful charm and its wealth of 
hidden beauty, it is neces- 
sary to know moreaboutthe 
Holy Land and its people, to have the benefit of authorative 
comments upon the text and some ——_ method of easily 
and quickly 1 cating the differert incidents and turilling 
events of Bible History. Bishop John H. Vincent has solved 
be ——_ and scored. another crowning triumph as Editor 
of the 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containing the complete 
authorized version of the Bible, together with all the Helps, 
Tables, (ommentaries, Atlas, Dictionaries, Photographs and 
Side-Lights nec to enable anyone to understand the 
Sacred scriptures. It makes reading the Bible a pleasure 
anda delight, ant opens up a world of beauty and interest 
that has been almost meaningless to the average reader. 
Introduced and edited by Bishop John H. Vincent. Fn- 
dorsed by Bishop D. 8. Tuttle, Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus 
and leading ministers of all Protestant denominations. 


THE #48 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate the 
Bible if can me could visit the Hol ds and see for 
themselves the pla-es and scenes of Bible history, the so- 
ciety equipped a special Expedition at a cost of $25,000 to 
tour Bible Lands and to secure actual photographs of all 
the places made sacred by the footsteps of Christ and the 
great events of Bivle history. The result is a truly priceless 
collection of 448 wonderful Biblical and historical photo- 
graphs, by means of which the Society now brings Bible 
Lands to us in our own homes. 


THE ATLAS OF BIBLE LANDS 


Consisting of one large folding map of Bible Lands ontng 
route covered by our Expedition, together with full page col- 
ored maps of Canaan, Babylonian Empire, Persian Empire, 
Kingdoms of Judea and Israel, and many others made ex- 
pressly for the Society. 


THE CROSS INDEX 


Prepared for the first time in connection with the Scrip- 
tures by means of which every person, place and event recorded 
in the Scriptures is now readily accessible, 








THE BIBLE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY (11-12) 
1129 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Mail me without obligation on et poet a of ponesemn, S2-o0ee 
portfolio, containing photographs of principal scenes in Christ's life. and 
other specimen pages from the SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE LIBRARY, 
together with full particulars of your Special Introductory Price and 
easy payment plan offered Carrent Literature readers. 


NOME ccccecccccccecccscecececesecessseesse sees ee esse ee seeesssseesess 


AAAPESS cece ccccnccncccentaeeesereseseee se seee ee esse ee eeeseeseseees 





BOOK NEWS (Cont’d) 








to Manila, she is rescued by the second officer. For 
months they are separated from the rest of the 
world on an uncharted island. Altho the girl fully 
realizes her position and how utterly dependent 
she is upon Starbuck, she refuses at first to accept 
him on even a friendly basis; but love at last con- 
quers. 


—OO— 


The Hollow of Her Hand, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, author of “Graustark;” etc. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York; $1.30 net; postpaid $1.43). In 
the hollow of her hand a beautiful widow holds her 
husband’s family—wealthy New Yorkers, of the 
most exclusive set. And she holds, too, the fate of 
a charming girl—one of those delightful, lovable 
heroines—and a big, confident hero. For a year or 
more the slender, white hand of the fascinating 
widow holds the strings of their lives. 


—YK— 


Among the books which Houghton Mifflin Co. 
(Boston) announce for fall publication is a special 
holiday edition of The Birds’ Christmas Carol, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. There will also be two new 
novels, The Inner Flame, by Clara Louise Burnham, 
and How Phoebe Found Herself, by Helen Dawes 
Brown. Biography will also be represented: by May 
Sinclair’s The Three Brontés, and there will be 
three works of travel and adventure: With the 
Indians in the Rockies, by J. W. Schultz; Belgium: 
the Land of Art, by Dr. William Elliot Griffis; 
Through the Heart of Africa, by Frank H. Melland 
and Edward H. Cholmeley. 


i 


On the fly-leaf of Henry Van Dyke’s new book 
of fiction, The Unknown Quantity: A Book of Ro- 
mance and Some Half-told Tales (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York) is the familiar phrase, “Let 
X Equal the Unknown Quantity.” It contains a 
number of “Half-told Tales” and eleven longer 
stories, all of which have in common “The Unknown 
Quantity,” that unknown, elusive, unexpected force 
in human affairs which goes by many names, but 
is here revealed as a moral quality founded on the 
spiritual ideal. 


i 


Making a Business Woman, by Anne Shannon 
Monroe (Henry Holt & Co., New York; $1.30 net; 
postpaid $1.40). A young woman whose business 
assets are good sense, good health, and the ability te 
use a typewriter, goes to Chicago to earn her living. 
This story depicts her experiences vividly and truth- 
fully, tho the characters are fictitious. 








Edited by Dr. Elmer Lee, best writer on attainment 
of Health, Efficiency, and Personal Power by Re- 
tional Methods, teaching How to Eat, to Breathe, 
to Exercise, to Sleep for Health and Bodily Devel- 
opment and how to regain health without drugs. $1 
ayear. 15canumber. “On Trial” 6 months 
} for 25c, Money back if desired. Send for it. 
HEALTH CULTURE CO. 


SMS) 1133-L Broadway New York 








Please mention Current LiteraTURE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT (Cont'd) 





High-Class Salesmen 


Adding Machines 





MANAGER WANTED $35.91, 024,01: 

handle best paying busi- 
ness known, legitimate, new. exclusive control. no insurance or book 
canvassing. Address A, MALSTEAD, 43 West 34th St.. New York 





AGENTS — To sell lubricating oils, belts, hose, paint, varnish, to factories, 
mills, auto Owners, stores, threshers, outside large cities; exclusive territory 
to right party; experience desirable but not absolutely necessary. 


Manufacturers Oil & Grease Co. Cleveland, Ohio 





Liberal arrangement offered experienced encyclopedia or magazine 

salesmen fur WiNSLON SCUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. The new- 

est, livest, most appealing proposition in years. A money maker. Unique 
Jelohi 


The “Golden Gem” $] 0 
dding Machine ouly 
We have been maki: g aduing machines for ten 
years and have soid over 4),000. “THE PROOF” 
on request. Our new model the “GOLDEN GEM" 
suits the average man's needs as wel! as high 
priced machines. You can keep it right on your 
desk, or take it with you on the road. It saves 
brain work—avoids mistakes—It is supplied 
in e pebbled morocco leather case fir only $10. 
Send Your Remittance Ioday— Your MONEY 
BACK if Machine does not make go d 
SALES AGENTS; The *-Goden Gem"? Sells 
Teself. Address: ©. L. GANCHER 
+ Automatic Adding Machine Ceo., 
319 Broadway, NEW YORK 









plan of sale, ‘nx Jonn C, Winston Co., 1006-1016 Arch Street, Phil 





LEARN HOW to easily make money without interfer- 
ing with your present occupation. Address at once, Desk 
89, SCRIBNER’S MaGAzINE, 155 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY fisnescrs tor ou 

managers for our 
goods. Fast office seilers. Fine profits. Particulars ond Sonete free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 1i, Baltimore, Md. 


Looking for Something Big? 


We have the greatest quick-selling, money-making 
proposition ever offered to magazine and book salesmen 
anywhere. Liberal commissions, no deliveries of goods, 
and steady demand will give you big income every week. 
Write to-day for prospectus giving full details to H. W. 
Frey, 134 West 29th Street, New York. 














Help Wanted 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
$20.00 month. Annual vacations. Short hours. No layoffs! Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Over 12,000 appointments coming. Influence unnecessary. 
Farmers eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of positions open. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dep’t. G 127, Rochester, N. Y. 








Agriculture 











Make the Farm Pay 
Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, 
Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary Science 
under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, 
Prot. Craig of Cornell University and other eminent 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
able professors in leading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 1 85, Springfield, Mass. 





























‘RON, WOOD, 

200 KINDS wines stee:PUZZLES 
Sample with Catalog, 10 cents 
or 3 leaders for 25 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS.-16 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Typewriters 





=z TYPEWRITERS 


Sa “LACT ORY REBUILT 
Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new on the market. 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in ap- 
pearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We are 
the larcest rebuilt typewriter concern in 
theworld. Branch stores in leading cities. 

Write for catalog of standard makes. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE co. Inc. 345 Broadw: zi, N.Y. 
TYPEWRITERS gg ag mg Jewetts, 


vers, Underwoods, 
$15.00. 15 days’ free trial and 5 years’ guarantee. 


arlem Typewriter Exchange 
Dept. C. L. 25, 215 West 125th St., N. Y. City 











' Hy Best hi : 
Absolute'y Best Proposition : fs°,.2%°""s: 
terms; Remingtons, Smiths, improved models $17.50 (2- 
colored writing). Other makes very cheap ; write for **List."* 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 245 Broadway, New York. 








Save 65 per cent. to 8 per cent. ON GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS, 
any make; Olivers, L. C. Smiths, Remington and Underwoods sold 
on two years’ guarantee. Choice of 300 machines, 810 to 815. Send 
forSpecial Price List today. Dept. 3A, DEARBORN TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE, CHICAGO. 





TYPEWRI TERS Genuine typewriter bargains, no mut- 
ter what make, will quote you low- 

est prices and easiest terms. or rent, allowing rental on price. Write 

for big bargain list and catalog 1!. (Established 1897 ) 

L. J. PEABODY, 278 Devonshire Street, Boston, Maas. 








Real Estate 





PURCHASE A SOUTHERN FARM 


Prices, $10 anacre up. Nature favors you with big crops, ample 
rain, mild winters, enjoyabie summers. Social, religious and school 
privileges the best. Beef, pork, poultry, sheep, and dairying pay 
Pandsomety. Large profits in aifalfa, truck, corn, cotton, nuts, and 
apples. Great industrial openings in all parts of the South. “South- 
ern Field,” state booklets, and all facts free. M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land 7 Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, Room 19, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Patent Attorneys 








H trade marks registered. Copyrights entered 
Patents Obtained, Thirty vears’ active prac . Experienced, 
personal, high-class service. Address: Siggers & Siggers, Patent Lawyers, 
Suite 20, N. U. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Bronze Tablets 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished Free. " 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY, 546 W. 27th Street, New York 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet, Free. 


EXAS INVESTMENTS.-— Buy farm, orchard, garden lands 
in rain belt near Houston, the greatest, most prosperous city 
in the Southwest, where values are going up all the time and for- 
tunes made in real estate in short while. Easy terms if desired. 
Tracts to suit in choice location. Single crop pays for land, 
and several crops annually. Fertile soil and charming climate. 


E. C. ROBERTSON, 501 Kiam Bldg., Houston, Texas. 





MAKE MONFY IN TEXAS 
Texas Gulf Coast offers you wonderful fertility, ample rainfall, de- 
lightful climate, cheap lands and low taxes, Good roads and schools. 
Land in well settled communities 815 to $50 acre. Cotton, corn, pota- 
toes yield high. Dairying and poultry making big returns. Illustrated 
booklet free. R. M. Kennedy, Colonization Agent, GU&SF Ry., Galveston, Tex. 








Buy from our advertisers 


When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current LITERATURE. 
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FINANCE 


AND 


_ INVESTMENT 









———— SS 





The financial and investment editorial matter printed in the advertising section of Current Literature is written 
by a financial expert of the highest reputation for ability and integrity, without any reference whatever to advertisers 
Confidential answers to specific questions, based on an intimate knowledge of all accessible records, will be made 


to our subscribers who are looking for safe investments. 


Current Literature Financial Bureau, New York City. 





THE INVESTOR IN 


All indications point to the harvesting of 
wonderful crops in all lines. The cereal crops 
will apparently be 20 per cent. bigger than 
last year, potatoes about 36 per cent. bigger 
and hay about 31 per cent. bigger. Appar- 
ently the farmers of the United States will 
receive about $1,000,000,000 more gross in- 
come from their fields this year than last year. 
That will mean that much more money is to 
be spent one way and another during the next 
twelve months. 

It is often asked what effect phenomena 
like this will have on the investment market. 
The answers vary according to the business 
in which the man who asks: the question is 
engaged and according to the view that he 
takes of things in general. Everybody ex- 
pects, of course, that the creation of this ex- 
tra wealth of the soil will lead to an expan- 
sion of all lines of business so that the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the importer, and the 
dealer in produce and in finished products 
will have a bigger business to finance than he 
had last year and will therefore need more 
money in the current account. 

Therefore, the banker, engaged in commer- 
cial banking, if he is asked what will be the 
effect of agricultural prosperity upon the in- 
vestment market, will almost invariably figure 
from his own point of view. He remembers 
that in times when he had more money in the 
bank than he needed he bought bonds, notes 
and even stocks quite freely, and he con- 
sidered himself an important factor in the in- 
vestment market. He realizes that if all his 
commercial customers, the manufacturers, the 
merchant, etc., are demanding larger and 
larger. accommodations, he will have to lock 
up more reserves in his vaults and he will 
not have by any means the same amount of 
money to spend in the bond market or the 
stock market, as the case may be. 

As a matter of fact, just as soon as it is 
pretty well determined that there is going to 
be a big crop year and that industry is going 
to revive, the commercial banks, which have 





A BIG CROP YEAR 


had a lot of money locked up in bonds, begin 
to sell them That is the reason why, as a 
rule, there is a general decline in bond-market 
prices just before a movement of a great big 
crop begins. This year was no exception. It 
was selling by the banks that put high-grade 
railroad and municipal bonds to very low 
prices in the month of September and which 
threatened at one time a really dangerous 
collapse of bond-market values. Any ex- 
perienced critic will admit that. when_ the 
banks sell they are the most powerful sellers 
that can be imagined, for their liquidation of 
bonds runs into great big blocks. often of_a 
million dollars on a single order: - Such selling 
as that, if it occur at a time of uncertainty, 
leads to demoralization. Therefore, the shrewd 
trustee or handler of investment funds of large 
amounts always goes bargain-hunting at a 
time when the banks have been selling large 
amounts of bonds. 

As a matter of fact, however, the bank at- 
titude is rather a sign of safety than of the 
reverse to the average investor. The layman, 
if he goes buying bonds at a time when the 
banks are buying heavily or have been buy- 
ing heavily and bid the market up as they in- 
variably do, will find himself landed with a 
lot of very good bonds, perhaps, but at very 
good prices indeed, and he will wonder why, 
as time goes on, the prices of his bonds lag 
in the market or decline, as the case may be. 

If one go back and trace the history of 
prices in the bond market, he will find that the 
high prices were almost invariably made at 
times when the banks were investing surplus 
funds in bonds and that the low prices 
were almost invariably made when the banks 
were selling. 

The commercial banker, through force of 
circumstances, is about the poorest buyer of 
bonds from the standpoint of price: that-ever 
comes into the market. That is because his 
point of view is entirely different from that 
of the ordinary investor. The bank that has 
idle funds on hand and invests them at 4 per 
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FARM MORTGAGES 
FROM WHOM TO BUY THEM 


ROM whom to buy your investment is just 
as important as the investment itself. 


Especially is this so with mortgages located 
away from the investor's home. You can't 
see the security, but if you deal with a banker 
of known responsibility, of long years of ex- 
perience and of. ability in his business, you 
may be’as sure of your purchase as you are 
in your favorite store at home. 


For more than fifty years our business has 
been the selling of Illinois First Farm Mort- 
gages to individuals and to large corporations, 
‘Insurance Companies, Trust Companies, Sav- 
ings Banks.and to estates. We feel, there- 
fore, that we have suitabie investments, based 

_ on producing-farm lands in the famous Illi- 
nois-Corn Belt, that will be acceptable to in- 
‘dividual investors, and will be safe, sound 
and conservative investments. 


We should be glad to send you our list of 
Mortgage Investments. Write to-day. Ask 
for list - 245. 


A. G. DANF ORTH & CO., Bankers 


Founded A. D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - - 


ILLINOIS 


Investment Counsel 











My business is to advise 
and act as broker for indi- 
vidual investors, banks, 

stitutions, businesses and 


those handling trust funds. 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. KEYS 


35 Nassau Street, New York 

















Before You Invest 


Ee Investigate 


KNOW ABOUT WHAT YOU’RE BUYING 


Investors kept themselves  in- 
[72,946 | 


formed in the last eight years re- 
garding investments through THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. It is 
all financial frauds. 


a safeguard against 

OUR UNUSUAL OFFER 
If you will mention Current Literature and en- 
close postage for our reply we will express our opinion 
on ONE INVESTMENT YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN, and send a copy of our paper. You can then 


judge whether you wish to subscribe. No inquirics 
answered without return postage. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
18 BROADWAY - - - #£=NEW YORK 

















High-grade Bonds on 
Monthly Payments of $10 








We buy high-grade Railroad and Industrial Securi- 
tics for you and allow you to pay for them in small 
monthly amounts. 

You get the full benefit of all dividends collected 
and pay interest only on the unpaid portion of your 
bonds. Any increase in ‘their value accrues to you. 

This is a safe way of investing your 
much more profitable than putting them in 
lank. 

Write to-day for booklet which fully explains our 
Partial Payment Plan. 


R. Tynes Smith, Jr., & Co. 
Bankers and Bond Brokers. 
Baltimore, Md. 


savings and 
a Savings 


Dept. A 











Invest for Yourself 


The fixed return you receive on the 
money which you place in a savings 
bank is small compared with what is 
possible if you invest for yourself. 
Of 138 dividend-paying Railroad and 
Industrial securities, one-third net in- 
vestors Over 6‘:. Besides the larger 
return, such investments offer you the 
opportunity of turning your capital sev- 
eral times a year. Under our 


this opportunity is a:iforded you to the 
fullest extent. You realize a larger return 
on your principal than if you purchased 
shares outright, while you are assured 
of a high degree of safety through the 
character of the securities invested in 
and the large protective margin as called 
for by our Plan. Write Dept. C for 
Booklet on Plan; it is of general inter- 
est to investors. 


Established 1903 
Members Consolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















Semi-Investment Plan) 





LEAVITT & GRANT 











Buy from our advertisers. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT INFORMATION 





cent. and leaves them invested for two years 
gets 8 per cent. gross for the two-year period. 
If there is then a keen demand for money, the 
bank is perfectly willing, if it has to, to take 
a two-point loss in its bonds. Its books will 
then show that it has received 6 per cent. net 
for the two years, or three per cent. a year. 
That was not considered a bad bargain over 
the past two years when money rates have 
averaged under 3 per cent. in the banking 
world. 

When, therefore, the commercial banker 
figures on the bond market for the next little 
while, and says that his bank is not going to be 
a buyer, and, therefore, the bond market is 
going to be slow, he merely means that 
there is not going to be a boom in the bond 
market right away, for booms in the bond 
market are seldom made except when the com- 
mercial banks are buying bonds. That is 
what the commercial banker will say now. 
He probably tells the truth. It is very un- 
likely that there will be a boom in the bond 
market while industry, commerce and all lines 
of manufacture and trade are rushing for- 
ward under the impetus of record crops and 
the demand for money in commerce is tre- 
mendous. 

If, on the other hand, you ask an invest- 
ment banker, a man who makes it his business 
in life to deal in bonds and other high-grade 
securities, no matter whether industry is mov- 
ing fast or moving slow, he will approach the 
subject from a very different point of view. 
He will admit without question that there 
will not be a bond market boom and a very 
high level of prices while the commercial 
banking institutions are not buying bonds. 
Then he will begin to talk about other kinds 
of investors. The great insurance companies, 
for instance, buy bonds most heavily at times 
when their premium receipts are growing. 


arm Mortsages 


Conservative investors who desire unquest- 
ioned security for their money should in- 
vestigate our First Mortgages on productive 
western farm lands. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet *“K” and list of offerings, 30 years 
experience. Highest references furnished. 


E.J. Lander & Co. Grand forks.N.D. 





















This Bank is under the direct supervi- 
4. ‘ sion of the comptroller of the Currency, 
O s0 you may be sure that any funds 
you deposit in it are absolutely safe. 
Accounts opened with One Dollar or more. Interest 
at 4% compounded semi-annually. 
Write today for booklet “ Banking by Mail.” 


U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D. C. 














Everybody knows that a period of business 
growth and expansion in which wealth multi- 
plies rapidly is also a period in which insur- 
ance increases rapidly. Therefore, the invest- 
ment banker naturally expects that there will 
be a better demand during the period of pros- 
perity from the insurance companies. That 
demand, he reckons, will possibly go far 
towards balancing the loss in the commercial 
bank purchases of bonds. 

Savings banks, too, buy bonds when the 
money is coming in, and it takes no extra- 
ordinary genius to figure that savings deposits 
grow much more rapidly during the period of 
prosperity, when all the laboring classes are 
profitably employed, than they grow during a 
period of stagnation when money piles up in 
the commercial banks with nothing to do. 

The investment banker will also point out 
that just as many people die and just as many 
insurance legacies and estates come into the 
market for investment during good times as 
in bad; that just as many college endowment 
funds are created; that just as many bequests 
are made to organized charity as ever before. 
Therefore, he will tell you that so far as the 
gilt-edge investments of the country are con- 
cerned, there is nothing much to fear from 
too much prosperity. 

The indications, then, are that there will be 
no immediate boom in the bond market, be- 
cause the kind of buying that makes a boom 
is not likely to take place until business be- 
gins to let up again and the demands for com- 
mercial credit begin to subside. On the other 
hand, there will probably be a good, steady, 
consistent demand from savings banks, organ- 
ized funds, insurance companies and the pri- 
vate investors, which will not only support 
the investment market, but give it a breadth 
and a solidity which it never obtains in times 
of boom in special classes of securities. 

It would appear, therefore, that we are 
likely to have what may be considered a good 
investment year, that is, a year in which the 
investor may go ahead with confidence; first, 
that he is not buying into a boom, and, second, 
that he is buying in a market based on normal 
conditions and at normal prices. It is, there- 
fore, a year in which to be confident yet care- 
ful. It is alsoa year in which the investor will 
find the good solid investment bankers spe- 
cializing not in the class of bonds suitable for 
commercial banks and other temporary buyers, 
but in the class of securities suitable for per- 
manent private investment, namely, ‘solid and 
substantial securities at reasonable rates of 
interest. 
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Make Your Christmas Gift One of Permanent Value 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER=cntiancany 


O convince you that this beautiful History in ten 
volumes (superbly illustrated) will please every member 
of your family—that it will make a splendid, per- 

manent and valuable Christmas present—we make you this 
liberal Special 30 Day Holiday Offer. Simply tell us to send 
you the books, all charges pre- 
paid. Examine them at your 
leisure, and if you are not 
convinced that “The United 
States” is a truly royal 
Christmas gift, return the 
set of books at our expense 
within 10 days. 

Even though you decide to keep 
the History, we ask fornomoney / 
until January 1st. Then you need * 
make only a small payment, and 
send the balance in easy monthly 
installments. 


A foundation for the 
Home Library and a Gold 
Mine of Information. 


+ ahs Sie 


The need of a standard history for the 
home has long existed—a history that would 
tell, with absorbing interest, the story of the 
discovery, marvelous growth and develop- 
ment of our country—one that would in- 
struct the student in the underlying prin- 
ciples of our government—the reasons for 
our greatness—one that would inculcate the 
proper notions of patriotism and love in its 
younger readers, as well as hold the interest 
and meet the requirements of the scholar 
and man of business. And this need is met in 


“The United States” 


*‘A History wherein the Victories of Peace are 
glorified above the Victories of War.’’ 
Edited by Edwin Wiley, M.A., Ph.D., and Irving E. 
Rines, assisted by many well known American historians. 
Bound in Ten Volumes—One Additional Volume Without Extra Charge 
Complete Cross-Reference Index with Every Set of Books Purchased 
Next to the narrative, the most important part of an historical or reference work is the index. The editorial 
arrangement of “The United States” renders it actually an encyclopedia of information on United States 
history. Thus a real study of any phase of our history may be made with the positive assurance that every 
item in the book is under that particular heading. It is a history for the busy man who desires information 
on a given topic in a hurry; for the scholar who requires an exhaustive source of information; and for the 
young pupil whose need is met with a brief outline, giving all the facts in understandable language. Tear off 

coupon below and mail. 
MAIL TODAY 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Dept. C. L., Washington, D. C. 


Write your name and address on margin below—tear off along dotted line—mail at once, and we will 
send you free pamphlet and sample pages. 
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GOK NEWS! 





The notices of books in this Department are designed not as critical reviews, but as brief descriptive notices 


for the information of book buyers. 
receipt of the publisher’s price. 1 
Bureau of Information, New York City. 


The Closing Net, by Henry C. Rowland (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, $1.25 net; postpaid 
$1.38). The American burglar, preeminent in 
his profession, who goes to Paris, reforms, meets 
the one woman, and incidentally comes into con- 
flict with the most dangerous and ruthless crimi- 
nals in all Europe, makes a hero who is able to 
give as good as he gets. The background is mod- 
ern Paris, with its night life and day life, society 
side and seamy side, so that the drama unfolds 
with flying automobiles, popping pistols, midnight 
adventures, suspense and daring. 


—OOo— 


Mrs. Fiske, by Frank Carlos Griffith, Mrs. 
Fiske’s Acting Manager (Neale Pub. Co., New 
York, $1.10). This is the first comprehensive 
biography and critical study of the foremost 
American actress. An intimate and intensely in- 
teresting history of her life, profusely illustrated 
with portraits and stage scenes. 


—OO— 


“C. QO.” a Romance of the Wireless House, by 
Arthur Train (The Century Co., New York, $1.20 
net; postpaid, $1.32). An up-to-the-minute novel, 
full of fun, full of thrills, with a touch of tragedy 
and a highly dramatic ending. 


oe tS oo 


The Best Stories to Tell to Children, by Sara 
Cone Bryant (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63). For this holiday book, 
Miss Bryant has selected from her two collections, 
“How to Tell Stories to Children” and “Stories 
to Tell to Children,” those stories which in ex- 
perience and in the light of her judgment have 
proved to be best adapted to the purpose and most 
popular with the young. There are 16 full-page 
pictures in color to illustrate these stories. 


The Way of a Man, a series of addresses orig- 
inally delivered by Dr. Charles Bayard Mitchell 
in Saint James Church, Chicago (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York). These Sunday night talks 
are a practical and suggestive treatment of timely 
topics. The matters discussed are such as will 
interest men, and they are handled in a straight- 
forward fashion. The book makes good reading 
for either preacher or layman. 


et 


The Bountiful Hour, by Marion Fox (John 
Lane Co., New York). A story of a girl’s life 
in the final years of the eighteenth century, part 
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Any book reviewed or advertised in our columns will be forwarded on the 
All requests for information should be addressed to CURRENT LITERATURE 


of the scene being set in London in the days of 
the Prince Regent, The central theme of the 
story is the outcome of a promise, given by How- 
ard Littrell in his younger days to a woman of 
easy reputation, of whom he soon tired, but to 
whom he had passed his word that while she lived 
he would not marry. In later life he meets Char- 
lotte Hume, with whom he falls in love. Finding 
the other woman still living, he brings the solving 
problem to the girl herself. 


Kt 


The New Book of Golf, edited by Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With contributions from Mrs. Ross 
(née Miss Mary Hezlet), Bernard Darwin, James 
Sherlock, A. C. M. Crome and C. K. Hutchinson 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $2.00 net). 
Contents: Part I.—Elementary Instruction, by 
Bernard Darwin: Preliminary Note—Driving— 
Through the Green with Wooden Clubs—The 
Spoon—With Iron Clubs—In Hazards—Putting— 
On Faults in General. Part I].—From the Pro- 
fessional’s Point of View, by J. Sherlock: Educa- 
tional—My Own Game—Clubs: Their Selection 
and Purchase—Temperament and Other Matters. 
Part I]J.—Men of Genius, by C. K. Hutchinson. 
Part IV.—From the Ladies’ Point of View, by 
Mrs. Ross (née Miss Mary Hezlet): Driving— 
Iron Play—Putting—Through the Green—Ap- 
proach Play—In Hazards—Many Inventions— 
The Little Things That Matter. 


~- Op — 


The Inner Flame, by Clara Louise Burnham 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.25 net; post- 
paid, $1.37). A young mining engineer whose 
strong artistic tendencies are continually fighting 
for supremacy is left a small legacy by a great- 
aunt, which at last opens a way for him to go to 
New York and try his powers. His ingenuity in 
economizing on the small hoard, his efforts and 
his success are shown as the story develops. Part 
of the story takes place in New York, and Casco 
Bay figures as delightfully as ever. 


it 


The power of love to change the course of im- 
portant events is often seen in the history of the 
House of Condé. Its successive heads are chiefly 
known to us for their prowess in war, but that 
they equal that by their prowess in love is shown 
in Love Affairs of the Condés, 1530—1740, by 
H. Noel Williams (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York). The romance of the founder of the 
family with the beautiful Isabella de Limeuil, 
which was promoted by Catherine de Médici to 
serve her own political ends; the supposed poison- 
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| HOLIDAY BOOKS— 


THE “GIFTIEST” OF ALL GIFT BOOKS 


The Harbor of Love 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of ‘* The Golden Heart, "" ** Kitty of 

the Roses.” 

This handsome gift-book is unquestion- 
ably oneof Mr.Barbour’s most delightful 
st>ries. Thescenes are laidinand about 
the water, and the ‘‘ Harbor of Love”’ 
is reached only after many pleasant 
surprises. 

Beautifully bound and decorated. Small 
quarto. In abox. $1.50 net. 
Postpaid, $1.65. 


The Dixie Book 
of Days 


By MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS 
A dainty gift-book of Southern quota- 
tions, anecdotes, and historical incidents 
for every day in the year. 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Decorated cloth, 
$1.00 met. Postpaid, $1.10. 








Literary Hearth-Stones of Dixie 


By MRS. LA SALLE CORBELL PICKETT 
A collection of Mrs. Pickett’s charmin, ing talks on great Southern writers 
such as Poe, Lanier, Timrod, Hayne, ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” and others. 


16 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures of 
the Panama Canal 


Aset of the original lithographs costs about $400.00. The entire 
twenty-eight are reproduced in this volume, together with Mr. Pennell’s 
experiences and i impressions. 


Beautifull ted on dull-finished nd apettonll bound. 
"Gate een eee d 


With Carson and tens 


rf EDWIN L. SABIN 
A rattling good tale of fearless American picneers, based on fact. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


A Dixie Rose in Bloom 


By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A delightful and charming book for girls. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


“Pewee” Clinton—Plebe 


By Prof. W. 0. STEVENS 
** Pewee’s’’ adventures at Annapolis will de- 
light many youthful readers. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Goth. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $ 


The BoyElectricians asDetectives 


By EDWIN J. HOUSTON 
The adventures of three boys who form a club 
to amuse themselves in learning the use of 
electricity. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Gab. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1. 
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The Lady Doc 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART 
Author of “ME—SMITH" 


THE BIG WESTERN 
NOVEL OF 1912 


“The humor is at times 
irresistible.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


“A compelling story—one 
so absorbing that hours slip 
by unnoticed until the end is 
reached.” —Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated. _12mo. a $1.25 
net. Postpaid, $1. 


The 
First Hurdle 


and OTHERS 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
These stories are full of 
dash and go, witty dialogue, 
and clever character drawing. 


Frontispiece by Flagg. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 5 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


A Jewel of the 


Seas 
By JESSIE KAUFMAN 
An enchanting novel of 
Hawaiian social life. 


Illustrated. 12mo. a $1.25 
net. Postpaid, $1. 


The Ordeal 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


An impassioned romance 
of a strong man’s reawakened 
love for the woman who jilted 
him, now the widow of another 
man. 


Frontispicee. 12mo. Som. $1.20 
net. Postpaid, $1.3 
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BOOK NEWS (Continued) 





ing of the second prince by his wife Charlotte 
Nasorri for Charlotte de Montmorency, wife of 
Henri II. de Bourbon, and her husband’s flight 
with her to Flanders; the conjugal relations of 
the Great Condé with Richelieu’s niece, Claire 
Clémenc de Maille Breze, and the mysterious 
affair which led to that hapless princess being con- 
fined for the rest of her days in a convent; the 
adventures of their son Henri de Bourbon, Prime 
Minister of Louis XV. with the Marquise de 
Prie, a woman of great beauty and remarkable 
talents, who for three years practically ruled 
France, are among the episodes dealt with. 


—Oo-—- 


The Lyric Year, containing One Hundred 
Poems by One Hundred American Authors 
( Mitchell Kennerley, New York, $2.00 net). This 
volume is the outcome of a competition announced 
in “The Forum,” which arose in consequence of 
a lover of poetry having donated a sum of $1,000 
for the purpose of encouraging American Poetry; 
such sum to be paid in a first prize of $500, and 
in two second prizes of $250 each, to the authors 
of those poems selected by the judges as being 
the best and the two second best. 


—tat— 


The Career of Beauty Darling, by Dolf Wyl- 
larde (John Lane Co., New York). Beauty, when 
an infant, was found on a door step of a work- 
ing woman, Mrs. Darling. When she was four- 
teen an Minerant artist took lodgings in her 
mother’s cottage, and made a picture of Beauty 
which became the rage of London. When he left, 
Beauty was no longer the innocent happy girl 
she had been, and Mrs. Darling’s wrath at this 
discovery sent her flying from her home up to 
London, where she sought entrance at the stage 
door of one of the theatres of the great metrop- 
olis. Her subsequent career forms a thrilling 


romance, 
Oe 


L. C. Page & Co. (Boston) announce the pub- 
lication of The Sword of Bussy, the new 
posthumous novel, by the late Robert Neilson 
Stephens, author of “An Enemy to the King,” 
and Herman Nickerson, a well-known Boston 
newspaper man. The story is a romance of France 
in the sixteenth century, in which Bussy d’Am- 
boise, the brave and impetuous favorite of the 
duc d’Anjou, brother of Henri III, and Heloise 
de Maucort are the chief figures. 


tt 


The Rise of Roscoe Paine, by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln (D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.30 net; 
postpaid $1.42). The story hinges on a peculiar 
conflict between a New York millionaire and the 
leading citizens of the village, which serves to 
give a young man a new start in life—a man 
whose spirit of ambition and aggressiveness had 
been almost extinguished by his father’s misdeeds. 
The story involves a pretty love romance. 


—text— 


Houghton Mifflin Co. (Boston) announce the 
following publications for November: The Auto- 
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biography of an Individualist, by iene O. Fa- 
gan; The Japanese Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins; 
Intimations of Immorality in the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, by George H. Palmer; The Milk 
Question, by Milton J. Rosenau, M.D.; Uriel and 
Other Poems, by PercyMacKaye; and a limited 
Riverside Press Edition of Success, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


Kt 


The Borderland, by Robert Halifax (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, $1.35 net). A powerful 
and dramatic story, with the sordid and terrible 
conditions of the worst of London’s slum dis- 
tricts as the mise-en-scéne. A young missioner, 
new to the district, tries to extricate a young 
girl from the immoral conditions of her life. 
Twice he is set upon and nearly assassinated, but 
eventually a solution of the difficulty is found. 
The author has personally experienced the priva- 
tions and horrors of which he speaks, and imparts 
a grim reality to his book which makes it a per- 
manent human document. 

one 

The Psychology of Religious Sects, by Henry 
C. McComas, Ph.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, $1.25 net). A study of the origin of the 
various denominations. When and how did they 
begin? Is there real need for one hundred and 
eighty odd sects in America or are they a positive 
hindrance to the Church? The scientific spirit 
is in evidence throughout these chapters but so, 
also, is the spirit of reverence. 


tt 


The Upas Tree, by Florence L. Barclay, author 
of “The Rosary,” etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York). The story deals with a successful 
author whose absorption in his work leads him 
into unconscious selfishness towards his devoted 
wife. The upas tree symbolizes this selfishness. 
The book has a strong love interest and con- 
tains many tender passages. 


—He— 


Little Women, Players’ Edition (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.66). The 
success of the play “Little Women” in New York 
City has created a widespread demand for the 
players’ edition which has been issued, with 
twelve illustrations from scenes in the play. Al- 
ready a second company has been formed to 
present the dramatization of Miss Alcott’s master- 
piece in other cities. 


—Lf— 


[he astounding fact that there are 6,000,000 
retarded children and 150,000 feeble-minded 
youths in our public schools mingling with normal 
children, to the great danger of the latter, is 
brought forth by Dr. Arthur Holmes in his new 
book, The Conservation of the Child (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia). Dr. Holmes’ book 
describes the methods used at the Psychological 
Clinic of the University of Pennsylvania for the 
examination and treatment of backward children. 
Clinics of this kind connected with our schools 
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1 Introduction to Science 
W. C. D. Wetham, M.A., F.R.S. 
2 Embryology—The Beginnings of Life 
Prof. Gerald Leighton, M.D. 
5 Botany; The Modern Study of Plants 
M. C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
7 The Structure of the Earth 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, Sc. D., F.R.S. 
8 Evolution E. S. Goodrich, M.A., R.R.S. 
10 Heredity J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. 
11 Chemistry of Non-Living Things 
Prof. E. C. C. Baly, F.R.S. 
12 Organic Chemistry 
Prof. J. B. Cohen, B.Sc., F.R.S. 
13 The Principles of Electricity 
Norman R. Campbell, M.A. 
14 Radiation P. Phillips, D.Sc. 
15 The Science of the Stars 
E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S. 
17 Weather Science, R. G. K. Lempfert, M.A. 
18 Hypnotism and Self-Education 
A. M. Hutchison, M.D. 
19 The Baby: A Mother’s Book by a Mother 
A University Woman 


extra per volume for postage. 


Dodge Publishing 








Price 20c. each at your Bookseller’s, or by mail 5c. 


printed from large clear type on good paper, bound 
in olive green cloth, made light to fit the pocket. 


Circulars of these and other inter- 
esting books mailed free on request 


224 East Twenty-third Street, New York 


Long winter 
Sey +s, a eC 


2 
cloth bound 


48 volumes now ready 


21 Marriage and Motherhood: A Wife’s Hand- 
book, H. S. Davidson, M.B., F.R.C.S.E. 
22 Lord Kelvin 
A. E. Russell, M.A., D.Sc., M.1.E.E. 
23 Huxley Prof. G. Leighton, M.D. 
26 Henri Bergson: Philosophy of Change 
H. Wildon Carr 
32 Roman Catholicism 
H. B. Coxon, Preface, Mgr. R. H. Benson 
36 The Growth of Freedom H.W. Nevinson 
38 Oliver Cromwell Hilda Johnstone, M.A. 
39 Mary Queen of Scots E. O'Neill, M.A. 
41 Julius Caesar: Soldier, Statesman, Emperor 
Hilary Hardinge 
43 Medieval England E. O'Neill, M.A. 
47 Women’s Suffrage M. G. Fawcett, LL.D. 
51 Shakespeare Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 
53 Pure Gold—A Choice of Lyrics and Sonnets 
H. C. O'Neill 


54 Francis Bacon Prof. A. E. Skemp, M.A. 


55 The Brontes Miss Flora Masson 
56 Carlyle The Rev. L. McLean Watt 
57 Dante A. G. Ferrers Howell 


60 A Dictionary of Synonyms 
Austin K. Gray, B.A. 





Ten 2c. Stamps Per Volume 


whether you buy one title or all. Are there 
fields of learning you promise to explore— 
when you have the time? 

evenings arecapital for the pur- 
pose. And the “PEOPLE’S 
BOOKS” with titles in almost 
every field of modern know- 
ledge are the keys to the sub- 
jects that claim your interest. 















are written by leading authorities. Their presentation of each subject is easily within the grasp of 
any intelligent reader. You will be interested in many of the titles listed. Examine them at your 
Bookseller’s or use the coupon below and enclose a dollar bill for your selection of four sample volumes. 


93 volumes of this new and up-to-date library in press 


61 Home Rule L. G. Redmond Howard 
62 Practical Astronomy 
H. MacPherson, Jr. F.R.A.S. 


63 Aviation S. F. Walker, R.N., M.1.E.E. 
64 Navigation William Hall, R.N., B.A. 
66 Dietetics Alex. Bryce, M.D., D.P.H. 


67 Aristotle Prof. A. E. Taylor, M.A., F.B.A. 
69 Eucken: A Philosophy of Life 
A. J. Jones, M.A., B.Se., Ph.D. 
72 The Church of England 
Rev. Canon Masterman 
74 Hope and Misson of the Free Churches 
Rev. Edward Shillito, M.A. 
Mrs. Annie Besant 
80 Syndicalism J. H. Harley, M.A. 
82 Co-operation Joseph Clayton 
83 Insurance As a Means of Investment 
W. A. Robertson, F.F.A. 
85 A History of English Literature 
A. Compton-Rickett, M.A., LL.D. 
92 The Training of the Child: A Parent's 
Manual G. Spiller 
93 Tennyson Aaron Watson 


76 Theosophy 








Handy volumes, 


for postage.) 


Company 





I enclose $....... 


Dodge Publishing Co., 224 East 23d St., N. Y. 
Please send me copies of THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS indicated 
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30 Handsome Volumes 


A wonderful Encyclopedia and Diction- 
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Encyclopedi ion. 
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The United Editors’ Encyclopedia and Dictionary 
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FREE 
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Get FREE Sample Book 
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BOOK NEWS (Cont’d) 





— 


and Juvenile Courts are a social necessity and 
should become a regular department of our 
school system. 

—OO— 


The Heroine in Bronze, by James Lane Allen 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.25 net; x Dst- 
paid $1.34). The story of a young man—a writer 
—the woman he loves, and the great novel he 
writes. The scene is laid in Kentucky and New 
York City in the present day. 

— a 


Poems of Friendship, edited by John R. How- 
ard (T. Y. Crowell Co. New York, Flexible 
cloth, $1.00 net; limp leather, $1.50 net; postage 
Ioc. extra). The nature, the value, the fellow- 
ship, the loss, the memory, and the hopes of 
friendship, the permanence of all genuine affec- 


into the Unseen are illustrated in the verse from 
widely scattered sources gathered in this col- 


lection. 
Kt 


Little, Brown & Company (Boston) announce 
for November the following publications: |Ilu- 
strated Holiday edition of Jeffery Farnol’s The 
Broad Highway, with twenty-four full-page illus- 
trations in color by Charles E. Brock; English 
and Welsh Cathedrals, by Thomas D. Atkinson 
with twenty illustrations in color by Walter 
Dexter, twenty in monotone and forty-eight plans; 
Pride of War, realistic stories of the Turko- 
Italian war, by Gustaf Janson, a book that has 
proclaimed the author the “Kipling of Sweden”; 
Myths of the Modocs, by the late Jeremiah Cur- 
tin; Penal Philosophy, by Gabriel Tarde, in the 
Modern Criminal Science Series; A New Book 
of Cookery, by Fannie Merritt ‘Farmer, author 
of “The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book,” 
with colored illustrations; The Sea Trader, His 
Friends and His Enemies, by David Hannay, 
a graphic narrative of sea commerce; and The 
Fir-Tree Fairy Book, by Clifton Johnson. 

—oo— 

Pussy’s Class, by Laura Claire Foucher, author 
of “The Cats’ Tea Party” (Moffat, Yard & Co., 
New York). A charming little book for very 
young readers, containing stories in verse. It 
has a number of delightful illustrations, some in 
color and some in black and white. 


—LK— 


The Place of Honeymoons, by Harold Mac- 
Grath (The Bobbs- Merrill Co., New York and 


Indianapolis, $1.30 net). An Austrian Prince. 
incognito, is a prominent character. Nora from 
Tuscany is its heroine. She is a grand opera 
singer and a beautiful woman. Courtlandt, the 


young American hero, is a typical MacGrath 
creation. He is so rich that he cannot get rid 
of his money fast enough. There is an original 


love-plot. 
—~i— 


Co. this fall are: Picture Towns of Europe, by 
Albert Osborne, an interpretive and descriptive 
book of medieval, romantic and picturesque cities: 
Sensations of Paris, by Rowland Strong, which 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


“No more gratifying gift book can be conceived than this volume. A 
new generation has come since ‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ was written 
and yo it will make new friends while delighting old ones.”—Washing- 
ton tar. 

New holiday edition. Illustrated in color. $1.00 met. Postage 12 cents. 


PIKE COUNTY BALLADS 
By JOHN HAY 


Jim Bludso and others illustrated for the first time. One of the few 
so-called holiday books appropriate for men of all ages and tastes. 
Boxed. Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 


*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH EDITION 


Jessie Willcox Smith has lent a new charm to the old poem which is 
here printed in a type all children can read. 
Illustrated in color. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


BILLY POPGUN 
By MILO WINTER 


A new little character is added to the popular group of Alice in 
Wonderland, and Davy and the Goblin, combining the quaint humor of 
Arthur Rackham and the poetic imagination of Howard Pyle. 

Illustrated in color by the author. $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 


AROUND THE CLOCK IN EUROPE 
By CHARLES F. HOWELL - 


“For those who have not been to the interesting cities of the Continent 
here is an opportunity to revel in a series of literary moving pictures.” 
—N. Y. American. Boxed. Illustrated. $3.00 met. Postage 18 cents. 


HUMANLY SPEAKING 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Delightfully whimsical essays in which the author of “The Gentle 
Reader” travels, observes and arrives at certain interesting conclusions. 
$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


AMERICANS AND OTHERS 
By AGNES REPPLIER 


iquant essays dealing with such topics as “The Nervous Strain,” 
“A Question of Politeness,” ““The Condescension of Borrowers,” and 
“The Customary Correspondent.” $1.10 met. Postage 11 cents. 


THE PROMISED LAND 
By MARY ANTIN 


“As a ‘human document’ the story of Mary Antin has few equals; 
in interest it far surpasses romance.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
Illustrated. $1.75 met. Postage 15 cents. 


A DOCTOR’S TABLE TALK 
By JAMES G. MUMFORD 


The problems, responsibilities and mitigations of the medical profession 
presented with wisdom, humor, and a fund of knowledge and inspiration. 
$1.25 met. Postage 10 cents. 


} Appropriate Gift Books § 


For Everyone 


















































FRiovels 


CEASE FIRING 

By MARY JOHNSTON 

A great, perhaps the greatest wag 
novel by the author of ““To Have and 
to Hold."" Illustrated in color. $1.40 
net. Postage 14 cents. 


THE INNER FLAME 

By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
““There is no sweeter or more whole- 
somely charming book in all the sea- 
son's list.'"—CAscagoe Tribune. 
With frontispicce in color. §1.25 set. 
Postage 14 cents. 
CAVIARE 

By GRANT RICHARDS 
**Has just that quality of whimsical 
charm that may place it on the list of 
“Best Sellers’ .""—PAiladelphia Press. 
Illustrated. $1.30 e#. Postage 12 


cents. 
LINDA 
By MARGARET P. MONTAGUE 
One of the most appealing feminine 
figures in recent years—a dryad of the 
woods with a heart “‘I reckon too big 
for words.** With frontispiece. $1.20 
net. Postage 11 cents. 


ICKY AND HIS GANG 
By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 
Mischief, mystery and manly courage 
in a clever story of the adventures of 
a dozen young boys. Illustrated. $1.00 
net. Postage 9 cents. 


CONCERNING SALLY 
By W. J. HOPKINS 

** The prettiest of pretty stories. It 
is safe to predict that it is going be 
one of the popular books of the gift- 
giving season."*—Beston Transcrigt. 
$1.35 set. Postage 12 cents. 


— for Children —— 
THE JAPANESE TWINS 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
Through these little Japanese Twins, 
children will learn of the queer life and 
customs, games and duties of theig 
playmates on the other side of the 
world. Ilusteated. $1.00 wet. Postage 
14 cents. 
THEIR CITY CHRISTMAS 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
An appealing holiday episode tuld 
for little children by one who under- 
stands them thoroughly. Illustrated. 
75 cents wet. Postage 8 cents. 


INDIANS in THE ROCKIES 
By J. W. SCHULTZ. 

How two boys survive a winter in the 
snow-clad Rockies. How they catch 
game, make fires and acquire clothing 
in primitive fashion. Adventure of 
best type. Illustrated. $1.25 s<#. Post- 
age 13 cents. 


THE SEASHORE BOOK 
By E. BOYD SMITH 


detail add zest to this admirable juvenile. 
Illustrated in color. $1.50 ef. Postage 
15 cents. 





These are but a few selected titles from our list of autumn publications. A holiday bulletin ilius- 
trated and describing more than one hundred books will be mailed free on request to the publishers. 
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One may live as long without pictures as with them, dut not so well. 


GIVE PICTURES 


$ FOR CHRISTMAS 


.00 each 258 SUBJECTS TO 
“DELIVERED SELECT FROM 








You can’t give anything at the cost of $1.00 that 
will in any way compare in beauty and value with 
these magnificent reproductions of world-famous 
paintings. 

Rich photogravures on heavy art paper, 22 by 28 
inches—imposing presents that will reflect credit 
on your good taste. 

“The Roman Forum,” shown above or Colos- 
seum, sent PREPAID to any address for $1.00. 
This is one of the 288 subjects contained in our 
beautiful illustrated catalog, sent on receipt of roc. 
in stamps. Write for it to-day and settle your 
Christmas-gift problems. 


Purnell Art Co. Dept. L Baltimore, Md. 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 
CRAFTSMAN CALENDAR 
FOR 1913 


T IS difficult by mere use of 
type to describe the Crafts- 
man Calendar for 1913, or 
adequately to point out the 
pleasing difference between 
this new product of Crafts- 
manship and the usual “art 
calendar.” Wherever Crafts- 
man furniture or fittings are appropriate this 

calendar is suitable. It furnishes the cheerful 
note of color that completes the room. 

Printed in six rich colors on heavy brown 
Viking, size 10x15 inches, made up of six beau- 
tiful posters tied with leaf-green raffia, this 
calendar is a noteworthy contribution to the 
furnishing of any home. It is intended espe- 
cially for a Christmas gift and is mailed in a 
tissue-lined box for 50 cents. 

This is the first Craftsman Calen- | 
dar and the edition is limited. Please fe 
order now to avoid disappointment. | 
Write to The Craftsman, 41 W. 34th 
St., New York. 
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contains the true atmosphere of the French 
capital, together with observations from the in- 
timate angle of a man who is at home there; 
Along Spain’s River of Romance, by Paul 
Gwynne, a travel book descriptive of the Guadal- 
quivir River; Furnishing the Home of Good 
Taste, by Lucy Abbot Throop, being an exposition 
of the principal period styles of furniture; and 
Gardening Indoors and,Under Glass, by F. F, 
Rockwell, a hand book of gardening for the 
owner of a small hothouse or conservatory. 


—OG— 


The Interpretation of Radium. With Data to 
1912. By Frederick Soddy, Lecturer on Physical 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York). This is a second 
edition of this work, revised and enlarged, with 
data brought down to 1912. As the application 
of the present-day interpretation of Radium (that 
it is an element undergoing spotaneous disinte- 
gration) is not confined to the physical sciences, 
but has a wide and general bearing upon our 
whole outlook on Nature, Mr. Soddy has pre- 
sented the subject in non-technical language, so 
that the ideas involved are within reach of the 
lay reader. No effort has been spared to get 
to the root of the matter and to secure accuracy, 
so that the book should prove serviceable to 
other fields of science and investigation, as well 
as to the general public. 


Ef 


The Voice, by Margaret Deland (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $1.00 net). A new Dr. 
Lavendar story and a new heroine. Phillippa 
is the girl—an old-fashioned little thing, full of 
pleasant silences and soft gaiety and simple, 
startling truth-telling. Her father is a religious 
fanatic, and her lover is the orthodox village 
parson, whose unconscious affection for Phil- 
lippa is most skilfully portrayed. 
wooing of Phillippa is quite quaint and charm- 
ing. 

—~K— 

The Helping Hand Cook Book, by Marion 
Harland and Christine Terhune Herrick (Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York). This manual has been 
carefully prepared and is meant to be more than 
a list of menus for family use. There is a 
scheme running throughout from beginning to 
end. There are menus for every meal in the 
year and these menus are prepared especially for 
housekeepers of moderate means whose earnest 
desire to set palatable and nourishing food before 
those to whom they minister, is often thwarted 
by the necessity of keeping table expense within 
a certain limit. The book contains practical re- 
ceipts for soups, egg dishes, fish, meats, vege- 


tables, salads, etc., etc. 
Home 
INTEROONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 
as 


Lipa nn tO} 528 @ PKS Stuy 
z= to 1000 for Short Stories. Learn how. 
1) 
Be E> 7 % 
Aa 4 ) hington, D. ©. . 
6 26 Founded by Senator Depew, the late Justice 


$25 
EMERY COURS onally taught by author 
1cre Diagram Outline "method. 
David J. Brewer, Edward Everett Hale and other famous men. 













—editor—publisher. Diagram-0 me 
Easy tolearn. Smallmonthly payments. Also 
Emery Courses in Novel Writing, Journali 
Photo Plays. Write for booklet S-3. 
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You pay $5 and secure, for immediate use, 
the splendid new model Oliver Typewriter 
No. 5—equipped, if you wish, with our fa- 
mous Printype without’ any extra charge. 
Then you can pay the balance by 17c. a day. 
This is the plan on which many thousands 
have supplied themselyes with Oliver 
Typewriters. 

The first $5, in multiplied instances, is 
all the real money that the owners actually 
pay. The machine itself earns for them the 
rest of the purchase price. The Oliver Type- 
writer is an income-producer and a salary- 
raiser. 

Not alone the great army of professional 
operators whose incomes flow through the 
Oliver, but a mighty host of people in all 
lines of work are being helped in their up- 
ward climb by this swift and versatile type- 
writer. The $5 Purchase Plan was put into 
effect to create new users of typewriters. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company not only 
advocates the univer- The 
sal use of typewriters, ———aaaine 
but it is actually financ- 
ing a practical plan by 
which all who write 
may avail themselves 
of these wonderful 
writing machines. You 
can readily see that we are tying up 
many thousands of dollars in supplying 
machines to the public for $5 initial pay- 
ments. 

The Oliver Typewriter was designed by 
men who foresaw universal typewriting. 

Hence they built a machine of such mar- 
velous simplicity, strength and speed that a 
novice, even a child, can master it quickly 
and make it yield the utmost in service with 
the very least possible effort. 










The Best 
X-mas Gift 


Give the one in whose success 
you are most interested a No. 
5 OLIVER TYPEWRITER for 
Christmas. There’s a world of 
wisdom behind this gift sug- 
gestion. 
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OLIVER 


The Standard Visible Writer 


1$5—All We Ask! 





Universal typewriting is here. The Oliver 
Typewriter led the way. To-day, and every 
day, the story of modern achievement is 
being tapped out on the Oliver's Universal 
Keyboard. 

The mechanical perfection of The Oliver 
Typewriter has made typewriting doubly 
attractive. 

The matchless 
Model No. 5 has in- 
troduced operative 
advantages and _ typo- 
graphic advances that 
add 50 per cent. to its 
utility, scope and value. 

For instance: The Vertical and Horizon- 
tal Line-ruling Device; the Double Release; 
the Automatic Paper Feed; the Column 
Tabulator; the Balance Shift Mechanism 
and various other innovations. 

And finally—Printype—the beautiful, new 
typewriter type, with shaded letters and 
numerals like Book Type, makes the Oliver 
No. 5 the only typewriter that successfully 
prints print! 

This, our newest, most highly perfected 
model, the regular $100 machine, with 
Printype or Pica type, at your option, can 
now be secured for $5 on the plan outlined 
above. 

Could you ask for an easier plan of own- 
ing so fine a machine? 

Write for special Art Catalog, describ- 
ing the distinguishing features of The 
Oliver Typewriter, also full details of the 
$5 Purchase Plan and a free sample of 
Printype. | 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


945 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Typewritér 














We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are 
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The financial and investment editorial matter printed in the advertising section of Current Literature is written 
by a financial expert of the highest reputation for ability and integrity, without any reference whatever to spretante. 

Confidential answers to specific questions, based on an intimate knowledge of all accessible records, will be made 
Current Literature Financial Bureau, New York City. 


to our subscribers who are looking for safe investments. 





GETTING BACK TO 


An investor who writes from Pennsylyania 
states that in the past year or so almost all 
the offerings of investment securities that he 
has received have been six and seven per cent. 
bonds and stocks. Some years ago he used 
to be an investor, and at that time almost all 
the offerings he got were of bonds that did 
not offer to pay him more than 4% to 5 per 
cent. He asks the specific question whether 
the world-wide rate of interest has changed 
so much in the meantime that the six and 
seven per cent. securities of to-day are just 
as good as were the low rate securities of 
other years. 

A good many financial sins have been com- 
mitted in the investment world on the strength 
of the rising rate of interest. The most allur- 
ing argument for the high-income offerings 
is that the rate of interest has changed so 
much that it is just as easy to get 7 per cent. 
to-day as it was to get 4 per cent. four years 
ago. That argument has been particularly 
powerful as a means of selling real estate 
bonds and industrial stock. It is well, there- 
fore, to reply to this letter in print so that 
this department of the magazine may be on 
record in this matter. 

There has been so much sweeping adjust- 
ment of the rate of interest as to justify the 
difference between 4% per cent. and 6% per 
cent. on investments. The actual adjustment 
due to the economic change in money should 
probably be a little more than one half of one 
per cent. This means simply that the same 
bonds which sold ten years ago on about a 4 
per cent. basis should now sell on about a 4% 
per cent. basis; if one takes the trouble to 
check the matter up he finds that this is about 
the actual adjustment that is being made in 
the prices of bonds and other securities which 


were outstanding ten years ago. 
BASIS 


1902 1912 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4%, 
ci atcsesheawanseieseeanan 3.95 4.10 
New York Central 1st Mtge. 312%, 


Dt eit dans ciamicabveseuenieved 3-25 4.00 





SOUND INVESTMENT 


Norfolk & Western rst Con. 4%...3.95 4.10 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4%...3.90 4.10 


Reading General 4%.............. 4.10 4.15 
Chicago & Northwestern 34%2%..... 3.25 4.20 
Atchison General 4%............. 3-90 4.15 
Peoples Gas Refunding 5%........ 4:75 4.90 
N.Y. Electr. Light, Heat & Pr. 1st 5%.4.20 4.85 
Brooklyn Union Gas Ist 5%....... 4.10 4.70 


These bonds are typical investment bonds 
of the class that have neither appreciated or 
depreciated much in intrinsic value during the 
interval, except that the world-wide rate of 
interest has risen. They are taken at random 
and without any effort to prove a case. It 
will be observed that the variation in the in- 
terest basis ranges from practically nothing to 
pretty nearly a full one per cent. 

It is obvious that in these bonds of the open 
market where the prices were made by supply 
and demand and by practically nothing else, 
there has been a rise of perhaps one half of 
one per cent. on the average during the past 
ten years. There is not the slightest indication 
of the sweeping change of 2 per cent. or more 
that measures the difference between conserv- 
ative investment and middle-class or third- 
class investment securities. 

If, therefore, you are asked to buy very high 
yield securities on the strength of the argument 
that your money is worth more to-day than it 
was ten years ago, you can reply that there is 
nothing in economics, in history, or in financial 
records, that would indicate an adjustment of 
more than half of one per cent. in the rate of 
interest. This figure is borne out in a measure 
by the government tables that indicate the rise 
in the cost of living. According to them the 
cost of the necessities of life has risen an aver- 
age of Io to 15 per cent. during the ten year 
period. Your income from investments, theo- 
retically, should increase in the same propor- 
tion. If, therefore, you were able to get $40 
of income out of a thousand dollar investment 
ten years ago, an income of $45 out of the same 
amount of money now would just about exactly 
balance the rise in the cost of living. 
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Correct Investment 








two factors: 
the investment. 


circumstances. 


counsel. 


Correspondence Invited 


C. M. KEYS 


Requires the determination of 
1. The intrinsic soundness of 
2. Its adaptability to your 


We suggest the obvious advan- 
tage of unbiased investment 


35 Nassau Street, New York 











SELECTED 
ROAD BONDS ARE SAFE AND 


AREFULLY RAIL- 

pay 4% to 5%%. Furthermore, if the 
money is ever needed, they can be sold with 
interest in full. 

Write for our book “ Diversified Invest- 
ments,” giving valuable information on stand- 
ard bonds in large and small denominations. 
Careful attention to serious inquiries. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


14 Wall St. Bankers Rookery Bldg. 
New York icago 
Boston Philadelphia St.Louis San Francisco 


Please mention Current Literature when writing 











Before You Invest 


ES Investigate 


KNOW ABOUT WHAT YOU’RE BUYING 














Investors’ kept 





FINANCIAL WORLD. 
all financial frauds. 


OUR UNUSUAL OFFER 


judge whether you wish to subscribe. 
answered without return postage. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
18 BROADWAY - - - 





themselves _in- 
| 72,946 | formed in the last eight years re- 

garding investments through THE 
It is a safeguard against 


If you will mention Current Literature and en- 
close postage for our reply we will express our opinion 
on ONE INVESTMENT YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN, and send a copy of our paper. You can then 
i No inquiries 


NEW YORK 











Bonds on Monthly Payments 


Our Partial Payment Plan enables you to buy high- 
grade Railroad and Industrial Securities of your own 


selection on monthly payments of $10 or over. 
full benefit of their earnings and 
unpaid portion. 
your savings. 
formation. 


R. TYNES SMITH JR. & CO., Dept. A 


You get 


pay interest only on the 
A_ safe and profitable way of investing 
Write to-day for booklet giving full in- 


Baltimore, Md. 





™arm Mortgages 


There is no investment more understandable 
and dependable than the old time mortgage 
on land. Wecan promptly furnish invest- 
ments for large or small sums. 30 years 
experience. Send for descriptive booklet **K” 
and list of offerings. Highest references. 


E.J. Lander & Co. Grand forks.N.D. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 
FREE FROM MARKET FLUCTUATION 


ARM MORTGAGES are a _ comfortable 

form of investinent. You can't find the 
fluctuating value of each one in your morning 
paper at breakfast. 

That is a very good point in favor of farm 
mortgage investments. The individual investor 
generally invests his money 
late with it. He wants a certain return for 


does not specu- 


his principal and the principal back at the end 
of the investment’s term. Both of these con- 
ditions are fulfilled by the kind of farm mort- 
gages we deal in—farm mortgages in the Great 
Corn Belt of Illinois, where crops are practi- 
cally certain and where the security has a 
marketable value that is stable. They are safe, 
sound and conservative investments, carefully 
safeguarding principal and paying a good rate 
of interest, without worry. 

If you are interested in such investment, we 
shall be glad to enter into correspondence with 
you. Write to-day for list No. 245. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 
Founded A. D. 1858 


WASHINGTON - - ILLINOIS 











Buy from our advertisers. 
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When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current LITERATURE. 
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This furnishes, in a general way, a reply to 
the question asked by our correspondent in 
Pennsylvania. It is worth while, however, to 
go a little further and to make some comment 
on thé very large distribution that has taken 
place in industrial stocks and in bonds of the 
class that yields 5% per cent. or more. It is 
the opinion of this Department that this dis- 
tribution of new securities at a higher rate of 
income is a temporary phase or mood of the 
financial market and that it does not constitute 
a permanent condition. 

The basis for it, of course, was the popular 
demand for a high income. This demand has 
been supplied by the creation of several hun- 
dred million dollars worth of bonds and stock 
that represent the financing of industries which 
in past years have been successful, but which 
have not for the most part in past years 
financed themselves in a large way. This new 
crop of financing arose indirectly out of the 
panic of 1907. 

In that panic a great many successful and 
prosperous companies and firms found out that 
it was not safe to do business in a large way 
without having a large amount of working 
capital to call upon. The banks were obliged 


to curtail credit, and in a great many cases 
this work was serious hardship upon perfectly 
legitimate and prosperous industries. The men 


who owned these industries made up their 
minds that if they ever got the chance they 
would capitalize their industries and put them- 
selves in a position to look out for themselves 
in case of trouble. 

When the strong banking houses of Wall 
Street were looking for high income invest- 
ments, and the big successful manufacturers 
of the country were looking for a chance to 
finance themselves and were perfectly willing 
to pay a high rate of interest for the money, it 
was perfectly natural that the two should get 
together and produce a new crop of invest- 
ment securities that pay a high rate of in- 
come. Therefore, it is not wonderful that 
nearly half a billion dollars’ worth of indus- 
trial stocks and bonds have been sold through 
the Wall Street houses in the past two or 
three years. 

As a class, the securities that have resulted 
from this perfectly legitimate and natural evo- 
lution have not been particularly high grade 
securities, from the standpoint of the old- 
fashioned investor. Many of them, however, 
have been far ahead of the general run of 
standard stocks such as people have been able 
to buy in the open market at a 6 and 7 per 
cent. rate of income. Most of them have been 





created only after very conservative banking 
houses have made investigations and apprais- 
als far more painstaking and accurate than the 
appraisals made when such companies as the 
United States Steel Corporation, American 
Sugar, United States Rubber and dozens of 
our other great industrial companies were cap- 
italized and sold to the public. 

The obvious conclusion is that probably a 
larger percentage of the stocks and bonds that 
have been floated in this way will continue to 
exist and will pay their interest and dividend 
than was the case when the great trusts were 
being formed. If one go back and analyze the 
result of the financial period from 1899 to 
1903 he finds that about three out of four of 
the large corporations financed at that. time 
have succeeded and their stocks and bonds 
have not only held their own, but have appre- 
ciated materially in value in the meantime, in 
spite of the fact that there has been a rather 
disturbed period in which strong antagonism 
to large corporations has become a feature 
of our national life. 

If one attempts to classify these new secu- 
rities, therefore, one must call them good 
middle-class investment securities. They are 
probably better as a class than the preferred 
stock issues and industrial bond issues of Igor, 
which resulted, as noted, in about one failure 
out of four or five, and three or four cases in 
which the holders of the stock made good 
profits as time went on. It is evident, there- 
fore, that there is in the new class of preferred 
stock and industrial bonds a certain element 
of speculation, because if one were to buy say 
a dozen issues in equal amount he would prob- 
ably lose money on from two to four of them 
and make money on the rest. On an average, 
if the experience of ten years ago were to be 
repeated, such a venture would probably result 
in a profit on the whole and a high income in 
the meantime. 

Obviously, investment of this sort is not the 
same kind of investment that one makes when 
he buys a 4% per cent. railroad bond of good 
character or even a 5 per cent. public utility 
or industrial bond. In this kind of investment 
he does not stand to lose or to win and nothing 
is further from his thoughts than the idea of 
taking a chance with any part of his principal. 
The new stocks and bonds, therefore, are not 
in any sense a substitute for the old. On the 
contrary, they should properly be classed 
along with our standard industrial stocks, and 
they will probably be found in that category 
after they have become seasoned and have 
reached an established market basis. 
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This magazine will appear next 
month with the new name of 
—CURRENT OPINION— ~ 
and the size will be somewhat 
fs parece: See the publishers’ 
‘announcement on page forty- 


_seven of the advertizing section 
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Painted by E. B. Bird for een of Wheat Co. Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat Co. 























TIFFANY & CO 


PEARLS 
JEWELRY 
DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
NOVELTIES 
BRONZES 
CLOCKS 
CHINA 
SILVER 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New York 




















Slobe-Wernieke- 
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HAT gift could be a finer 

compliment to the intelli- 
gence of the recipient than a care- 
fully selected Globe -Wernicke 
Bookcase? That it can be added 
to, a unit at a time, as the library 
grows will be keenly appreciated 
by one of literary taste. In many homes 
it is a pleasant Holiday custom to 
present a sufficient number of Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcase sections to accom- 
modate the new additions to the library. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made in 
several different styles, the finishes being 
carefully selected and applied to pro- 
duce those harmonizing colors in which 
the natural grain of the wood shows to 
the best advantage. Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases are sold by 1500 authorized 
agencies. Where not represented, goods 
will be shipped on approval, freight 
prepaid. 
**Booklovers’ Shopping List’’ 

This little book lists the works ofgreat authors 
and gives their prices in sets. The list in- 
cludes the low priced, popular sets as well 
as the de luxe editions. Every book buyer 
should have a copy. Sent free with the 
Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. E 


4 
The Globe“Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway ; Phila- 
delphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. ; Boston, 91-93 Federal St. ; 


Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. ; Washington, 1218-1220 
F St., N. W.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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The World moves—We must move with it 


Every subject on which you should be informed is constantly changing— 
information which is out of date is worse than none at all. The infor- 
mation you generally want is a subject of current issue—a live topic of 


to-day. The only Encyclopedia that SOLVES THIS PROBLEM is 


RR SONS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPALDIA 


e 


The Problem Solved 


In 1907, Thomas Nelson & Sons— 
established for over a hundred years 
in Edinburgh, Scotland—perfected 
and patented a Loose-Leaf Binder, a 
volume so practicable that by simply 
turning a nut the pages are loosened, 
when the old obsolete pages can be 
easily removed and the new pages 
substituted. The publishers issue to 
subscribers, twice a year, not less than 
250 revised pages each—in March and 

} in October—thereby making Nelson’s 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. bts ge — new and 
Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes : 


Nelson’s maintains Permanent Editorial staffs in NELSON’S RESEARCH BUREAU for Scientific 
New York, Edinburgh, and Montreal. The Editor- | and Special Information is the only institution of its 
in-Chief is John H. Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., president kind, and is maintained at the expense of Thomas 
of the College of the City of New York; the Cana- Nelson & Sons for the special service of the sub- 
dian Editor is William Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., scribers to Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
Principal _of McGill University, Montreal, Canada; pedia. It guarantees to furnish all the information 
and the European Editor is George Sandeman, M.A., that is available in the civilized world. 7 
Edinburgh, Scotland. , 


ANSWERS EVERY QUESTION AND IS PERPETUALLY NEW / 


/ oy 
13 
Nelson’s contains the United States 1910 census statistics—population, agriculture, and 

manufacturers. A complete account of the Presidential Election of 1912; the attempted PI _— 
assassination of Colonel Roosevelt; the 1912 Parcels Post Law; the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 4 Please sen 
tion; the late Vice-President Sherman; the present Balkan War; and thousands of sub- 4 is 
jects that cannot be found in any other Encyclopedia. This has been made possible Place aaa 
and practicable only by means of Nelson’s Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device. 4 ond th tee 


THE AUTHORITY WITH AUTHORITIES | Ph 
_ ters by. great —_——- 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and Research Bureau for Special Infor- ities, indorsing 

mation is an authority in all parts of the civilized world. It is used by the King of J SON'S PERPETUAL 
England, President of the United States, Emperor of China, Mikado of Japan, Viceroy LOOSE-LEAF ENCY- 
of India, Premier of Canada, Chief Departments of the United States Government, 
Universities, Colleges, Libraries, Schools and Educational Institutions everywhere. 
THE MOST PRACTICAL AND USEFUL XMAS GIFT.—Write to us and learn au. 
how you can place Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia in the home for 4 MATION. This incurs no 

a Christmas present, on the payment of only $1. obligation on my part. 


EXGHANGE “ liberal allowance will be made on old eee cee Sn La 


to apply as part payment on Nelson’s. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS = / fires: 


Publishers Since 1798 
Dept. 13M, 381-385 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of Current LITERATURE. 
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WHEN CHANGE MEANS PROGRESS 
And change does 


mean progress when it is the adapting of oneself to better condi- 
tions. The recognition of this fact has led Current Literature 


it would be folly to remain bound to the past. 


to make two important changes. With the January number 


Current Literature 
BECOMES 


Current Opinion 


and changes from the so-called “standard” size to a type-page 
seven inches wide by ten inches deep 





Every year—almost every month—sees improvement in mechanical 
facilities for magazine printing. 

The large size page enables us to use all the splendid new effects 
that have been designed to please the public. With the old size page 
these effects lost all their beauty. 


The change of name has been made in order to appeal to a larger 
audience. The new name will describe the contents of the magazine 
more accurately than did the old. Yet the kind of literature published 
will in no way be changed. There has been no change in ownership of 


the magazine and the editorial management remains the same. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK 
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Out of a life-time devoted at close range to the great 
social movements that are outside of the home and 
yet vitally touch the home 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 
WILL EXPLAIN, MONTH BY MONTH, 
IN THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


what those great questions mean, and in what direc- 
tion lie their remedies—often with the American 
women themselves. Miss Addams’ department 
will begin in the next issue of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, wherein she will explain why she went into 
politics and what she gained thereby. Then she will 
take up those questions that she has stood for and 
lived with, and with which no woman in America 
has been more intimate. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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We believe it would be to our mutual advantage. when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
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DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 


will mark the rounding out of his half-century 
as a minister by one of the most notable series 
of personal articles that he has written, under 
the title of 


MY 5° YEARS AS A MINISTER 


to be published in successive issues of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, beginning with its next, 
the January number. 

Doctor Abbott will, in these articles, endeavor 
to suggest answers to the five most vital and 
throbbing questions which confront the church 
and the minister today. 
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Beginning with his boyhood, when, as he says, 
going to church was to him, while not a hard- 
ship, “certainly not an enjoyment,” he tells, in 
a delightfully intimate and personal way, the 
two ministers who most influenced him; what 
led him to turn from the law to the pulpit; his 
varied experience as a minister; the churches 
in which he has preached; the folks he has 
found in church. 





Out of this wonderfully ripe experience he tells 
what his half-century in the pulpit has taught 
him about some problems of the church and 
the people; wherein the church fails to reach the 
people and wherein the people fail to undet- 
stand the church; what a church has a right to 





expect of its minister; what makes a great 
minister; what is the place of the minister's 
wife and what he believes will be the church of 
the future. 





In the first article Doctor Abbott answers, as it 
has never before been answered, the question, 


“Why Should I Go To Church?” This will 
begin the series 
IN THE JANUARY 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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SOME SCRIBNER CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Write for our Holiday Catalogue—Complete, Illustrated 








Hero Adventures from the Finnish Kalevala. 
The Sampo: colored pictures by N. C. Wyeth. By JAMES BALDWIN 





With full-page 


The most enthralling stories are primitive legends like those from 














The Mythological 


Zoo 


Written and illustrated 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


75 cents net; postpaid 
83 cents 


A Specimen Verse 


Although a Fishwife in a sense, 

She does not barter Fish for Pence. 
Fisher of Men, her Golden Nets 

For foolish Sailormen she sets. 

All day she combs her hair and longs 
For Dimpled Feet and Curling-tongs. 
All night she dreams in ocean caves 
Of Low tide Shoes and Marcel 


Waves. 
And while the Fishwife, making 
sales 





May sell her wares upon her scales, 
The Mermaid, wonderful to tell, 
Must wear her scales upon hersel’. 

















; S A CAMERA 
TIE] CRUSADE 
4 HOLY LAND 
































Cc 











Christmas Tales and Christmas 


Verse By Eucene Fie 





Illustrated by 
lorence 
Storer 


In color and 
black-and- 





$1.50 cS 
net : $1.65 


Nobody ever caught, held, and im- 
prisoned in print, so successfully as 
Eugene Field, The Christmas Spirit. 

But Florence Storer has duplicated 
his feat of the pen with one of the 
brush. These eight full-page color 
paintings—not to mention innumerable 
pen-and-ink sketches of which the 
Santa Claus above is one—form a 

perfect complement to the text. A 

beautiful Christmas present. 








Homer or Roman Mythology. This book is of that type; the great 
old Finnish epic, “‘THE KALEVALA,” contained these stories: 


The Courting of the 
Maid of Beauty, 
The Field of Serpents, 
The Deeds of Ilmarinen 
the Smith, etc. 


$2.00 net; by mail $2.19 
Dickens’s 


Children 


Ten full-page color 


pictures 

By 

JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
** Dickens’s Children” 


contains ten of the pret- 
tiest colored pictures 
ever seen of Dickens's 
famous child characters. 
While Cruikshank’s 
famous caricaturish rep- 
resentations of the 
Quilps, Micawbers, Wel- 
lers are satisfying, it 
takes the sympathy of a 
Jessie Willcox Smith to 
picture the Pauls, 
Davids, Olivers, and 
Tiny Tims. 

$1.00 net; postpaid $1.08 


A Camera Crusade Through the Holy Land 





By DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF 


Damascus and Mount Hermon. 





He gives the fresh narrative of a journey on horseback from 
Hebron on the South to Dan on the North, with excursions to 


The one hundred beautiful illustrations are a selection from the 
total of two thousand he made on the journey. Each is accom- 
panied with a list of Biblical references it especially illustrates. 
$3.00 net ; by mail $3.28 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 





1 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
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reader of CurrENT LITERATURE. 
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| CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


The Arm-Chair at the Inn 





By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 

“The best he has yet written.”—New York Sun. 

“It is full of the most delightful reading.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 

*“ No bit of the old charm wanting in ‘ The Arm-Chair at the Inn.’” 


—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.30 net; postpaid $1.44 


Scientific Sprague 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of ‘‘ The Price’ and 
‘*The Taming of Red Butte 
Western”’ 

Scientific Sprague 
is a government engineer 
with a passion for ama- 
teur detective work. 
This he has the chance 
to gratify through the 
tangles of difficulties 
that enmesh the work 
of his friend, a railroad 
superintendent of the old 
Red Butte Western. 
How he unravels them 
is told in the graphic 
narration of a half-dozen 
exciting and mysterious 
episodes. 

Illustrated 
$1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


Mary Pechell 


By Mrs. BELLOc 


LOWNDES 
Author of ‘‘Jane Oglander,”’ 
‘*The Chink in the Armour,”’ 
etc. 


$1.30 net; by mail $1.38 














HENRY VAN DYKE’S 


First Large Volume of Fiction in Five Years 


The Unknown Quantity 


A Book of Romance and Some Half-Told Tales 





Many 

hand- 

Price pag 
$1.50 & trations 
op ] iy in color 

and 

and- 

white 











A new work of fiction by Henry van 
Dyke is an event in literature, eagerly 
waited for by the many thousands who 
have read his “ Days Off,” “‘ The Blue 
Flower,” “‘ The Ruling Passion.” This 
new book is his most important work 
of prose. Dealers are prepared to meet 
the great demand. 








The Red Cross Girl 





By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


You know the excellence of Mr. Davis’s stories when they represent 


the height of his great story-telling talent. 


These do. The feeling is, 


he never excelled if he ever equalled “The Red Cross Girl” or “ The 
Grand Cross of the Crescent.” The others are worthy to be in the 


same collection. 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 








MIGNON 





The Turnstile 


By A. E. W. Mason 


The romance of Harry 
Rames, vivid, forceful 
adventurer, fighting up- 
ward in politics with the 
steady calculation that 
took him “farthest 
South,” and of Cynthia 
Daventry, idealist and 
heiress—this is the 
central theme in a nove! 
of variegated character 
and incident that begins 
on the plain-tracts of 
Argentina but shifts to 
the political stage of 
England. 
$1.30 net; by mail $1.40 














FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Build Up a Library of Your Own 





U can have a library to be proud of—a series of handsome volumes of a 
World’s Masterpieces for only $2.00 a month. You and your family al 
read these volumes with pleasure and secure a liberal education at the same time. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 





Any 2 of the sets named below for $17.00, any 3 for $25.00, any 4 for 
$32.00, together with Current Literature for one year: on easy monthly payments. 





DICKENS dees the ovata covers Ve Value $14 


Jand II Pickwick Papers 
7Vols.. 35 Illus. Oliver Twist; IV and V bavi Copperfield; VI 


p 4 ° Notable for the 
Washington Irving }220*,°s is Value $14 
ustrati 
7 Vols., 28 Illustrations celebrated > a artists — Re- 
mington, Clinedinst, Casaigne, DuMond, Kemble, F. O. C. Darley, 


| Great Expectations: VII A Tale of Two Cities, Christmas Carol, 





The Alhambra, Astoria, etc. 





Chimes, Cricket on the Hearth. etc. Twelve titles, including Sketch-Book, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York, Bracebridge Hall, Crayon Papers, Talesof a Traveler, 





GEORGE ELIOT eisictpcnsisst Value $14 





T ° 
7 Vols., 28 Illustrations cally —— Pictodtally supetti. 


Vol. I Adam Bede; II Romola: III Romola; Silas Marner; IV The 
Mill onthe Floss; V Felix Holt; V1 Middlemarch ; VII Middlemarch, 





tions of Dumas are introduc 





Dumas’ Valois Romances 
7 Vols., 28 Illustrations 


ewe o— 3 the en SS a anu # 
is; i Medicis; La Dame de Munsoreau ; 
Twenty of the great master- $ Chicot 4 atherine de pes ® 

V ie Jester; V The Forty-five Guardsmen; VI Hensy of 
BAL ZAC pieces of Balzac’s ‘‘Comédie alue 14 Navarre; VII The Conspirators. 


Value $14 


Some of the finest crea- 
n these romances which presenta 
I Marguerite de 





Humaine’’ (Human Comedy), 
7 Vols. ,28 Illus. in which he pictures every phase of French life 


and character under the classifications Scenes of Private Life, of Pro- 





vincial Life, of Parisian, of Military and Country Life, and Philo- 
sophical Studies. 


Among the greatest produc- V. 
HUGO Sone of literary genius, Les alue 14 
Misérables is easily the most 
7 Vols., 28 Illus. 5 ing literary t of the Ninet 
Century. I-V Les Misérables—1 Fantine; 2 Cosette; 3 —— 4 


5 — Denis; 5 Jean Valjean; VI Notre Damede Paris: VII Ninety- 
ec. 








of the Reign of Henry VIII; 





Ainsworth’s Historical Romances 


Thrilling stories of the most dramatic periods of 
English history, with illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Vol. I Windsor Castle, A Romance 


7 Vols., 
28 Illus. 


Value $14 


II-III Tower of London—1 Jane de 
Queen; 2 Mary de Queen; IV-V Guy Fawkes-1 The Plot; 2 The 
Discovery; VI-VII Jack Sheppard, Part 1; Jack Sheppard, Part 2. 














ally considered 
7 Vols., 28 Illustrations the best and most popular volumes 
of the Waverley Novels, as follows: Waverley, Guy Mannering, Rob 
Roy, The Bride of Lammermoor, The Talisman (these two in one 
book), Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Quentin Durward. 











WALTER SCOTT sczx= Value $14| | TODSTO! 2 
collection o modern novelists, ~ 4 
what is gener- jue $1 whom ordinary merit mu 

7Vols., 28 Illus. be dumb, whom to whicles is vain, to admire 

alone is permitted.’"" I-IV War and Peace—1 Austerlitz: 2 Tilsit; 3 
The Invasion; 4 The Retreat; A Prisoner in the Caucasus; 
the Steppe; V Anna Karenina; 
Proprietor; VII Resurrection ; Master and Man. 


Value $14 


Lost in 
VI Anna Karenina; A Russian 








OUR GREAT LIBRARY OFFER 





silk-finish ribbed cloth with gold titles and tops. 
we say you will admire them, it is an honest opinion. 

Each set of these books in any retail store will cost you $14.9, 
two or more sets is a genuine opportunity in every way. 


ditions and people of the hour will go to you each month, 





Every book is made of good paper with clear type and beautiful illustrations. 


The binding is 
There is not a cheap book among them. When 


vo, so that this library offer of 
In addition you get the next 12 numbers 
of CurrENT LITERATURE magazine without extra cost—a review of the world’s events, con- 





Home Library Coupon 


CurRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING Co., 
134 W. 2oth St., New York City. 


Send me the sets of books checked opposite. I enclose $2.00 and 
agree to send $2.00 a month until amount due is paid in full. I under- 
stand that the prices are any 2 sets for $17.00, any 3 sets for $25.00, 
any 4 sets $32.00. I am also to receive CurRRENT LITERATURE maga- 
zine for one year. 











Dickens _- 
- Eliot 





Balzac 








Scott 


Dumas 





Ainsworth 











Tolstoi 
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. Lincoln 


Ridpath 
History 
of the 
World 








America’s Greatest Historian 


UST about the time when Abraham 
Lincoln became the nation’s chief 
executive, a little Indiana boy wrote 
one day to the President of Harvard. 
He was a boy of the Lincoln type—thirsting 
for knowledge. He wanted to know if there 
was a world’s history, trustworthy, not too 
bulky or expensive. The reply was that no 
man had yet appeared with sufficient ambi- 
tion, judgment, courage, patience and literary 
skill to write a practical, useful, reliable history 
of the world. “I’ll be that man,” said the boy 
to himself. For 22 years he prepared himself 
thoroughly for this task. For 17 years he 
toiled and brought it to completion. The boy 
was John Clark Ridpath and his History of the 
World is, in the opinion of every student and 
scholar, a masterpiece for all time. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


In the opinion of statesmen, college 


presidents, professional and business 
men of all classes and conditions; Ridpath’s 
History of the World stands alone. Thereis no 
set of books about which opinion is so entirely 
unanimous. Ridpath’s history is praised by all for its 
wealth of learning, its brilliant style, and its educative 
value to old and young. It is already in nearly a quarter 
of a million American homes and should be in every home. 


46 page History Booklet FREE 


WE will mail you our beautiful 

forty-six pase free booklet of 
specimen pages from the History with- 
out any obligation on your part to buy. 
Tear off the Coupon, write name and 


address plainly, and mail to us now 
before you forget it. We will name our special 
low price and easy terms of payment only in 
direct letters. We do not publish our special 
low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow 
derives her support from the royalty on 

this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause great injury 

to the sale of future editions. 

Hundreds who read this have 
thought that sometime they 
would buy a History of the 
World and inform them- 
selves on all the great 

events that have made ' 
and unmade nations. iglcmermsa taeda, 
Don’t you think it Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, 


Czsar and Shakespeare, diagram 
would be worth of Panama Canal, etc., and write me 
while to at least 


full particulars of your specia] offer 
send the coupon to Current Literature readers. 
and find out all 


about our 


140 8. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail, free,46 page 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s 


ErereeeCTOrerrrrrrrrrrrr tii rT ttt tity) 
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reader of Current LITERATURE. 
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= Al HE CURRENT LITERATURE 
(a By MAGAZINE CATALOG for 
Hes || iG3 t| the Season 1912-1913 has just 
Sas zl been issued. By special arrange- 
ments with most of the leading publishers we 
are able to offer our readers greatly reduced 
prices when two or more magazine subscrip- 
tions are ordered at the same time, although the 
magazines may be sent to different addresses if 
desired. This Catalog tells all about these maga- 
zine bargains. It also contains a comprehensive 
guide to all the leading publications. You 
will find it interesting. It is free on request. 





CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. 
135 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
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The Curtain Lifted 
Upon the Drama 
of History 


Charlotte Corday, a talented —. gentle- 
woman, filled with the frenzy of the Reign of 
Terror, journeys to Paris at the height of the 
Revolution, secretes herself in the house of 
the notorious leader Marat, and stabs him 
through the heart while in his bath, Charlotte 
Corday is seized by the rabble of Paris, and 
guillotined four days later. Dr. Lord tells 
the story of that stupendous era, at which 
the world still stands aghast, with rare 
mastery of thought and feeling. if you would 
understand clearly the entire narrative of 
the French Revolution, read these stirring 
chapters in * Beacon Lights.” In fact, every 
event in the whole long range of history is 
treated without parallel for pleasure and 
profit. 
No drama ever was more 
brilli or crowded with human inter- 
lant est than this actual drama of 
the world’s ——— No romance so pul- 
sat2s with flesh and blood as this masterly 
story of real men und women. Toread itis 
to feel the thrill of human action, to build 
within one’s mind the abiding knowledge of 
history. No man or woman can know the 
present nor build for the future, without 
clear knowledge of the past. Here is a 
veritable library of history —— — 
u at n . JO ord, 
senate pentane THE MURDER OF MARAT BY CHARLOTTE CORDAY 














Beacon Lights of History 


A New Idea in History Writing 


Dr. Lord discovered that there was one man, or ina few instances one woman, who dominated his or her time or country to 
such an extent as to stand forth as a sun in the historic firmament around which ail other personages. and the events they controlled 
or influenced, revolved. He found that by a sort of natural law the pre-eminent man was the real key to the historic story, and in 
describing his personal relation to his surroundings the author was able to make a spirited picture of the period. 





History Made as Interesting as Most Brilliant Fiction 


A vivid, accurate, authoritative pen picture of the lives. the This historical masterpiece has become a necessity in American 
thoughts, the passions, the deeds of the great men and women homes. In these volumes are described all great events from the 
who have made the world what we see it today; a fuscinating time of Confucius to the present. fascinating, instructive. and in- 
narrative that grips the attention, charms the imagination, spiring. The owner of these books possesses a world history of 
inspires noble impulses, entertains as though it were a romance, unexcelled importance and value; a veritable _ - - ---------- 
tills the storehouse of the mind with the great events that have university of progress. science,art, philosophy, ,’ 
shaped the lives of men, nations, and dynasties. law, education, religion and literature, / CUT our, 


‘ 
Most Vivid World History Ever Written / SIGN AND 
’ 
To Dr. Lord every great event, every distinct advancement, has hero or immortal heroine, thatitcannot MAIL TODAY 
been shaped by some individual who looms far above his fellow be forgotten. The world’s great men and / This FREE COUPON 


men. Lord tells the story of these men, shows the conditions under women are his ** Beacon Lights.” Dr. ,; 

which they labored, demonstrates what they accomplished, and how Lord spent his best forty yearsincreat- / John Quincy 

the accomplishments affected their own and succeeding genera- ing this monumenta! work.which. for / Adams & Co 

tions. He gives you history. not of the ordinary dry sort. but so a mere trifle. you may now be the / ” 

classified, so humanized, so infused with the life of blood of a world fortunate heir to—if you act quickly. ,’ 120 Boylston St., Boston 
‘ Please send free your 


GREAT PRICE CONCESSION TO “CURRENT LITERATURE” READERS jana eee es ree or 
Owing to a special agreement we are fortunate in being able to offer Current Literature readers ,/ ing specimen pages from 
“Beacon Lights of History” at such a low price as to make it simply Irresistible. We are not per- / .“Beacon Lights ot History,” 


mitted to publish the price broadcast, but it will be promptly mailed to all sending the coupon. - together with complete table 
/ of contents, description of bind- 
75-Page Illustrated Booklet Free “ ing. samples of illustrations and 


Time, labor, money have been spent in the preparation of this booklet of sample pages, illus- / details of your special terms. 
trations and text. No brief descriptive work of this sort can begin to do justice to** Beacon ,/ 
Lights,” but you will find it extremely interesting and well worth having. Just fill out the ,’ 
coupon—now—so you may at least get an idea of the wonders of *“‘ Beacon Lights.” ‘ 

’ C.L. 12-12 
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MAISON AD. BRAUN et CIE. 


Braun & Co., Successors 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS. 


13 West 46th Street - + + New York 


A Holiday 
Suggestion 


There are few 
gifts more ac- 
ceptable at this 
seasonthananat- 
tractively framed 
print. We have 
an infinite variety 


*LOVE: THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


$50.00 Prize 


in cash for the best title for 
a certain new picture in 


Fhe Coplev-Neinfa 


Open free toeveryone. Circular onrequest. Send at once. 

“T cannot tell you how delighted I am with the 
gue of your celebrated pictures,—se beautifal 

f gifts.’”’ This from one of our thousands of 
patrons. At art stores, or sent on approval, 
Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents 
(stamps accepted.) Contains 400 illustrations— 
practically a Handbook of American Art. This 
cost deducted from a subsequent purchase of the 
prints themselves. 

Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 

Family Portraits done on private order from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc. 

*Copyright by Anna Belle Kindlund; 
Copley Print copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 80> Patitc Livrary BOSTON 


from which to 
select in both. 


CARBON PRINTS and COULEUR-FACSIMILES 





Paris — London Dornach (Alsace) 


























CRESTS & MOTTOS 
Of English Speaking Families 


Write for free list and see if your 
name is among those entitled to 


ar 
HERALDIC HONORS 


HERALDIC PUB. CO. 
279 Church St., New York 


BIG DROP _A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Christmas Catalogue 
No. 18, containing Lists of the very NEW- 
EST publications. Thousands of brand new 
books of Publishers’ Remainders at prices 
cut in halves and quarters, including Lit- 
erature, Science, History, Travel, Biography 
and Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
1302-4 Filbert Street - - Philadelphia 








me ss 
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FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF OUR READERS 
Any Book Reviewed or Advertised 


in our columns will be forwarded on 
the receipt of the publisher’s price. 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS BUYING 
THESE FOUR DUTTON CATALOGS 


Christmas Card Catalog Caiendar Catalog 
Designs and texts by leading artists and Exquisitedesigns by leading artists, Book- 
writers. Cards of genuine artistic and let, Pad ont Block Calendars. Prices 
literary interest. These and many others from 10c. to $ 
are among the items. Catalog of Children’s Books 
Cecil Aldin’s Early Victorian Series New Fiction for Boys and Girls. 
Cloth cover, 6 designs, 20c. each Children’s Classics. Nursery Books. 
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A Cecil Aldin Post Card 





Dr. J. H. Jowett’s Christmas Letters 
6 designs, 10c. each, $1 doz. 

Mary C. Low’s Christmas Letters 
6 designs, 10c. each, $1 doz. 


Florentine Post Cards (12 Madonnas). 
Full color 5c. each, 50c. doz. 


Catalog of Christmas Books 
Important new publications from_Amer- 
ican and foreign presses. Travel, History, 
Science, Fiction. Fine Editions. Rare 
Books 

Any catalog in which you are inter- 

ested free on request 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23rd St., New York 
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JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT 
The dainty elegance, the solid worth, and the deserved popularity of The Booklovers Shakespeare 
make it just the thing for a holiday gift. It can be appreciated by all, whatever their degree of culture. Every d tail 


of letterpress, paper, and binding is marked by luxury and charm, and our easy terms are a boon to those who feel 
the financial pressure of the ‘‘festive season.” 


A complete set of The Booklovers will be sent ( ree 
$1.00 SECURES AN ENTIRE SET for examination prepaid to any address, on receipt of thr. 
SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION coupon below properly filled out. No money need ac. 

npany this coup The set may be returned at or 
expense if it fails to please you. Examination will cat 
you nothing and it places you under no obligation. If the books are what you want you can keep the entire set ard 
send us One Dollar only, and you can pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 a month. 




















40 HANDY VOLUMES 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 40 IN COLORS 
7,000 LARGE-TYPE PAGES SELECTED PAPER—FINE BINDING 
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| NEW STOCK FOR | : | Current Literature Readers | 


Complete—-Handy— Uniquely Edited 


The Booklovers is the Shakespeare of the discriminating. Many world-famed scholars contribute to make it the 
best edition ever published. Its annotations, commentaries, and glossary are thoro ugh as scholarship can make them, 
yet clear so that anyone can understand and enjoy them. There are 40 charming volumes in the edition, 7x5 int hes 
in size, 7,000 pagesinall. There are 40 magnificent full-page illustrations in color and hundreds of rare wood cuts. 
The Booklovers includes everything that Shakespeare ever wrote. Every hidden meaning, every obscure woril, is 








thoroughly explained, making Shakespeare easy to understand as a popular novel. 
following invaluable features: 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES: 


Topical Index: By means of which the reader svi i 
can find any desired Bann in the plays and poems. ante Oe ng a full story of each play in 
Critical Comments explaining the plays and &. a arene 
a ae oy See ee ee Study Methods, consisting of study questions 
Glossaries following each Play, so that you do and suggestions, —a complete college course of 
not have to turn toa separate volume to find the Shakespearian study. 
meaning of every obscure word. : 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
general reader and critical notes for the student or critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other dis- 
scholar. tinguished Shakespearian scholars and critics. 


Every year at Christmas time we are swamped with 
| AN $8.00 ART PORTFOLIO FREE late-arriving orders which cause delay, disappoint- 
ment, and inconvenience to our customers and to 
ourselves. As an incentive to promptness we have decided to offer absolutely free of charge a Mag- 
nificent Art Portfolio to each one of the first 200 whose orders reach us in time. 


This portfolio contains 16 plates reproducing in duogravure famous Shakespearian pictures and 
hotographs of views in the Shakespeare country. It would cost $8.00 if bought in an art store. COUPON: 
he plates are 914 x 12'4 inches in size, can be framed at smali expense, or just as they are they University 
will decorate and beautify your home. There : 2 just 200 of these artistic treasures. Send iety 
your order promptly and you can obtain one free of cost. New York 


The regular price of the Booklovers Fou mney ovnl, guages, Se oy 


| HALF-PRICE HOLIDAY OFFER | has recently been advanced from tee dner teiee. 


No other edition contains the 

















: ea? . ° you $1.10 within five days after their re- 
holiday season, however, we offer a small edition of the work at just half price— ceipt, and §2.00 per month thereafter for 15 


$31.00. Tosecure one of these bargains you must act promptly. Send the coupon now. months. If they are not, I shall notify you and 
To-morrow may betoolate. It is your privilege toreturn the set if it does not please you. hold them subject to your order. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


44-60 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
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$58.00 to $62.00. During the If the looks are satisfactory, I shall pay SX 

















THE NEW 


AND 


wide, and a bust of Dickens. 





Special Introductory Offer on the New Imported Cen- 
tenary Edition of Charles Dickens Containing Five 
Hundred New Illustrations by Harry Furniss (to be 
found in no other edition of Dickens) and Six Hundred 
of the Famous Old Cruikshank and Other Illustrations. 


ON APPROVAL AND WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Our introductory offer includes, with every order for THE DICKENS 
LIBRARY, a handsome bookcase, 20'4 inches high, by 24% inches 


The Books, the Bookcase and the Bust on Seven Days’ Approval 


WHY 










Cut out the attached coupon and 
mail it to us TO-DAY. We will send 

ou a most interesting booklet, fully 
illustrated, giving the story of the won- 
derful new Dickens Library, printed 
and published in England, as a fittin 
expression, in his Centenary year, o 
the ever-increasing appreciation and 
delight of the whole English-speaking 
world in Dickens. 

We have secured the EXCLUSIVE 
AMERICAN RIGHTS in this edition, 
which bids fair to become THE 

seo LIBRARY DICKENS, 
It is the ONLY edition of Dickens 
for which an absolutely new set of 
illustrations has been made. They 
are the work of the famous English 
artist HARRY FURNISS, and num- 
ber FIVE HUNDRED. In this set 
of books you are obtaining an art col- 


lection of great, and probably increas- 
~ value. | . 

t contains a unique feature in the 
form of a volume entitled “The 
Dickens Companion,” giving an im- 
mense amount of information about 
Dickens himself—his childhood, early 
struggles, social life, domestic troubles, 
literary success, experiences as a lec- 
turer, in America and elsewhere. 
This volume is included in the Li- 
brary without extra charge. 

The eighteen volumes are printed on 
fine white paper, from new plates, 
well bound; gold titles and pal tops. 

We are quoting a price and terms 
which will bring this Library within 
the reach of all. It has NE FEA- 
TURES which make it desirable, and 
almost essential, irrespective of copies 
of Dickens you may already possess. 

SEND NOW FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 








Please send me the booklet and 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., Dept. N, 134 West 2oth St., N. Y. C. 


DICKENS LIBRARY, containing reproductions of the HARRY FURNISS 


descriptive matter of the CHARLES 








illustrations, and full particulars of your special offer including the FREE 
bookcase and bust. This enquiry places me under no obligation to purchase; 
but, in the event of my doing so, this coupon entitles me to the introductory 
price, terms, and free bookcase and bust. 


PD cecvewsstsccccccccssccccseseces dias CO CeCe eee reser eeeeeeeseeeee 
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The Best Way to Buy a 
Standard Book is to Get The 
Everyman’s Library Edition 

This insures you a firmly bound, well-printed 
volume, in a binding uniform with others that 
you may buy later on. The price is so low 
that it would not be possible were it not that 
the books in Everyman’s Library are those 
which will sell in large quantities every year 
as long as the English Language is read. 


EVERYMAN'S 
tt LIBRARY = 


‘oe s Library is an institution that every ~_ 
lover should know and patronize. It is the result of a 
publisher’s idea to put out the best books of all times 
and all languages in a form to fit the hand and a price 
to fit the pocketbook of all people. 


Sold by Dealers * “2rscppiy "Sold by Mail 


The specimen titles on this page will give you an 
idea. of the scope of Everyman’s Library. Let your 
bookseller show you a volume. To be appreciated these 
books must be seen. Get a complete list of titles from 
your bookseller or from us. It will show you how to 
obtain, at a low price, books that you have always 
wanted to own. If you are not near a bookseller, order di- 
rect of us, one of the volumes listed in this advertisement 
which will prove the value and beauty of Everyman’s. 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 


It tells all about Everyman’s Library—what a great institu- 
tion it is, and describes the book. With it we send a complete 
list of the volumes now published in Everyman’s Library. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
31-33 West 23d Street New York City 

















Marble Faun—Hawthorne 
The Vicomte de Bragelonne— 
3 vols. Alexandre Dumas 
Piers Plowman—W. Langland 
Atlas of Literary and Historical 

America—J. G. Bartholomew 
A Doll’s House—Henrik Ibsen 
History of Queen Elizabeth's 

Reign—5vols.JamesAnthony 

Froude 
Arthurian Tales and Chronicles 

—Wace and Layamon, Edited 

by Lucy A. Paton 
Toilers of the Sea—VictorHugo 
Tre asure Island—R. L. Steven- 












on 

Wavesiey Novels—25 vols. Sir 
Walter Scott 

Handy Andy—Samue!l Lover 

Modern Painters—5 vois. 
Ruskin 

The - ee Translated byJ.M. 
Rodw we 

Ww orks of Charles Dickens— 

2 vols. 

Hypatia—Charles Kingsley 

Tales from Shakespeare — 
Charles and Mary Lamb 

Leather Stocking Tales—5 vols, 
J. F. Cooper 

Poems and Songs—Burns 

Mill on the Floss—George Eliot 

Man’s Place in Nature—Huxley 

The Country Doctor—Balzac 

Sylvia's Lovers—Mrs. Gaskell 

Horace Complete Poetical Wks 

Don Quixote—Cervantes 

Bible in Spain—George Borrow 

Should you order any of these books direct 

add 8c postage for each volume. 






























31-33 W. 23d St. 
New York City 
Please send me vour 
descriptive booklet of 
Everyman's Library and 
complete list of titles. 














TE RT LT 
No agent or canvasser will call on the sender of this coupen 
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The Business Man 


in the Amusement World 
ROBERT GRAU’S 


third $5 volume; 370 pp.; 200 
photos of theatrical celebrities. 


A Beautiful Holiday Gift. 
Expressage prepaid 
RUST_a Play in 4 Acts e = $1.00 
Prof. ALGERNON TASSIN (Columbia) 


Of intense interest to the ‘‘New Woman”’ 


Broadway Publishing Co. 


PUBLISHERS 835 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
MSS. ALL KINDS WANTED 








& Train Load of Books 


i started my mail order book business 
ten years ago, and during the lasteight years 
I have sold more than a train load of books each year 
—more books than any otherman in America. Why? 
Because I buy so I can sell cheaper than the others, 
and every book is shipped subject to return at my 
expense if not satisfactory, 

Publishing books isa precarious business. ey A publishers and 
booksellers fail. I make aspecialty of buying bankrupt stocks 
of new books at my own price, and regular stock in quantities so 
I can retail at wholesale prices. I now have a big stock of over 
6,000 different fine library sets of the works of standard authors 
and single volumes on every subject. which I offer to close out 
this season at 10 cents to 60 cents on the doliar. 

Be fair to yourself. I can save you money. Drop me @ pos- 
tal card and get my prices before buying. 


Sample Prices 
Shakespeare, 20 vol., $90.00; my 
DeLuxe 34 Morocco price, $14.40. Plutarch, 5 ‘vol. 
$22.50; my price. $4.86. Also Dickens 
Bound Sets Emerson, Stevenson, Kipling, Scott, DeMau- 
, Dumas, Eliot, Carlyle and a hundred others at 





LUDA, The Occult Girl 


A Romance by JULIA W. MAYS =: :: $1.50 


LOVE AND LURE—a Romance of Arizona 
By CORNELIUS SHEA :: $1.50 


THE DREAMER 
APlayin3 Acts :: :: $1.00 
ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


The bitter awakening of an Artist 
to the fact that Life is greater than 
Art, involving the temptation and 
struggles of his beautiful daughter. 














1212 Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 





Hugo 
25 cents on the dollar of publishers’ prices. 
Si | Koran, \ mor., $2.00; my prices, 48c. Dante’s In- 
ing e ferno, 86.00; my pric e, 90c. Origin of Species, and 
v | mes 60? other good titles, $1.00; my price, 43c. Jo- 
olu sephus, $2.50; my price, @8c. Handbook of Ora- 
, 85.00; my price, $1.60. Gift books, children’s books, 
pe a a books, law and medical books, humor, history, biog- 
raphy, science, etc., etc. All subjects and at bargains. 


|. a Yestord 
Regular Stock—My Prices soot witeise’s; 
Barbara Worth, 90c. Shephard of the wilte. 36c. Calling of 
Dan Matthews, 36c, and many others. 


Free Bargain List 


Before ordering send for my free Bargain List of all my thou- 
sands of bargains and see how I ship books on approval, to be 
paid for after examination or returned at my expense if not 
yao peep Send for my Bargain List now. Postal card re- 
quest will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 





A Book That Every Married 
Couple Should Own 
aara’The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating mar- 
riage. Endorsed and recommended 
by the leading medical and religious 
critics throughout the United States. 
Unfolds the secrets of a happy mar- 
ried life, which are in many cases 
learned too late. No other book like 
it to be had anywhere at any price. 
#: Note a few of the chapters: 

PARTI. Horvings on and Its Advantages. Age at Which to Marry 
The Law of Choice. ve Analyzed. Qualities the Man Should Avoid 
in Choosing. — the Woman Should Avoidin Choosing. The 
Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy 
and Physiology of Generation in Man. Amativeness: Its Use and 
Abuse. The Law of Continence. Children: Their Desirability. The 
Law of Genius. 

PART II. TheConception of a New Life. The Physiology of Inter- 
Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: ItsSigns 
and Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement. Management 
of Mother and Child after Delivery. Period of Nursing Influence. 
Diseases Peculiar to Women. Diseases Peculiar to Men. Sterility 
and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON WHICH MORE MIGHT BE SAID. 
A Happy Married Life. How Secured. 

This book is 8% by 6 inches in size, 1% inches thick, and contains 
























Librarian Wanted 


We want cultured and refined men 
and women to organize a branch of 
The Booklovers Library in_ their 
own community, through our simple 
plan of selling Exchangeable Books. 
A monthly salary will be paid in addi- 
tion to a liberal commission. Write 
for particulars as to how you may 
start a branch of The Booklovers 
Library in your town. 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 
1302 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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priate, pa] for full dress. ard enameleil 
GOLD colors; solid gold, war Heres 
I. Remand & Uo» Dept. Daas 


i Wan d.0. EACH 








400 pages with 100 illustrations. Price $3.00, postpaid. E tight- -pige 
descriptive circular giving full and complete table of ts sent 





to any address. Agents wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
The regular price of “Science of a New Life” is $8.00, In order to 
hurriedly introduce this work among the readers of CURRENT 
LITERATURE, we will, for a limited time, send one copy only to any 
—— postage prepaid, upon receipt of 82.00, Furthermore, we 
illagree to refund your muney if, within 10 days of the receipt of 
the book, you find that itis not worth many times what you paid for it. 
Take advantage of this offer to- day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Handbook of the Trees 8 ome" 


Photo-descriptive of the leaves, fruits, leafless twigs and barks, 
and maps show distributions. ‘With it one wholly unfamiliar 
with botany can easily identify the trees.” Melvil Dewey. 
‘‘Nothing but praise for the work.” The Nation. ‘Extraordi- 
narily thorough and attractive. ” N.Y. Times. “A book of 
the utmost value.” Collier's Weekly. Buckram, $6; half-morocco, 
$8. Express prepaid. Sample pages, etc., furnished on request. 
We have also mounts of woods for Stereopticon and Microscope, 
and a publication—American Woods—illustrated by specimens. 


Romeyn B. Hough Co. P.O. Box C. _Lowville, N. Y. 





Buy from our advertisers. When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current LITERATURE. 
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The Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 
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Ny The 22 handsome 

reborn g ys thin-paper volumes of 

A EON The New 


y International Encyclopaedia 


y 









The Improved 
Hinged Binding 











at a special Christmas price 


O better present can be found for parent or children than The New 

International Encyclopedia. There is scarcely a subject to be found 
° in your reading, or arising in conversation, which is not explained in 
its pages. It will answer the hundreds of questions which arise in the school- 
boy's mind. It will help the daughter in her composition. It will inform the 
elders of the family on seventy thousand subjects. Its thousands of life-like 
i‘lustrations make the text clear and intelligible. Its magnificent colored plates give the eye a 
true conception of famous paintings, birds, animals, statuary, etc. So complete, accurate and 
easy to consult is The New International that it has become the most used reference work 
in the public libraries. 


The offer of the Thin-Paper New International Encyclopedia at the Special Price is one Pd 
which every home should take advantage of. The Special Price will not be available e 


long. Every one who needs an encyclopedia, or who contemplates giving one, should ff as 
investigate this offer. The rich, impressive appearance of the Thin-Paper Volumes ¢ pOoDD. 

. . vi . . . “° N a 
satisfies and gratifies the eye of the book-lover; and their light weight, durability company 


and compactness make it a constant pleasure to use them. For those who wish S%@* 449 Fourth Av. 

it, we have arranged a system of small payments which makes paying forthe ,G@® New York City 

set an easy matter. ae Send specimen 
Ce 


ages and articles, 
Act NOW—TODAY ! 4, ¢ am reproductions of 
we? various bindings special 
Your name sent in on the coupon will bring prospectus, specimen pages, illustrations, S¢@ prices, terms of payment, 
maps, color cuts of bindings and full details by return mail. The selection of the style 90” eeu 
ef binding desired will take but a short time; and shipment of the set selected ? 
will be made immediately on receipt of your order. As we carry a complete stock Ke .. 
of the sets (in all bindings) at fifteen different points, and will wire delivery 3? Name -o-vsevnveenveeennsennvonnnesensenencoconsocs 
orders wherever necessary, there will be no question about getting all sets 4 














ae x 
to their destination before December 25th. 3° IIE isisciccntitanincisisiiaircaniciaiicabieanaanaainiin 
We Guarantee Satisfaction to Every Purchaser 4 
QD Resideme ......000000000000000 ccevesccscccsccscosssovescossssoes 
¢ 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY , 
449 Fourth Aveaue, New York City Re USINESS AdATESS .......cccecccsecscccoccccocscccccccoeseeccseeseseree 
a ivsccecssnnssecenccsencsenn State 
We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
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FAVORITE AUTUMN BOOKS 





Romantic Days in the Early Republic 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


Depicts vividly the social history of the old Atlantic seaboard cities. With 50 
illustrations. In box, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.71. 


Historic Summer Haunts 


3y F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


Describes the principal landmarks along the New England coast from Newport to Portland—With 32 
sketches in tint by Louis H. Ruyl. Boxed, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 


A Book of Hand-Woven John Hancock, 





Coverlets the Picturesque Patriot 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL By LORENZO SEARS 
The first book on old-time coverlets, enumerating A genuine biography of a striking personality. 


350 varieties. With 64 plates, 16 colored. 8vo, in —- frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, 
1.61. 


box, $4.00 net; postpaid, $4.20. 
A Cry in the The Broad 
Highway 


By MARY E. WALLER po sneeented holiday edition of 
; i effery Farnol’s masterpiece. With 
A new long novel by the author 24 full-page colored plates by C. E. 


of “The Wood-Carver of *Lym- ir 6 : 
pus.” Frontispiece, 428 pages, $1.30 oy lpg boxed, $3.00 net; post- 


net; by mail, $1.42. 
Switzerland in The Party Book 
By WINNIFRED FALES and 


Sunshine and Snow NIFREI 
A comprehensive work on party- 


Treats of the life and customs as +. . 
of the people of this great tourist oo Sy 2 acca $2.00 net; 


land. Fully illustrated. 8vo, boxed, 
English and Welsh 


$3.00 net; postpaid, $3.18. 
A Little Book of Cathedrals 
By T. D. ATKINSON 


Christmas 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS Historical and architectural de- 
Stories that breathe the Christ- scriptions of famous edifices. Fully 
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mas spirit. Illustrated in color. nee <a tllustrated in color, etc. 8vo, boxed, 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.07. From “A Cry in the Wilderness” $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.71. 
The Destroying Angel The Tempting of Tavernake De 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
“His best tale of adventure since ‘The Brass The latest novel from the “Prince of Story Tell- By 
Bowl.’” Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. ers.” Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 
Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings sacl De 
By MARY H. NORTHEND onal Homes 
A handsome volume authoritatively describing old-time houses and their contents. é By 
With 225 half-tone plates. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net; by mail, $5.26. 
Woman in the Making of America 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
An impartial historical review of woman’s activities in our development. JTIlus- 7 
trated. 12mo0, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. ‘aa 
—— 
~ Publ 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON t 
, 
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New Macmillan Books for Holiday Gifts 

















THE MODERN READER’S CHAUCER 


The Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer now 
and Percy MacKaye. Numerous color plates by W 
been long waited for. 


TRAVEL 
MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK 


South America: Observations 
and Impressions 


By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, author of “The Ameri- 


can Commonwealth.” The most comprehensive 
clearest, sanest and illuminating volume on South | 
America. $2.50 net 
By Avsert Epwarps. The fascinating story of 
Panama. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint 


By Father Bernarp VauGuHan, S. J. The broad facts 


of Socialism and their relation to eae 
$1.50 net 


Christianizing the Social Order 


By Dr. Watter RauscHensuscH. The 
awakening of moral and religious forces. 


new social 


$1.50 net 





first put into modern English by Jonn S. P. Tatiock 
arwick Globe. Handsomely bound. A work that has 
$5.00 net 


ART 


Mornings With Masters of Art 


By H. H. Powers, Ph.D. A fine interpretation of the 


development of Christian art from the time of 
Constantine to the death of Michael Angelo. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $2.00 net 


A Wanderer in Florence 


By E. V. Lucas. Richly illustrated and written in the 
same happy vein as the companion volumes—Paris, 
London, Holland. $1.75 net 


FOR THE HOME 
Successful Houses and How to 


Build Them 


By Cuartes E. Wuite, Jr. 
tions. 


With over 400 illustra- 
2.00 net 


«-' 


Home Efficiency 


By H. B. and R. W. Bruere. 
the home from the practical standpoint. 


The management of 
$1.50 net 


CHRISTMAS 


By Zona Gate. Another of this favorite author’s genial stories of American life, similar to 
Villages”; a fine vein of romance revealing the meaning of Christmas. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Heroine in Bronze 


James Lane ALLen’s new novel. ‘An ideal love story 
by the author of ‘A Kentucky Cardinal.’ ”’ 
$1.25 net 


The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne 


KatTHLeeN Norris’s new novel. Has the same fine 
appeal as this author’s successful novel, “Mother.” 
Colored illustrations. $1.25 net 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Don’t Give Up the Ship 


By Cuartes Woop. A thrilling tale of adventure in 
the stirring war period of 1812. one * roe 


tions. 
Deering of Deal: or The Spirit 
A capital story of ot 


of the School 


By Latta Griswo.p. 
Illustrated. 





“Friendship 
Illustrated. $1.25 net 


NEW FICTION THAT IS DIFFERENT 
London Lavender 


By E. V. Lucas. “A charming novel of quaint and 
romantic fancy.” $1.35 net 


The Drifting Diamond 


By Lincotn Cotcorp. A thrilling and dramatic story 
of adventures in Southern Seas. Colored frontis- 
piece. $1.25 net 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


Peggy Stewart at Home 


“A merry story.”—Out- 
$1.25 net. 


By GasriEtte E. Jackson. 
look. Frontispiece. 


The Secret of the Clan 


A story of absorbing inter- 
$1.25 net 


Atice Brown’s new book. 
est. Illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 


All the sports of winter treated in interesting fashion. Handsomely illustrated. 


$1.50 net 


THESE BOOKS ON SALE IN ALL BOOK STORES AT THE NET PRICES 


The Illustrated Catalogue of MACMILLAN BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS mailed free on request. 











Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Firtm Ave, 
New York 
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Modern 
Dancing 
By J. E. CRAWFORD FLITCH, M.A. 


The authordiscusses the develop- 
ment of all kinds of dancing—the 
ballet, skirt dancing, serpentine 
dancing, and the latest classical 
and Russian dancing, etc. 

With 8 illustrations in color and 40 
in black and white. Large 8vo. 


Cloth, gilt top, $3.75 net. 


A MONUMENTAL WORK 


The Mineral 
Kingdom 


By Dr. REINHARD BRAUNS 
Translated by 
L. J. SPENCER, M.A., F.G.S. 


An encyclopedic and popular 
work treating thoroughly every 
eertmens of the Mineral King- 
om 


91 full-page plates (73 in color). 
275 ~<a o in the text. 450 


This remarkable volume treats 
of the rise of the feminine from 
the earliest times down to the 
present. It is not an argument for 
weman’s rights, but it is a most 
convincing ge of her proper 
place in t whole scheme of 
things. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Post- 

paid, $1.65. 


OL FI SERRE 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 








—HOLIDAY BOOKS— 


THE 1912 TRAVEL BOOK OF ADVENTURE 


The Flowing Road 


ADVENTURING ON THE GREAT RIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 
Mr. Whitney’s expedition to reach the unknown land at the head of 
the Orinoco river through the unfriendly Indians, and almost impassa- 
ble natural barriers, with only one treacherous native companion,is a 
chapter of travel adventure which has rarely been equaled. Healso tells 
of his five overland and river expeditions into the heart of South America. 
24 inserts and maps. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.25. 


The Grandeur 
That Was Rome 


By J. C. STOBART 


Thisis acompanion book to“The 
Glory That as Greece.’’ The 
author’s purpose in this magnifi- 
cently illustrated volume has been 
totrace the evolution of Roman 
culture and civilization. 

Profusely illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth , $7.50 net. 


General Jubal A. Early 


Autobiographical Sketch and Narrative of the War 
Between the States. With Introductory Notes 
By R. H. EARLY. 

In this volume General Early has dealt with phases of the War, 
manceuvres of the troops, and plans of the leaders, which no work has 
heretofore covered. It is written in the conscientious style, true in 
every detail, that would be expected from the pen of this veteran. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.75. 


Wild Life and the Camera 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “‘ Camera Adventures in the African Wilds,” 

This remarkable book covers certain of the fauna of America and con- 
tains 64 full- pres illustrations of game animals in native environments. 
A book which will be of incalculable value and interest to sportsmen and 
lovers of natural history in this country. 


64 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 





By EDITH TUNIS SALE 

Acollection of intimatelife histories of the 
lovely women and high-born men who were 
the backbone of our nation in Colonial Days. 
This volume might be termed ‘‘A Family 
History of Colonial America."’ These stories 
of thestaunch devotion and stalwart patriot- 
ism of our forefathers are inspiring reading. 

62 illustrations. 8vo. Sem. $5.00 net. 

ostpaid, $5.2 
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oe ‘occo. Osis _ _ FINE LIMITED EDI q 
r TIONS ai 
The Colonial Homes of Philadelphia . 
d Its Neighbourhood 
an | 
THE ay hom WOMAN By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
and HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 
rk d bes Philad i ~ 
lee al homes and family hntory meng 8 i y 
of Woman 72 illustrations. 8vo. 4 Cloth, $5.00-net. tl 
By Postpaid, $5.25. lJ 
Mrs. JANE JOHNSTONE CHRISTIE Old Time Belles and Cavaliers 





Two Big Books Ideal For Christmas Giving 


“@8 This picture shows a copy of “Their Yesterdays” wrapped and 
tied (no string used) with special package band of ‘Christmas Greet- 
ings’’—no extra charge. 


Ask your bookseller to. show you these 
Two Attractive Christmas Packages 


They can be mailed—ihey are not sealed 


This picture shows a copy of **The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
wrapped and tied (no string used) with special package band of 
“Greetings of the Season’”’—no extra charge. 


First Printing One-Half Million Copies 


q Philadelphia North American— Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills’ comes into the 
running. 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


New Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


Q Tender with sentiment, pathos, realism. Honors the home, 
supremely glorifies the wife and mother—delightfully wholesome. 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Bound uniform with ‘‘Barbara Worth’’ 


Harold Bell Wright’s Latest and Biggest Novel 


Second Printing 750th Thousand 
The Most Popular Book in the World 


THE WINNING ===") | 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 
Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 
That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews 
gq FOR DESIRABLE GIVING BY PARTICULAR GIVERS—‘: Their Yesterdays’’ 
and ‘‘ The Winning of Barbara Worth’’ with extra Ooze Tan Calf Slip Cover that fits 


neatly over the regular cloth bound edition (easily removed) making an elegant pres- 
entation edition. Each $2.00 Net. 


Harold Bell Wright’s T e 
Famous Allegory of Life he Uncrowned King 
q The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in Movel form in ‘‘The Calling of Dan 


Matthews’’ and then again in A//egory in this story of ‘“‘The Uncrowned King’’ is so vital to 
the race that it will have its influence on generations even beyond our own. 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 16mo. Cloth 50 Cents Net, Full Leather $1.00 Net 
BOOK CATALOG FREE Our mammoth catalog. size 84x54 inches, advertises books of all the publishers 

at big savings. Bibles. Periodicals. etc. Write us for it today. Bargains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 


The Book Supply Company 23°23 Wattitenrsssueee Chicago 
Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, Fresident 


Over Three Million Harold Bell Wright Books Have Been Sold 









































For Sale at All Bookstores Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
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Books for Christmas 


















By 
George Barr McCutcheon 


THE HOLLOW OF 
HER HAND 


By a strikingly original plot, 
coupled with keen insight into the 
inmost recesses of a woman’s soul, 
the author has produced a novel 





which for dramatic power and in- 
tensity of interest surpasses any- 
thing he has ever written. TJilus- 
trated by A. I. KELLER. $1.30 net. 
Postage 13c. extra. 


MISS PHILURA’S THE CLOSING NET 
WEDDING GOWN By Henry C. Rowland 


By Florence Morse Kingsley Automatic pistols, automobiles. Paris 


Being a continuation of “The Transfigura- bandits, a cool headed American and a 
tion of Miss Philura,’—a charming tale wonderful girl, make this story a tonic for 


that has delighted thousands. JIlustrated. the bored. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Post- 
$1.00 net. Postage 7c. extra. age 13c. extra. 


ON EMERSON, AND A MISCELLANY OF MEN 
OTHER ESSAYS ae By 


By G. K. Chesterton 


Maurice Maeterlinck A combination of snap and 
Deeply appreciative and il- sparkle with underlying 
luminating essays on Emer- common sense, by the most 
son, Novalis and others. brilliant essayist in England. 
I2mo. $1.25 net. Postage I2mo. $1.50 net. Postage 
12¢. extra. 14c. extra. 


RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE 
By Robert W. Service 


Virile poems of the Sub-Arctic, by the author of “The Spell of the Yukon,” a volume 
of poetry of which 150,000 copies have been sold. Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postage tte. 


extra. 

By Edward F. Croker 
A very notable book on the science of fire prevention by Edward F. Croker, for twelve 
years Chief of the Fire Department of New York City. Jilustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
Postage 15c. extra. 


DAWSON ’11—FORTUNE HUNTER 
By John T. McCutcheon 


With 40 illustrations by the author 
Tells cleverly and sympathetically, by pen and pencil, the story of the country boy who 
seeks his fortune in a great city. $1.00 net. Postage 9c. extra. 


MODERN PHILANTHROPY 
By William H. Allen 


How Mrs. E. H. Harriman was asked to give $213,000,000, and what she did. An 
epoch-making book on American charities. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 13c. extra. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue about all our new books 


Published by DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New york 
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The Towering Genius 
of Finance Says: 


This $40,000 
Law Library 
Sipps’ FREE 


“The greatest risk in business 
is legal risk.’’ 


—J. Pierpont Morgan. 





- Pierpont Morgan is right. 
Modern business problems [are so’ interwoven with 
legal problems that a business man incurs constant risk onions he has instant access to exact 
and reliable legal information and guidance. Big business men, who employ the best legal talent, 
never depend entirely on their lawyers’ advice. They always acquire enough legal knowledge to be 
able to discuss any legal problem intelligently and reason with their lawyers concerning it. Their 
own knowledge of the lawis the basis upon which they judge the soundness of their attorneys’ advice. 


“American Law and Procedure (jayne 


The need of a comprehensive treatment of American law and pro- me to have legal guidance in the conduct of my business. I now act with acon 
cedure which would serve the business man and all laymen as aref- ‘idence born of a firm conviction that I will not make any legal mistakes.’ 
erence work, and be of practical value in all of the many legal prob- Non-Technical, Down to Date, Authoritative, Standard 
lems which commonly arise in business, domestic and civic life, has ‘ suite 
been forcefully realized for the past decade. This great publicneed Easy tounderstand. Stripped of all useless technicali- 
has at last been supplied in this great NON-TECHNICAL LAW LI- ties and obsolete subject matter. Written in clean-cut business 
BRARY, which in effect is the equivalent of having a staff of brilliant English and is easily understandable. 
lawyers constantly at your elbow. It is the most notable achievement _ $40, 000 Expended in Authorship. It is absolutely 
of the century in law text publishing. No library is complete . because written by more than a score of the leading specialie:s 
without it. t = law departments of the great universities (Harvard, Chicago, Michigan, 
llinois. isconsin, lowa, Leland Stanford) and produced under the editorship 
The executive head of alarge department store (name on request) of James Parker Hall, A. B., L.L.B.. Dean of the Law School, University of 
writes as follows: ‘If it were not for my thorough grounding inthe Chicago, and James DeWitt Andrews, L.L.D., formerly of the Law Faculty of 
Is of law, obtained through ‘American Law and Procedure’,I would Northwestern University, now of New York Bar, legal writer and famed as 
now have to Iccate my attorney right at my elbow, so often is it necessary for ‘**The Blackstone of America.’’ 














15,000 Illustrative Cases. It includes 15, 000 cases, which appear as concurrent parts of the msessesesess 





text, each clearly illustrating a rule or principle of law EXA 10N 
Easy to Consult. The contents are especially classified and indexed for quick , and easy oe ” FREE MINAT 
reference, so that you can get answers to your legal problems as easily as y or an COUPON 
me strictly Down to Date. Itis in 1 every particular modern, prone and authoritative. nt Te Salle Extension University 
t matter and cases are strictly d date, covering the most recent developments of American law. o, Dept. aay enue 
wt Entire Field of eeiiiatiel oth ‘American Law and Procedure” is the only # your 818 net ‘of "American Law and 
non-technical work eed pce which covers the entire field of American jurisprudence. Every subject of — ? Proc: complete in 14 volumes, 
for in given th Fourteen volumes of full standard size, 6 1-2 by 9 1-2; 3-4 shee; efoound in 3-4 ‘sheep, for FREE 7 days 





amination. If I am satisfied, you are to 


o 95 accept if is coupon as ce cootlt for . and i 
The Complete 14 Volumes Shipped Free, Express Prepaid .- ee eo 
—for your 7-day examination. Our great introductory offer (see coupon) enables you fy I decide not to keep ryt ae sibjoet —— 
to make a large saving, representing the middleman’s profit, if you act quickly. « oor jer, return express to be paid by you.” Tien ast 
We want you to know how easily you can inform yourself on any question of law wit! th this .@ % pass to me until the ieee 
great work at yourelbow. It costs you nothing to get the complete set in your home or office. ‘ai 
lay and receive the complete 1 ae volumes, by return express, charges paid. Read them. Examine e 
if * ’ is a work you want. eT not, send ‘them | back and e a _— 
Don’ rawnand @ 


will 
SPEND PAE BODEEN WOW o ene Dow tant tt che eer 


© 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 9100 CHICAGO,” 
acai Address 
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ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 


FICTION WORTH READING 





Author of “Dr. Luke of the Labrador” 


The Best of a Bad Job 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


Norman Duncan’s latest story of “Down North.” It 
is further proof that he is as much at home along the 
coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland as Kipling is in 
India, or Dickens was in London. Illustrated. Net $1.00 





A Tale of the Resurrection of Sicily 


66 2999 
Avanti! GARIBALDI’S BATTLE CRY 
By JAMES M. LUDLOW 


The author of “‘The Captain of the Janizaries” and 
“Deborah,” “Sir Raoul,” etc., adds another historical 
tale to the list of his earlier successes. lus. Net $1.25 








Author of “Everybody’s Lonesome,” etc. 


The Penny Philanthropist 


By CLARA E. y Bn 
“Peggy is the book, and her charm is in her human- 
ness and in her humor, in her knowledge of people and 
her capacity to understand. She is a most comfortable 
and entertaining bit of femininity and delights the 

readers.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
With Frontispiece. Net $1.00 


Author of “Miss 318,” “Excuse Me,” etc. 


Miss 318 and Mr. 37 


By RUPERT HUGHES 
“An extraordinary tale which leaves one’s faith in 
humanity stronger. It is iridescent with humor and will 
make readers both laugh and think.”—Boston Globe. 
Illustrated. Net 75c 











With Appreciation by Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Eastover Parish 


A SUCCESS FROM THE START 
Author of “Order No. 11” 


A Story of Isms 








By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


“Full of sweetness and strength— 
probably the best expression of the 
philosophy that ruled Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s life that is known.”—Brooklyn 
Citizen. Net $1.00 


A Story of “Way Down East” 
Mis’ Bassett’s 


Matrimony Bureau 
By WINIFRED ARNOLD 


“Amusing and realistic pictures of 
Down East folks, pictures that are 
gieteerags. not caricatures, homely 





The Master of 


éé ° . ° 

The Oaks id Seating beunt aah Ge mat G sar 

By CAROLINE ABBOT 
STANLEY 


“We don’t hesitate to 
pronounce this story one of 
the best American novels 
of the past twelve months.” 


The Owl’s Nest 


By ANNE GILBERT 


“This is the account of a vacation 
among ‘isms.’ Followers of some of 
the fantastic cults and simple Chris- 


tainly interesting.” —Missions. 
Cloth, net 75c 


In Bethany House 
A Story of Social Service 
By MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


“Without any plot at all the book 
would be worth reading; its earnest- 
ness, its healthy optimism, its 


ut kindly, and embracing men, wom- am breadth of outlook and its sympa- 
“ = children. ‘ ae agg rote oe Boston Herald. thetic insight into the depths of the 
of the country fo are describec human heart, all are most impress- 
with rare deftness.’”-—Boston Times. Illustrated. Net $1.25 ive.’”—N. Y. Times Saturday —_ 





Illustrated. Net $1.00 


12mo. cloth, net $1.25 





The Parish of the Pines 


By THOMAS D. WHITTLES 

The story of Frank Higgins, the Lumber Jack’s Sky 
Pilot. Norman Duncan, author of “The Measure of a 
Man,” calls this “Walking boss of the Sky-route Com- 
any,” ‘a man’s Christian doing an admirable work in 
the woods of the Northwest.” Illus. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


A Novel of Purpose 


Goose Creek Folks xentecty Mountains 
By ISABEL G. and FLORENCE L. BUSH 


Some one has aptly characterized the Highlanders of 
the South as “our belated ancestors.” How they are 
hidden away in the mountain caves—how they come to 





see the value of ‘a chanct”—how splendidly the moun- 
tain boys and girls respond to education—all are vividly 
told. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 








With “The Way to Once-Upon-a-Time,” by 
Henry Van Dyke 


Once Upon a Time Tales 


By MARY STEWART 
Illustrated and decorated by G. M. McCLURE 
These real fairy tales by the author of “Tell Me a 
True Story” are fresh as mountain breezes and clear 
as the water of running brooks. Cloth, net $1.25 


By the Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow” 


The Scout Master of Troop 5 


By I. T. THURSTON 

“The best book for boys that I’ve read. It brings 
many a lump to your throat.”—Geo. H. Neidlinger, Troop 
1, E. Orange. Illustrated. Net $1.00 














Send for New List of Over 100 New Revell Books, Free 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue . 


- CHICAGO, 125 No. Wabash Avenue 
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YOUR MIND IS A 
CONSTANT QUESTION MARK 


Isn’t it true that day after day you are con- 
fronted with unfamiliar things—with questions 
you cannot answer? In your newspaper, in your 
conversation, in your business, in your social life, 
you find mention of persons, events, achievements 
of progress—all kinds of facts—that you know 
little or nothing about. Even the minds of chil- 
dren propound question after question that stumps 
you. Would you seek to inform yourself ? 


HERE IS 
THE WAY: 








Winston’s 
Cumulative Encyclo- 
pedia is planned to include the material 
facts on all subjects covering the whole range of 
human knowledge—giving exactly what every one wants to 
know on every encyclopedic topic. Specially adapted for home, school 
_  andoffice. Recently twe prominent physicians (names given on application) bought 
Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia. Now one of them writes: 

“T have yet to find any question or subject upon which I desired to test the work that was not only answered 
but treated with satisfying completeness, and these subjects have been many and diverse. I have also noted 
the fact that many items of minor importance are briefly treated that are not to be found in other and even 
larger works of this character.” 

The other one says: 


“TI have two children in the High School, whose studies constantly demand ‘looking up’ questions upon 
almost every conceivable subject under the sun. I already have more than one set of ‘Helps,’ but they are 
either not full enough for the children’s demands, or are too cumbersome or complicated for the average school 
boy or girl to handle. What was needed was something concise, up-to-date and easy to getat. It seems to 
me you have struck the nail fairly upon the head.” 


An Encyclopedia That Is Kept UP-TO-DATE 


Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is a comprehensive encyclopedia that is kept 
constantly up-to-date by means of annual additions of new material inserted in its 
proper place in the printed books, without bother or expense, without having to send the 
books back, without loosening the printed pages or affecting the binding or shape of the 
books. Protected by three new patents—marks an epoch in encyclopedia-making. 

Ten volumes, over 5,500 pages, nearly 40,000 articles written in simple language, 
and made plainer by 2,750 illustrations, colored plates and maps—and only one-quarter 
the price of other standard encyclopedias—just a few cents a day. 
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For 

i AN UNPARALLELED OFFER 

rN Filling in and Mailing Coupon NOW Will Be 

C Worth $25 to You , ‘ 3 . 

H To quickly get this remarkable work into the hands of MAIL THE COUPON 

E representative people in different sections of the country who 

R will use and recommend it,we have devised an unparalleled offer C.L. 12-12 

so Original and startling that it will enable almost anyone to 
S possess this work. For those who have wanted an encyclo- THE JOHN C. WINSTON co. 
F pedia, and also fos those who now have an older work, here fe Philadelphia 
an an unprecedented opportunity that it will pay you to e You may send me your 100-page book, done 
S advantage of. Mail the coupon TO-DAY.) us cafe, gustent Aemadities WeatentoOnenda- 
C Attractive proposition to tive Encyclopedia and the Cumulative system, 
H high-grade representatives with details of your Special Offer. I incur no 
obligation. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA - 

A LARGEST AMERICAN BOOK AND BIBLE PUBLISHERS TAM 2c cccccece ee ccvccccccccccccccces ee 
R Address PPOTTTTITIT TTT Tir rrr T tie 
S 


FOR EVERYBODY 








We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of Current LITERATURE. 
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<A NEW CHRISTMAS COMBINATION 


FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 









MORE THAN 60,000 FAMILIES IN AMERICA ARE NOW ENJOYING THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. This remarkable sale is the best proof of Miss Tappan’s success 
in choosing the selections most enjoyed by boys and girls, and the ones which parents 
recognize as of the greatest value in building character and cultivating a love of good 
literature. 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


A KEY TO THE WORLD’S 
BEST LITERATURE 


This volume contains lists of the 
best books in all branches of litera- 
ture, so arranged that owners of the 
Children’s Hour may extend their 





HOME PROGRESS 


ELIZABETH McCRACKEN, Editor 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
dedicated to the 
ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 
through the 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


Advisory Directors: 


Henry Van Dyke, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Author, Minister and Author. 
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reading in any direction. It also 
tells how to use the Children’s 
Hour to the best advantage and 
gives short accounts of the 245 
authors represented and of the his- 
torical characters and events men- 
tioned in the series. 





Educator. 

Charles F. Thwing, 
Pres. Western Re- 
serve Univ. 

John Burroughs, 
Author and Natur- 


alist. 

Patty Hill Smith, 
Asst. Prof. Columbia 
Univ. 

M. Vincent O’Shea, 
Prof. of Educ. Univ. 
of Michigan. 


David Starr Jordan, 
Pres. Leland Stanford 
Jr. Univ. 

Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
Pres. Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

William DeWitt Hyde, 
Pres. Bowdoin Col- 


lege. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
Former President Na- 
tional Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 





SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Dept. R. 


Please send me, free of charge, an ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET giving a complete list of the 
roo selections and 245 authors represented in the Children’s Hour: a DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of 
the Guide to Good Reading; a SAMPLE COPY of the Home Progress Magazine; and full particulars 


of your special combination offer. 


PR ic ceacuceeedonsab ee (pmieteameiaane es 
The Riverside Press 


HOUGHTON MI 


Ce eee 


FFLIN COMPANY Cambridge, Mass. 





Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you write to advertisers, 
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The Tower of Babel 
is Still Standing 


O you realize that 4000 years after this most 
wonderful of all towers was built by the 
ancients (according to the Book of Gen- 

esis about 2400 B.C.) its seven stages still rise 
high above the plains near the site of Babylon? 
Until a few years ago it had been known as the 
Mound of Birs Nimrud when Sir Henry Raw- 
linson discovered in one of the stages the in- 
scribed cylinders which made the identification 
possible. Other expeditions uncovered many of 
the thousands of curiously interesting records 
and documents contained in the great work— 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general 
public. By taking over the entire unsold 
edition from the publishers we secured it at 
an absolutely unheard of bargain. So now 
we can offer the few remaining sets to 
CURRENT LITERATURE readers 


AT LESS THAN IT 
COST TO MAKE THEM 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell you how to get the Library on 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents. Remem- 
ber there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW. 
You assume no obligation. No salesman will call The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down 
old notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge 
on ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to 
to-day—the inside facts which the average persun has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent to years gathering the contents of 
this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
globe were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- 
baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked 
the hidden literature of every age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the 
“original documents” that shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought 
and life of the world. Nothing like it has ever been attempted or thought 
of before. You'll be amazed at the wealth of information this unique 
library contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B.C., had a 
Bible which they called the ‘Book of the Dead’”?—Do you know 
that the Assyrian sacred literature gives the story of the Creation? 
—Do you know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia 
thousands of years before printing was invented by Gutenberg? 

—Do you know that Columbus wrote a journal of his voy- - 
ages to the new world and that it has been found, trans- ¥ - aa 
lated and published?—DID YOU EVER READ the r ; : : $ CL. 
“Ball and Tyler Rebellion’? Luther’s ‘Ninety-five ) P hee 
Theses’”—which he nailed to the church door—or 3 4 University 
Machiavelli’s ‘‘Prince’’? 8 intel 


YOU'LL FIND THEM ALL—and thousands of others - < i 3. Milwaukee, Wis. 
equally as curious and important—in The Library of : - = 
Original Sources. Every document is in the exact 4 ' ? Send me the FREE 
words of the original, translated; every contribution is : . ae book of rare documents, 
from the actual eyewitness or person who took part; : showing curicus inscrip- 
every idea is in the words of the thinker, investigator, tions of the Ancients. and 
discoverer or inventor. : : tell me of your easy pavment 
JACK LONDON SAYS:—‘It is a whole library in offer. I assume no obligation, the 
itself. I certainly never could spare these books from book and all you" send me is to be 
my shelves.” ° 7 Jree, and no salesman is to call. 
10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, 
deep red Morecco; full-page illustrations on India 
Vellum, pure silk headbands, printed in large, clear 
type on hand-made paper, gold tops—a triumph of 
the bookmaker’s art. 
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10 Volumes 
Size, 74 25% in. 
Dark Green 
Art Buckram 
Binding 
Gold Titles 
Gold Tops 
Forty Full - Page 
illustrations 








A New Shakespeare 


THE IDEAL 
EDITION 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO WANTS 
TO READ 
HIS 
SHAKESPEARE 


First Cit. This Ceesar was a tyrant. 


Third Cit. 


Nay, that’s certain: 


We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 
Sec. Cit. Peace! let us hear what Anthony can say. 
Ant. You gentle Romans,— 


All. 


Peace, ho! let us hear him. 


Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 





The Above Shows the Excellent Type in which This Shakespeare Is Printed 








SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES 
Giving Particular Value to This Edition 


The Life of Shakespeare (188 
pages), by James Orchard Halli- 
well-Phillipps, F.R.S. 

Chronological list of the plays. 

List of Contemporary plays. 

Index of characters, by which 
any Shakespearian character may 
be immediately located in relation 
to the play and acts in which it 
appears. 

Preface to each play by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. 

Introduction to each play by 
Henry Norman Hudson, A.M. 

A synopsis of each play by J. 
Ellis Burdick, giving briefly and in 
a condensed form an outline of 
the story of the play. 

Notes, explanatory and critical, 
in clear, readable type, by three 
famous scholars, Israel Gollancz, 
Henry Norman Hudson, and C. H. 
Herford, accompany the text, being 
placed on the same page as the 
matter to which they refer. 

A glossary following each play, 
explaining all obsolete or doubtful 
terms. 

Study questions on each play 
which serve to outline 2 course of 
practical Shakesperian study. 














IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 


for you to have any accurate conception of the value of this edition 
of Shakespeare without seeing the books themselves. We would 
therefore suggest that you fill out the coupon below and mail it 
to us without delay. We will send you the ten volumes, well boxed 
and express prepaid on 


4 
SEVEN DAYS’ APPROVAL Yt 


IF YOU DO NOT FIND THEM TO YOUR SATIS- /“¢, 
FACTION you may return them to us, express collect. 















If they are satisfactory, you may send us $2.00 within /f, Current 

seven days, and just $2.00 each month for nine months, /# Literature 

There are cheaper editions of Shakespeare, but there tj Publishi 

is no edition which is better value for the money, 7} ublishing 
Company 






WE WANT YOU TO EXAMINE 4% 184 wes 20mm 8, 

4 New York City 

the paper; the large, clear, new type; 14 Please send me, express pre- 

the first-class binding; the gold titles paid, on seven days’ approval, 

and gold tops; the forty full- fy one setof Shakespeare. If the 

page illustrations; the editorial sun tee mene 5 ee send 
. - e 

features, all hd which com- receipt and $2.00 per eth tes pw 

bine to make this Shakespeare 7, months, If they are not satisfactory, I 

the ideal edition—not mere- shall notify you, and you are to give mein- 

ly to ornament your book- 4 structions to return at your expense. 

shelves or look pretty 

on your library table, 

but for real reading 

and real study. GC, ee ame 


TED <cctetnwcsensces 
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Nero at the Circus 


Nero! The very sound of the name pictures tyranny and cruelty. Born of a murderess and 
schooled in crime by murderers the life of this man has stood thru all ages as the climax of cruelty ard crime. 
How the Christian Martyrs were persecuted and tortured by the tyrant, how he recklessly defied all precedent 
and created tortures and crimes unheard of before, and how his selfish, childish weakness, at last brought him 
to a coward's grave, is all told vividly and masterfully in the Library of Universal History. The illustration of 
the tyrant at the Circus is only one of the hundreds which embellish this great work. 


Library of Universal History 
Shipped FREE | rere: wow 


pon today, we will send you 
The most wonderful book offer ever made in addition to the sample 

















in the history of the publishing business. A positive pages, a map of the Panama 
, . f a. ship- Canal, showing dams, locks, 
ment on this cuts, etc., etc. 





superb libra- 
ry. Write us 
for full de- 
tails. Easiest monthly payments. An unparalleled offer 
caused by the failure of a big publisher. We are not al- 
lowed to quote the low price at which we are offering 
this superb library because it would injure future 
sales. But we will dispose of the few sets—all bright 

and new—which have fallen into our hands at an 

unhead of figure. Send the free coupon for 

full details. We can quote our price only in direct letter. 


15 Superb Volumes de Luxe Zissa'is- cise indeed eines ath ec @ FREE 


‘ol 
Buckram. 1 100d double T Universal Histor 2u0 full pase. 
istory tells t 

















illustratio Over 5000 pages of solid : reading matter. The Library of Universal 

story of the human race a the earliest dawn of history to the present day in such vivid, compel- COUPON 
ling fashion that your attention is riveted and held more strongly than bythe most owerful novel. Beneri U 

The descriptive powers displayed are wonderful. You live wit the Pyramid Builders in far off rican Underwriters 
Egypt. ‘All the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome, are spread before you. Corporation. 175 W. State St. 


You can oan the great men and the warriors of al es, the colossal and the world figures Department 1319 Chicago, lil. 
of all time, as you know the rulers and statesmen of a Mail the Free Coupon Now. With the distinct selene 


An Off N hed B f The most shee record break- that I am not buying anything, or 
er ever Approac e ore ing — ever made in the history ordering anything, you may send me 
he publishing business. We positively free, the map of the vs 
are are not allowed to publish the price here but send the Pod coupon and get ull partic- s Canal, the Territorial map of the United 
ulars, Then you too will agree with us that this is the greatest, the most startling tates, all free and prepaid. You may s-nd 
book offer ever made. And the Library of Universal History is the history that _me also sample pages of the Library of Uni- 
has been ado ted by Universities. Colleges and preparatory schools and is now in _vorent History and quote me the Underwriters 
more than 250,000 homes. Send free coupon. sccrifice price. 


Send The FREE COUPON For SAMPLE PAGES i EE 


today and get sample pages of this most remarkable work. Send free coupon now. 
the canal map. All free and 


Onion fo the aman Oba Bent ane Deepal. AddrO5§ .-ceccccccccccccvccccccceccccece 








7 9, 175 North § Stre 
American Underwriters Corp’n by. 1219,Chicago,tleg Occupation... FS ee SNR TI oe 
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istration Building, Ai American Sehool of Correspondence 


oe rm Business—Law 


For over 15 years the Ameriean School has specialized in teaching all 
branches of Engineering, Business and Law by mail. It is now ~+cog- 
nized as one of the largest m the world and its 
efficiency is acknowledged by b and professional men of the 
highest type. Its courses and consulting department. are made use of by 
college graduates seeking special training, by engineers and lawyers 
wishing to polish up on particular lines and by thousands ae young men 
who have obtained from this school their entire b 1 
training. Write for GENERAL BULLETIN and special pe A ane re- 
garding the course you are interested in. 


American School of Correspondence 
5752 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. S.A. 




















FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


(METHOD) 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the 
living voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 
speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or 





hours at a time. It is a pleasant. fascinating study: no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practise during spare moments or at convenient times, and ina 


surprisingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language, 
Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
954 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 








STUDY moons LAW “ize atHome] ° 
py tal lll wa. 


‘We make your om tt a op 



























Fad 


Legally cained men always 000 students enrolled, 


Begin now. _Easy terms. Cotalon and ae. 8, Free. 
La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3710 Chicago, LiL 


SHORTHAND. 


In 18 Easy Lessons! Positively guaranteed. System teaghthy 
us adopted by public schools in Boston, Denver, Buffalo, Omaha, Sea’ 
and more than 2000 other cities. America’s most popular aeead ~ 
cause easy to learn, read and write. Complete stenographic courses by 
mail, Typewriters furnished. Low cost, easy terms. Write now for 
free book on big salaries and opportunities. Positions everywhere. 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE, Box 1208 , Chicago, Ill, 























Be An Lawyers, Clergymen, Salesmen 
—— = gy Benya aay _ 
convincingly. ut course develops 

Orator the chest and gives voice volume. 

Teaches you to ‘‘think on your feet.” 

Course approved by Senator Depe 
Home study. Taught <a nee. i monthly 
payments. Write for bo- 
INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 








W ashington, 
Senator Founded by Senator —, the late Justice David J. 
Depew Brewer, Edward Everett Hale and others. 














ner ran meng = 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
HO} iE PR cy stig snemanggenct udy ep e 
STUDY feck oieTs for echagey Writery, Recuantas, 

ee. Begin ony tims.” 
2oth Year. 4@f.of C. (Div: T) Chicago. ll. 











|TAMME! can cure “Trean cure you. Re- 
putation world-wide. 


Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at Once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 136 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 

















FREE Catalogues of all 

School Information boarding schools in United 

States, and expert advice sent free. Write kind of school (or camp) wanted. 
8 OLS’ ASSOCIATIO 

1515 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 





1c 0 
SUITE 2101, at 60 WALL ST., N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 
Founded by Justice Brewer, Senator Depew, Judge 
Martin A. Knapp and equally famous men. 





Be Study a Complete Law Course approved 
a by Justices Brewer and Brown of the U. 8. 
La Supreme Court. Authoritative and com- 
wyer plete. Home — by mail, Instruction 
supervised by Judge Jas. Caton, LL.M., Pres. 
of University. Degrees AD, Easy payments, 
Courses in Real Estate, Journalism, Short Story, Novel 

Writing, Photo Plays, ete. Write for Booklet L3 

INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 

Hon. D.J. Brewer 
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Don’t Be Chained to a Poor Memory \ KY | 


Forgetfulness is the chief cause of inefficiency. A pertect memory is the key to success. Your most 
valuable possession is a perfectly trained memory. In business or social life it is absolutely essential, if 
you are ambitious to rise above the ranks of the merely mediocre. Ability to concentrate at will—to 
think quickly, accurately—to speak readily and confidently—to recall instantly and naturally names, 

faces, facts. figures, etc.—are stepping stones to preferment. And you can easily acquire these inval- sare 4 
r= uable possessions if you will. Good memory is not a special gift peculiar to a select few. It is a result 

e 
















training. It is tor anyone who will accept. Mail This | 
The Dickson Method of Ten minutes a day of your spare time will give you this 7 Free Coupon | 


training and will not interfere with your work in any way 
Memory Training Makes whatsoever. My course is not atheory, but a purely and Jal Prof. Seary Dickson | 
“ RGET-PROOF!”? lutely scientific method of easy practical home lessons which any- 4 1, 
You FORG * one can readily understand and master, It is the result of many D Principa | 
years of personal contact with thousands of students as their instructor in leading schools and colleges, searching 4 ickson School of Memory, 


their deve loping minds for means of strengthening their memories. My method of memory training enabies 975 Auditorium Bidg., 
you to classify impressions. ideas. names, facts and arguments without effort—trains you to think on your Send me free Book “‘ How “ 
jeet—_to overcome self-consciousness and bashfulness. My system of memory training 4 


1as Pe Remember,’ Also tell me how g 
transformed thousands of failures into successes—it will make you ‘ forget-proof.”’ to obtain a free copy of Dickson's 
DeLuxe Book of Facts “Howto How To Get a Free Copy —_ I 
Remember,” Absolutely Free of This Valuable Boo 

It explains clearly the course that bas raised “*How to Speak in Public.”? De Luxe edition 
thousands of men from failures to great suc- hondosmely Mectrated. richly bound. Exactly suited o NAME 
cesses, My free book is the first step. Don’t to meet the needs of the man or woman who de. 
delay. Age, education. vocation or place of sires to be a successtul public speaker. The 
residence makes no difference. price of this 1912 De Luxe edition is $2.00. Address 
Mail the Coupon, Letter or Postal Today. Write and learn how to obtain free copy. 


” 


*How to Speak in Public. 
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©! “Here is the Answer” 
=| in WEBSTERS 
NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merr77am Webster 


Even as you read this magazine you likely | 
(Ny question the meaning of some new word. A 
AM by friend asks: ‘What is white coal?”” You 
i Hi Yo Uu seek the location of the Levant or the 

pronunciation of jujutsu. Whowas #p ae 
— ae a, Becky Sharp? Is Hongkong a city 
socurate shewer.. is or an island? etc. 


encyclopedia, equivalent in type 
matter to a 15 volume set. It answers 
all kinds of questions with final authority. 


| | India Paper Edition: a on thin, opaque, 
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h, expensive India 
aper just impo for this edition. Has <3 
an excellent printing surface resulting in re- = 
markably clear impressions of type and illus- =& 
trations. What a satisfaction to own the new = 
Merriam Webster in a form so light andso & 
convenient to use! One Half the thickness 2&2 
and bulk of the regular edition. Weight 2 
7 lbs, Size 1236 in. x 934 in. x 2 in. 


Hi Regular Paper Edition; Printea_on = 





strong book 
rof the ee he1494 foe. Bo Size 1234 in. x 
7 in. x 6in. Weig ht 1 Both Editions 


} are printed from the same plates and indexed. ~ : == 
i, 400,000 Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 —— 

Pages. The only dictionary with the new 
| divided page,—characterized as “‘A Stroke of Genius.” 


The CHRISTMAS GIFT longest to be remembered after the 
holiday season has passed. 


- or e 


il Send Sample pages, maps, ete. } 











WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. FREE set of pocket maps if you name this magazine. 


{6.8 C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. UL. Nam - 
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THE SAFE-CABINET 


(1913 MODEL) 
has been subjected to actual fire tests both in public and in private. 
Its performances have invariably demonstrated its supremacy in the 
field of fire-resisting filing devices. 


APPROVED BY THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
Included in the list of fire appliances examined and tested under the requirements 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Bear these facts in mind when next you need a new filing cabinet for 
your valuable papers, documents and records, whether for office or home. 

Booklets and Catalog on request 
Dept. J-2 THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY Marietta, Ohio 


Agencies in most cities. If you do not find us listed in your telephone directory, 
write direct to the home office. 
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29 VOLUMES 
40,000 ARTICLES 
44,000,000 WORDS 








A New 
and 
Complete 
Summary 
of 
Up-to-Date 


Knowledge India Paper Edition. 





No. 1 Bookcase, made of mahogany, Chippendale style. 





“The 
Most 
Successful 
Book 
of Our 


Time” 














. @ Christmas Present having " 














Sis. 


“Something useful” describes what almost every- 
one tries to select when making a Christmas gift. 
In this respect the new Encyclopedia Britannica is 
uniqueamong books. To young not less than to oldit 
is both a guide to the whole field of learning, in- 
vention and achievement, and an interpreter there- 
of. Its contents (40,000 articles by 1500 writers) 
embrace everything that can interest or concern a 
civilized people. The newest and largest of ency- 
clopedias, it is the most reliable, being the work 
of authorities who have signed their contributions. 
By aid of the index volume, it shows the way to 
accurate information with the same precision as 
that of a city directory in giving the street and 
house number of a million or more inhabitants. It 
is, besides, a good book in which to make voyages 
of discovery, its vast complex of contents being 
practically illimitable in their offerings to an in- 
quisitive mind. “7ke only encyclopedia that a man 
should have on the shelf of his library” (Rev. Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman). “Zvery family with growing 
children, seeking information, should have this 
invaluable work in the library” (from a Judge 
of the Maryland Supreme Court). 


GUNA nm rTM AT 








The new Encyclopedia Britannica is not only an 
ideal Christmas gift because it is useful, but for 
the further reason that its usefulness will outlast 
the average man’s life. Its publication marks a 
new era of human experience. It is one of a few 
Christmas presents, in fact, of which it may be said 
that they will not wear out. Many years of use 
can draw upon only a fraction of the contents of a 
work in which 44,000,000 words are the condensed 
result of a fresh inquiry into every development of 
research, experiment and invention, and of the 
world’s material progress. Such a book in the 
hands of an intelligent boy cannot fail to have a 
permanent influence for good, perhaps to the ex- 
tent of indicating his career. It is, moreover, az 
interesting encyclopedia. Merely to dip into the 
contents of one of the “incredibly light” India 
paper volumes for a casual half hour’s reading is a 
stimulus to thought, a revelation of new fields of 
human interest, and for a tired business man a 
source of relaxation. In an age when authoritative 
information is so hard to come by, it admirably 
does the work of Kipling’s “six honest serving 
men” (who taught him all he knew)—What and 
Why and When, How and Where and Who. 
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In these words a distinguished editor characterized the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica in its attractive and con- 
venient format (printed on thin but strong and opaque 
India paper, English-made, each volume being but one 
inch thick, although having 1000 pages). “At last an 
encyclopzdia,” he wrote, “that a@ man can read with a 
cigar or a pipe,” a volume being so light in weight as to 
be held easily between thumb and forefinger, and in 
the flexible bindings (Full Sheep, Full Suede and Full 
Morocco) the covers may be bent back against each 
other like a magazine. “Ax inspiration of genius,” 
wrote the Rev. Dr. Aked, while thousands of satisfied 
subscribers have written with equal enthusiasm regard- 
ing this wholly new idea in Encyclopedias. As a 
Christmas present, therefore, the new Britannica, both 
because of its incomparable contents and its “handiness,” 
is in a class by itself, adding to qualities of usefulness 
and serviceability a distinctiveness beyond all other 
works of its kind. Its continued success—forty thousand 
sets having already been sold—testifies to the public 
recognition that it is the one work of reference which 
possesses every feature that can possibly recommend 
it: (1) it is new; (2) up to date; (3) trustworthy; (4) 
comprehensive; (5) easy to buy; (6) easy touse; (7) y4., Paper Edition, Full Flexible Suede (rounded cor- 
a good investment for small sums. ners, prayer book style), each volume on its own shelf. 











NOT TO KNOW THE WONDERFUL STORY Of the making of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica is to be ignorant of a great achieve- 
ment—the building (at a cost of $1,500,000) of a “ monument to the learning of the Anglo- 
Saxon race such as no other people has ever reared to itself.” 





NOT TO HAVE AT LEAST INVESTIGATED This new work, by means of our large pros- 
pectus (164 pages), for which more than 
100,000 persons have applied, is to have denied yourself a real literary pleasure, a 
delightful and stimulating half-hour. The prospectus is worth reading merely as an elab- 
orate and highly finished piece of advertising literature. E 





Application for Prospectus—The 
New Encyclopedia Britannica 


Containing many specimen pages printed on thin India paper, 
as well as many full page plates, maps, text illustrations, 
lists of contributors, etc., wiil be sent free upon application. 
Some of the main divisions of this prospectus are suggested 
by the following: New Discoveries in All Sciences; The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and the Encyclopaedia Britannica: 
Classified List of Articles: The Most Successful Book of Our 
Time; The Work of Original Thinkers and Discoverers, in- 
cluding 8 Winners of the Nobel Prize; India Paper “An 
Inspiration of Genius”; CoursesofReading; The Alphabetical 
Index—A Question Answerer; The Subject Index—A Guide 
to Reading; Practical Usefulness of the Work; The Story of 
the Ship; The War Against Disease; Geography a New 
Science; 113,000 Words on China; Schedule “K”; The Initi- 
ative, Referendum and Recall; Law and Legislation, etc. 





Manager, The Encyclopedia Britannica 


35 West 32d Street, New York City 
Gas Building, Chicago 











149 Tremont Street, Boston C.L, 3 - 

Monadnock Building, San Francisco . 

Name——— Scand : 

India Paper Edition, No. 2 Bookcase Address ~_ 
al 
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Books That Are Worth 


Winston Photogravure Books 


These exquisite volumes include the finest classics of literature, absorbing accounts of 
travel and fascinating periods of history. Lorna Doone, Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
— and Her People, and The Mediterranean and Its Borderlands indicate the literary 
ue of the thirty-six titles included in the series—which takes its name from the surpassi 
togravure illustrations which have been lavishly inserted in these volumes. Print 
in large, clear type on specially made paper, and sumptuously bound in silk cloth with 
rich gold decorations, gilt tops and silk markers. Special edition in crushed levant. 
Single volumes, cloth, $3.00. Two volume sets, $5.00. Illustrated Brochure mailed on application 


NEW FICTION: 
The Gulf Between By Anna Costantini 


A dramatic revelation of the married life of a beautiful American girl and an Italian 
nobleman, by one “on the inside.” With fidelity to both American and Italian character, 
and with great dramatic power, the story depicts the girl’s unrest—her jealousy—the 
counter-suspicion—the duel—rebellion—flight—and the final heart-driven awakening. 
One of the strongest novels of the | eee book everyone will read and talk about: 





our illustrations by HucH Bovine. Cloth, 320 pages. $1.20 net. Postage, 12 cents 


A Living Legacy By Ruth Underwood 
A story of a marvelous girl—bewitching, exquisite—with strong, clear views of life and duty—always sane, but some- 
times startling. The man is a big, broad-minded, open-hearted man who does great things in the service of humanity. 
There is a love-story that grips and carries you almost breathlessly through the climax. A book to charm and do good. 


Cloth, 438 pages. Illustrated. $1 
NEW REFERENCE BOOKS: 


International Bible Dictionary By F. N 


An invaluable guide for every Bible reader, by an illustrious editor. Abreast of the latest 

illuminated from every possible source that can aid the reader to know and love the word of 

in their treatment, and in number and value of illustrations, than any other work of like pur 

Library Buckram (more durable than leather), 812 pages, 508 illustrations, 14 colored maps. $2 
Descriptive circular mailed on application 





International Encyclopedia of Prose and Poetical Quotations § By William S. Walsh 


The latest and most authoritative work, containing all the good features of former similar works, and many new and 


important features not found elsewhere. Compiled from the literature of the world. Ar: 
subjects. Complete concordance, topical index with cross-references, and author’s index. 


loth, 8v0, 1029 pages. $3.00. Postage, 25 cents. Descriptive circular mailed on application 


NEW JUVENILES: 





The Mary Frances Cook Book By Jane Eayre Fryer 


or Adventures Among the Kitchen People 


The Mary Frances Cook Book is the exceptionally clever and fascinating story of a little girl who 
wanted to learn to help her mother. Only it is much more thana feng. It tells in story form how 
a 


Mary Frances learned to cook. It gives the recipes in the simplest, p 


tion clearly described. The book stimulates the imagination and creates a desire to follow Mary 


Frances’ example. . . 
Cloth, 176 pages. Over 200 colored illustrations. $1.20 net. Postage, 15 cents. Descriptive 
mailed on application 


The Launch Boys’ Cruise in the Deerfoot 
The Launch Boys’ Adventures in Northern Waters 


Two intensely interesting stories of the adventures of three attractive boys during a cruise in a motor-boat. The 
technical side is handled brilliantly and accurately, and appeals strongly to every wide-awake boy. 


Cloth, 328 and 336 pages, respectively. Illustrated. 60 cents per volume (singly or in sets). Po 


The Ranch Girls at Rainbow Lodge 
The Ranch Girls’ Pot of Gold 


The western adventures of four charming girls, by an author thoroughly in touch with the West and with her audience. 


Two wholesome and interesting narratives of just the sort that parents wish their daughters t 
Cloth, 296 and 297 pages, respectively. Illustrated. 60 cents per volume (singly or in sets). Po 


The Supreme Development in Bible Making 


From over 600 styles of our “ International ” Self-Pronouncing Bibles we select for special mention No. 86X, “ Fit for 
a King.” In paper, type, binding and Study Helps, it is unsurpassed. With over 1,500 pages, printed in type almost 


an eighth of an inch high, 60,000 references, 400 pages of Helps and 17 colored maps, it is o1 


weighs only 28 ounces. Printed on India paper; bound in Persian Seal, with overlapping covers, and superbly finished. 


Equal to any other $9.00 Bible. Price, only $5.00. 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


NY 
Our catalogue of 600 “ International” Bibles, or of 2,000 other books, or both, free on request f ( l 
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**To live is to change, and to be perfect is to have 
changed often.’’—Joun Henry NEWMAN. 


| gpmpriaciiea with the January number, as announced last month, 
the name of this magazine will be changed to Current Opinion, 
The size of page will also be changed. The type-page will be en- 
larged to seven inches by ten, about the dimensions of the magazine 


a number of years ago. 


These changes are made solely because the editors and business 
managers are agreed that the changes will improve the magazine and 


enlarge its usefulness. 


There will be no change of consequence in the editorial conduct of 
the magazine nor in its ownership. 


‘ 


The name CurRENT OPINION will des- form is one which many of the “stand- 





ignate more accurately our present char- 
acter and scope. The word literature, 
used in its broad and unrestricted sense, 
covers practically everything that is put 
in printed or written form. But the nar- 
row and restricted sense in which it is 
usually applied makes it inadequate for 
a periodical which ranges over the wide 
field of knowledge and activity now rep- 
resented in our pages. 

The change in size back to our old 


ard size” magazines are now contem- 
plating and which one, The American 
Magazine, adopts this month. From an 
editorial point of view, the larger page, 
while preserving the magazine form and 
appearance, gives an opportunity for 
much stronger emphasis in_ pictorial 
effects. This is important when one con- 
siders how large a part the news photo- 
graph and the cartoon now play in the 
record of the world’s events. 


For twenty-five years Current Literature has stood before the coun- 


try for enlightenment, liberality, culture and progress. 


With an audi- 





ence larger than ever before and a field more ample, it changes its name 
but not the high purposes for which it was founded by its first owner 
and editor, Frederick Somers, and which animated its subsequent edi- 
tors, Harold Godwin, George W. Cable, Bliss Carman, William Bayard 
Hale, William George Jordan and Charles B. Spahr. 


Current Literature Publishing Company 
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Cutting the Cost 
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Cutting the cost of food without cutting down quality and 
quantity is not an easy matter in Winter when the body needs warmth 
and strength for the day’s work. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


contains more real, body-building nutriment than meat. Costs much 
less and is more easily digested. 
For breakfast heat the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness; then 


pour over it hot milk, adding a little cream and seasoning to suit the 
taste. A warm, nourishing breakfast for a cold day. 


For dinner nothing so wholesome and nourishing as creamed 
oysters with Shredded Wheat. Heat the Biscuit in the oven to 
restore crispness; crush in the top with the bowl of a spoon and fill 
with creamed oysters and season to suit the taste. 


The Only Cereal Breakfast Food Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of Current LITERATURE. : 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or @ quartered oak 


You can search the whole world over and | 
not find another gift that will bring so much 
pleasure to every member of the family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 


OD ee 





New Victor Records are on vale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 








Please mention Current LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us. 
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GOOD “3-IN-ONE” OIL 


*3-in-One’’ is a perfect lubricant for all light machinery. It goes right into 
the contact point of all bearings, removes dirt, reduces friction, makes every 
action part work better and last longer. It will not dry out, cake, turn rancid 
or collect dust and is the only oil on earth that positively will not gum. 

**3-in-One’’ cleans and polishes wood or metal surfaces and prevents rust 
in any climate or weather. This good oil is indispensable for a hundred 
uses about home, shop or office. Ask any good hardware dealer, druggist 
or general store. Try it yourself for: 


Sewing Machines **3-in-One”’ lasts longer, costs less and lubricates better 


than any machine oil or cheap mineral oil. It won't turn 
rancid, gum, collect dust to soil the fabric. A little ‘‘3-in-One’’ will remove all dirt from 
the bearings and make the hand wheel, treadle, bobbin, foot, etc., of any machine, new 
or old, work exactly right. ‘‘3-in-One’’ saves time in sewing, saves the hard labor of 
pumping and expensive repair bills when the machine breaks down or parts wear out before . 
they should, It’s the best oil for amy make of machine. Polishes the wooden case 
—prevents rust on all metal surfaces, particularly the nickel, 


*3-in-One’’ is just right for oiling all the delicate parts. It cuts away 
Typ ewriters gum and grease, cleans the typefaces, prevents rust on all the metal 


and makes machine th faster and better. Your typewriter needs ‘‘3-in-One.”’ 



























Guns *3-in-One’’ makes trigger, lock and every action part work easily, accurately 

and without hitch. It cleans and polishes the wooden stock, prevents rust on 
metal parts, removes residue of burnt powder (black or smokeless) and keeps barrels 
bright and shiny—inside and out. Preserves the wooden stock. 







H Every housewife needs ‘‘3-in-One’’ for cleaning and polishing chairs, 
Furniture tables, beds, hardwood trimmings, bathroom fixtures, etc. Has no dis- 
agreeable odor and contains no grease or acid to soil or injure. ‘‘3-in-One’’ is the best furniture 
polish sold—better than any varnish, because it is not greasy or sticky. ‘‘3-in-One’’ is also 
best for razors, bicycles, fishing tackle, office fixtures, clocks, fans, talking machines 
scales, tools, and many other things. You can’t afford to be without this good oil, 


<3-in-One’”’ Oil Aon oe ww Yorketty 


New York City 
ee RAGINGS 
Library Slip worth 5% of 
the purchase price free 
with every bottle. Y 
Yj 










































Vw **3-in-One” 
Oil Company, 
@2 C.U.P. Broadway 
New York. 
Gentlemen: — Please 
send me sampleof your 
**3-in-One”’ oil, also your 
“3-in-One” dictionary —both free. 
Yours very truly, 







Just tear off this corner cou- Exchangeable for books 
pon, sign your name andj °"4 ™esazines. 
address pialnty and mail the 
coupon to us. We will send 
you, absolutely free, a sample 
of **3-in-One”’ oil and 
our 24-page‘‘3-in-One”’ 
. dictionary. Do it right 
i now—this minute. 



























ee 












Please mention Current LiTeraTurRE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us. 
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Gry this Christmas goody 
and learn the supervority 
and economy of Cr7sco 


for cake making ‘7 | 





=> 








- — Crisco Chocolate Fudge Cake hae ctgee a, 


Pi cosiiniaaians Cake will show you 
i 5 cashed quanatebel sugar how rich Crisco is, what ; 
3 squares unsweetened chocolate or 3 oz. by weight | . ‘. ‘ p 

i 2 eggs well beaten a delicate flavor it gives, . 
ANG pecan | salt (esarement h 1 U7 ] 7 
; / ae 1S cael canis } mee er OW inexpensive y you can 

on 1 cupful chopped nut meats make cake with it, and 

> Put ingredients togeth d tioned and beat 

ie Sn te aed en one. ek how much longer the cake 

¢ Af about *%-inch thick on a shallow pan which has been greased * 

os with Crisco. Bake twenty minutes in a moderate oven. Cut keeps fresh and moist. 

° \ into squares while warm. 





<= (RISCO 


4 for Frying -For Shortenin 

; * ‘ For C Cake Making 

a 
* is manufactured by a special process which produces the richest cooking 
i product ever known—and one which is absolutely uniform. While butter is 
ky ‘’.” almost one-fifth water, Crisco is all shortening. 
ri Crisco is purely vegetable and is more delicate and healthful than an animal 
. fat. It has a mild, pleasant odor and taste and can be used to make even the 

finest white cake. 


Yet with all these superiorities which would make it 
an economy at any price, Crisco costs but half as 
much as butter. 


; Get a package today and remember, in your own 
recipes, to use a fifth less of Crisco than the butter 
called for (Crisco is that much richer than butter) 
and to add salt in the proportion of a level teaspoon- 
ful to each cupful of Crisco. 


This Cook Book has some fine recipes ‘Tt 
for the holidays F 
It also illustrates the best way to use Crisco not 
only for cake making but for frying, pastry 
making, etc. Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. Y, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of Current LITERATURE. 
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100 Per Cent. Efficiency 


For Life 


Once in a lifetime you install a water supply system—once only, if it is 
a ‘“‘Reeco” System; for the ‘‘Reeco” will give you fresh, running water 
always on tap where you need it year after year for a lifetime without 
hitch or halt and with hardly a thought on your part. 


*REECO” Water Systems 


are built on principles tested by us 70 years—of materials which we know 

give longest wear. 50 thousand ‘‘Reeco” Systems now supply abundant 

water for factories, hotels, farms, etc., in every part of the world. ‘*Reeco” 

Electric or gasoline pumps or the famous ‘Reeco” Hot Air Engines— 

elevated or pressure tanks. Complete installation. - 
Write for Catalogue “‘C-2” to nearest office. “Reeco” Centritugal Pump 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. "Ye", 41 po, Bost Philadephia 


Sydney, Australia 








Sehools— 
Write for 
quantity 

price 








CAN YOU MAKE IT OUT? 


These tops make 10,000 revo- 
lutions per minute—exceeding 
any other mechanism ; one turn 
spins them. Ride 50 feet, spin- 
aing on wire. Completely defy 
law of gravity. Delight chil- 
dren, amuse you, baffle scien- 


tists. 
No. A—WIZARD 
Mono-Rail Jumping Top 
No. 9—WIZARD 
50 6-Minute Jumping Top 
C Either Outfit—6e Postage 





Complete outfits include colored metal top, Polished 


Colored Shell, 20 feet wire track, Mono-Rail carriage, 
wood pedestal, cords, full directions. Send right now 
for one or both to avoid Christmas rush. Both outfits 
« complete include Free Premium, $1; postage roc. 


Wizard Patent Developing Co., Dept. L, 129 W. 31st St., N. Y. 








We have a mighty interesting proposition to make to 
the man or woman who wants to own a good type- 
writer. It will pay yes gad wd, of 2 RENT M 4 7 ° 
Send us your name and address at once. fe wi t 
immediately send you all the details of how you can A onarc ypewrl er 
save money and at the same time secure one of the $3.00 Rental One Month 

finest typewriters that is being sold—the $15.00 Rental Six Months 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


” Dig me ser| | 2z.ttonoui ne von 
isible iypewriter| | 


“Mtn. Lady” Foot Warmers 
A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 


é Comfy House Wear 

Fully guaranteed. Has all the newest improvements, Pure white woolskin; wool cuff; fastened with blue 
including back spacer, tabulator, two-color ribbon. silk ribbon; white fleece-lined; elkskin soles 
Perfect touch. Quick action. Absolute alignment. _ sewed over sheepskin soles. State regular shoe 
Writing always visible. Universal keyboard. 


size when ordering. Money back if unsatis- 
PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 


\ . factory. 

~~ $2.00 pair, Sent Prepaid 
Dept. 74, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ideal 
Christmas 


Catalog Outdoor Outjittings FREE 
Present 



























W. C. LEONARD & CO. 
53 Main St. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 















SLOO Witow ASURSTANTIAL XMAS GUT $175 


PER SECTION VO 


With 
Door 








/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed “The Best” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire produc- 
M tion is sold direct to the home and the office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Bookcases 
are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
Rook sections have non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are highly 
finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Shipped on Approval, freight prepaid. 
Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. Write for new cat- 
alog No. 32. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases Branch Office 
and Filing Cabinets Flatiron Bidg., New York City 
_— 





Buy from our advertisers. When you write please add you saw the announcement in CurRENT LITERATURE. 
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HE insistent charm of Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers places them first 
in the favor of young and old as the 
most fitting of all holiday dessert 
confections. 
. Serve with creams or ices, with 
: fruits or beverages. 
. . 
| In ten cent tins; also in twenty- 
e five cent tins. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Another dessert con- 
fection of pre-eminent goodness—chocolate covered, 
) 
~ 
; 
S 
; 
We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
j reader of Curpft:= Lit. a: URE. 
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Are You Ambitious To Win Your 
College Education ? 


q Do you lack the means for a college course ? 


q Current Literature has already paid out $145,000.00 
to self-supporting students in High Schools and Col- 
leges in the form of cash Scholarships. 


q Over 700 students have worked this plan with uni- 
form success. Over 200 of these were High School 


students working in their home towns. 


I We have students who have made $2,000.00 on 


this plan. No previous experience or training is nec- 
essary to undertake this work. Pleasant, profitable, 
and a splendid business training. 


q Write today for our prospectus which gives full 
details of this plan and shows what others have done. 


You will be delighted at the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to you. 


Current Literature Scholarship Fund 


134-140 West 29th Street 
New York City 














Please mention Current LiteraturE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us. 
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| Franklin Big Six, Thirty-Eight 
The “Big Brother’’ of the Little Six 


Fastest touring car over all roads. Big, silent, luxurious. Cost less to 
maintain than the average 4-cylinder car of much less Horse-Power. As 
able as any heavy car of twice the Horse-Power. Five-passenger Touring; 
Four-passenger Torpedo-phaeton . ° a . . Price, $3600 
As a man of affairs you will be particularly interested in knowing why the 
Franklin has stuck so consistently to its distinctive principles of construction— 
direct air cooling, light weight, full-elliptic springs, wood frame and large tires. 
We have done so because it has been absolutely proven, under all conditions 
of service by thousands of Franklin owners for eleven years, that these principles 
are directly responsible for the unusual results obtained from Franklin cars. 
For example: Franklin cars use less gasoline, averaging from 20 per cent. to 
35 per cent. greater mileage per gallon. This is the result of the exceptional 
efficiency of the Franklin direct air cooled motor. Franklin cars average from 
400 to 600 miles and more per gallon of oil without smoke. This is due to the 
Franklin re-circulating oiling system. Franklin cars use fewer tires. This is the 
result of light weight on large tires, and because the tires are not pounded by 
rigid, unyielding construction. Franklin cars travel faster in the long run, ride 
easier and last longer because of the shock-absorbing properties of the full-elliptic 


springs, resilient wood frame and flexible drive system. 

These principles are explained more fully and Franklin construction is analyzed point by point 
in a simple, non-technical way in a book recently written by our engineers, entitled “An Analysis of 
Franklin Motor Car Construction.” We will be glad to send this book, together with our cata- 
logue, to any one who is seriously considering the purchase of a car of Franklin quality. 


THE FRANKLIN LINE 








D Touring, 6 cyl., 38 H. P., M Little Six, Thirty, Tour- 
ee $3,600 ing, 5 passengers......... $2,900 

D Torpedo-phaeton, 6 cyl., 38 M Little Six, Thirty, Vic- 
. P., 4 passengers...... $3,600 toria-phaeton, 2 passengers $2,900 

H Touring, 6 cyl., 38 H. P., G Touring, 4 cyl., 25 H. P., 
2, SRT ies $3,850 fe $2,000 

H Limousine, 6 cyl., 38 H. P., G Runabout, 4 cyl., 18 H. P., 
7 PASSENMETS. .cccccosccce $4,850 2 PASBENFETS. cccecccccsecs $1,650 






The six cylinder models equipped with Entz Electric Starter and Lighting System 
A real starter with really original features 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
14 Franklin Square Syracuse, N. Y. 


seatliiaeen 














Please mention Current LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us, 
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ey 
aring 
Out the Steps 


Through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools, thousands of am- 
bitious men have stopped “wearing out the 
steps” that lead nowhere, and have secured 
better positions, better pay, and lasting success. 


This isn’t mere talk—it’s a fact. The 
voluntary testimony of these men, together 
with their names and addresses, will be 
sent you if you will mark the attached 
coupon. 

You can get off the worn-out steps and 
win a better position and more money, 
just as surely as these men did. To learn 
how you can do it through I. C. S. help 
—in your own home and spare time— 
mark and mail the attached coupon today. 
Marking the coupon costs you nothing. 
You assume no obligation. 

Mark the coupon mow for a bigger salary. 


F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ; 
Box 1006 SCRANTON, PA. 
|, Baplntn, sithousGasther cbliestion on mz pert, bow 


Electrical Engineer Civil Service 
Elec. Lighting Supt. | Bookkeeping 
Telepbone Expert Stenography & Typewriting | 
rchi tec Window Trimming 
Building Contractor | Show Card Writing 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction Commereial [llustratin 
Mechan. Engineer industrial Desi 
Meehanical Draftsman Commercial Law 
Civil Engineer Teacher 
Mine Superintendent English Branches 
Stationary Engineer § Poultry Farming 
Plambing & Steam Fitting Agricultare Spanish 
Gas Engines Chemist Freneh | 
Automobile Running Salesman German 














Name——-———_ — 





Present Occupation 


Street and No. — 








the ity. State 
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$ hs extremely 
light action 


of the Monarch 
Typewriter endears it 
to all operators who use it. 
The typist who takes pride 
in her position finds great 
satisfaction in being able to 
turn out as‘much work, and as 
good work, per hour, toward 
the end of the: working day 
as during the morning. Other 
conditions being the same, 
she can always do this on a 
Monarch. There is 


‘** No Three O’Clock 
Fatigue”’ 

for users of this machine, The 
mechanical reason for the 
Monarch light touch is found 
in the action of the Monarch 
type-bar, an exclusive 

and patented feature 
» ——* which gives this re- 
P fatigue Sf Markably light touch. 


KY We would remind the 
business man that Monarch 
light touch means more work 
and better work, because less 
physical strength is expended 
by the operator. Therefore, 
cost per folio is reduced, mak- 
ing the Monarch a business 
economy. 


SEND FOR MONARCH 
LITERATURE 


Then try the Monarch, and be 
convinced that Monarch merit 
rests in the machine itself, not 
merely in what we tell you 
about it. ° 








Monarch Department 

Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) ~ 

New York and Everywhere 





Please mention Current LITERATURE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us. 
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Why Don’t You Give 
Everybody Leakless | 
Parker Gift Pens 
for Christmas? 


ERE’S a new idea in Christmas giving. Don’t waste 
time in planning lists, nor strength in tiresome shop- 
ping, to select a variety of gifts for your list. 

Just get a catalog of Parker Lucky Curve Fountain 
Pens, sit down for a few minutes and select a Parker 
Pen corresponding to the amount you wish to lay out 
for each person on your list. 

There are handsome Parker plain Pens, elaborate 
ornamented ones, even Parkers set with jewels. You 
can please everybody’s taste. 


WHY DOES EVERYBODY WANT A PARKER? 


Because it never leaks or smears your fingers. 

Ordinary fountain pens leak because they have straight feed 
tubes. A straight feed tube is never free from ink. A few 
drops stay in it even when the pen is point up in your pocket. 

Now the heat of your body (98 degrees) makes your pock- 
et a pretty warm place. This warmth causes the air in the 
pen barrel to expand. The expanding air pushes up through 
the feed tube and forces ink drops up and out around the writing 
end of pen. Thus your fingers get smeared when you remove 
pen cap towrite. But the 


PARKER FEED TUBE /SN’T STRAIGHT 


It curves and touches the wall of the barrel. See X-Ray 
picture. This touch causes Capillary Attraction. (That's the 
natural force which makes a sponge take up water, etc.) And 
when you turn the pen straight upright in your pocket, Capil- 
lary Attraction just draws the ink out of the Parker Lucky Curve 
feed tube and down inside the pen. 

Thus the expanding air has no ink to push out, and there is 
no ink on writing end of pen when you remove cap. 

Parkers write easy, for their 14k gold nibs with points of 
hardest Iridium refuse to scratch. Never hitch nor blot, for 
Spear Head Ink Controller reguiates ink flow right. And 
the new Disappearing Clip grips your pocket tight, yet lies 
flat when you write. 
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No. 42% Standard styles $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5, and upwards, accord- 
Gold ing to size and ornamentation. 
Pons NEW PARKER JACK KNIFE SAFETY PEN 
Engraving can be carried in any pocket, any position—even upside down. 
Pri £4.50 Ladies carry it in purse. $2.50, $3, $4, $5, and up. 
a Sold om trial. Dealer refunds, any time within 10 days of 
' purchase, should pen not please. If your dealer hasn't Parkers, 
write us for catalog and well fill your order direct. Every 
Christmas Parker-comes in special gift box. 
No. 20% Get the fuss and bother of Christmas shopping out of the 
: a a way early, by examining Parker Gift Pens today. 
Beautify - * : . 5 
Chasing Parker Pen Co., 75 Mill Street, J ile, W' 
pc omg New York Retail Store,11 Park Row, opposite Post Office 
Price ik 
2.50. 
No. 58. 
**Awanyu,”* 
Aztec. Good 
bh MAKE THIS Luck Em- = 
» c ac 
a. TEST blem. Gold Safety Pen, 
Plated. sterling , 
es Price $12.00. silver. 
Same Pat- Price $5.00 
t ‘ Same pat- 
_ —— i, ae 
mered silver, gold, heavy 
No. 57, plate, $6.00 
Price $10.00. comes also- 
a — X-Ray View of 
& eee Parker Lucky Curve 














Fountain Pen 











We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of Current LITERATURE. 6 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Conducted for the benefit of the busy reader who wants to find a small advertisement with the least amount of 
trouble, and for the small advertiser who does not want to be overshadowed by the large advertiser. 


This depait- 


ment is prepared to answer any and all questions concerning the companies advertised below, or to offer suggestions 


yaaa | the most advantageous way to employ classified advertising. Address: 
I 


Current LiteraAtuRE, 140 West 29th Street, New York. 


Classified Adver tising Department, 





Literary Agents 


Song Writers 











Short-S Writi 
ort-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
I Berg Es a eecamele’ Bait ws Lingo Magan wl 
. Esenwein, or in 
Over one hundred H Study Courses 


pro: He ard, Bre ‘orne 
Pr oleges” 850- So-page catalog tree. Write to-daye 


The Home aia School 











Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 








Song poems wanted. Send us yours. We publish acceptable 
manuscripts on liberal royalty. Our proposition is positively un- 
equaled. Booklet and catalog free. Kellog Music Co. (Dept. N.) 
1431 Broadway, New York 





YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS, Hundreds 

of dollars have been made by successful writers. WE PAY 
50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send us your original Poems, 
Songs or Melodies today, or write for Free Particulars. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Dugdale Co.,Dept. 296, Washington, D, v. 











A U T po oO iy 3 ee ee 


WRITE FOR ECLECTI c WRITE FOR 


CIRCULAR. CLRCULAR. 


CONSTANTLY IN TOUCH WITH SERVICE 


PUBLISHERS. 
613 MORTON BLDG., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





The Bureau of Service to Authors and Publishers 


Under the Supervision of Modeste Hannis Jordan. 

We accept tor placing every manuscript we deem worthy of publication. 
Departments: Revisional and Piacing; Typewriting; Translating ; Illustra- 
ting; Secretarial and Research; Proof-reading; Press-clipping; Obtaining of 
Copyrights; Printing; Publishing. 32 Union Square, Bast: New York City 

Send 10 cts. for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction, 


DOROTHY PRIESTMAN 
LITERARY AGENT 
27 East 22nd Street, New York 
Helpful — Reliable — Progressive — Efficient 
Ask the Publishers or write us for circular and references 


Make Money 


*“*T HE alias + OF THE SHORT STORY 
y HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
is AN ee BC SOK. 1 recommend it toany writer some light,’ 
BERT H. DAVIS, Managing Editor MUNSEY'S 
By Mail si oS. Stanhope & Dodge, Publishers, Ave. C, Larchmont, N.Y. 








WAITING SHORT STORIES or for ig 
Pleasant work for you. Good 
Send for FREE BOOKLET. Tellshow, 
United Press Syndicate, San Franeisco, Cal. 








iF voU ARE A WRITER 
We can aid you find a market. 
MSS, SU COESSFU ‘LLY PLACED. 
Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L 
References: Edwin Markham and others, Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Pim aeeies TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Stories, 
commissivun. 
National Press Association, 





novels, scenarios, plays. criticized, revised and typed; sold on 
Free booklet, ** Writing for Profit,” tells how, gives proof. 
Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WE WRITE CLUB PAPERS ON ALL SUBJEOTS 
We answer any genealogical problem, and make accurate translations 
in any language. 
Capital Literary Bureau, Seuthern Building, Washington, D, C. 








Autograph Letters 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS BOUGHT.—Highest cash price paid 
forautograph letters by famous people. Write me before GAN 
elsewhere. Prompt cash for every purchase. P. F. MADIGA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














A h of easites monet one Sold 
Send for price lists 
utograp Wastes R. SES TANMIN 
ters 225 Fifth Avenue. New 
Publisher OTHE COLLECTOR, Xr Hy a@ year. 








SONG POEMS WANTED, Big money writing Songs. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send us poems or music. Illus, 


Book free. Hayworth Music Pub. Co., 653 G, Wash., D. C. 





SONG POEMS WANTED. Send us your song poems or 

melodies. They may become big 
hits and bring thousands of dollars. Past experience unnecessary 
Available work accepted for publication. Copyrights secured. In- 
structive booklet and information free. MARKS-GOLDSMITH 
Cco., Dept. 14, 606 14th Street, Washington, D. C. 








For Speakers 





We furnish material for 
your speech, oration, 
essay, debate or club 
Expert literary service, criticism, research, A forum of 


Revision, Disposal of MSS. 
1543 Broadway, New York 


Speakers, Lecturers: 


Paper. 
inquiry for busy professional people. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, 





COMPLETE SPEECHES -- ANY SUBJECT -- $3.00 
Orations, essays, debates, club papers, etc., requiring trom 10 to 15 
minutes to deliver, prepared on special order. Give full instructions. 
NO FORM SPEECHES USED. OUTLINE AND ARGUMENT, $2.00 

Charges for preparing longer addresses mailed on application 


PUBLIC SPEAKING BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 








Patent Attorneys 





Patents Trade Marks, Copyrights. Thirty years’ active practice. 
J Experienced, personal, high-class service. Book free. 
SIG 











Address: E. G. GERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Stationery 
Invitations, Announcements 


Weddi | n Visiting Cards and Stamped Stationery. 
pry | Styles from an Elegant Shop 

Prices. upon res 

lew Book Sociat Etiquette $1—free with every order. 

ireerr, 3i7 NORTH CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE, MBe 











Puzzles 





200 KINDSwine asreei PUZZLES 


Sample with Catalog, 10 cents 
or 3 leaders for 25 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS.16 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Buy from our advertisers. 


When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current LITERATURE. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT (Cont'd) 





Educational 


Typewriters 





COURSES BY MAIL: CIVIL SERVICE, NORMAL, ACADEMIC, 
Business, Law, Real Estate, and Engineering. Civil Service Manual Free. 
-page Bulletin free.—Write for it to-day. For ‘‘Special Tuition Scholar- 
ship,’’ apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 








High-Ciass Salesmen 





_ LEARN HOW to easily make money without interfer- 
ing with your present occupation. Address at once, Desk 
89, ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE, 155 Fifth Ave., New York. 





AGENTS-— To sell lubricating oils, belts, hose, paint, varnish, to factories, 
mills, auto owners, stores, threshers, outside large cities ; exclusive territory 
to right party ; experience d ble but not absolutely necessary. 


urers Oil & Grease Co. Cleveland, Ohio 








MANAGER WANTED fisiio isk: payise buck 

handle best paying busi- 
ness known, legitimate, new, exclusive control, no insurance or book 
canvassing. Address A, HALSTEAD, 43 West 34th St., New York 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and become sales managers for 
our goods, Fast office sellers. Fine profits. Particulars and sample 
free. One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 11, Baltimore, Md. 





Liberal arrangement offered experienced encyclopedia or magazine 
salesmen for WINSTON’S CUMULATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. The new- 
est, livest, most appealing proposition in years. A money maker. Unique 
plan of sale. Tur Joun C, Winston Co., 1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Looking for Something Big? 


We have the greatest quick-selling, money-making 
proposition ever offered to magazine and book salesmen 
anywhere. Liberal commissions, no deliveries of goods, 
and steady demand will give you big income every week. 
Write to-day for prospectus giving full details to H. W. 
Frey, 134 West 29th Street, New York. 








Help Wanted 





WANTED; MEN AND WOMEN; FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
$80.00 month. Annual vacations. Short hours. No “layoffs”. Common 
education sufficient. Over 12,000 appointments coming. Influence 
unnecessary. Farmers eligible. Send postal immediately for free 
list of positions open, 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dep't H 124 Rochester, New York 


TYPEWRITERS 






FACTORY REBUILT 


Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Ty ters. 
Nearest-to-new on the market. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are Chesser rebuilt, and perfect in ap- 
pearance. Satisfaction guarant . Weare 
the largest rebuilt typewriter concern in 
theworld. Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for cat 
AMERTC. 


TYPEWRITERS femit'Ss'tos Olivers, "Underwood 
$15.00. 15 days’ free trial and 5 years’ guarantee. 

Harlem Typewriter Exchange 
Dept. C. L. 26, 215 West 125th St., N. Y. City 















Save 65 per cent. to 85 per cent. ON GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS, 
any make; Olivers, L. C. Smiths, Remington and Underwoods sold 
on two years’ guarantee. Choice of 300 machines. 810 to 815. Send 
for Special Price List today. Dept. 3C, DEARBORN TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE, CHICAGO. 


TYPEWRITERS yenuine typewriter bargains. no mat- 
ter what make. will quote you low- 
est prices and easiest terms. or rent, allowing rental ou price. Write 
for big bargain list and catalog 1!. (Established 1897.) 

L. J. PEABODY, 278 Devonshire Street, Boston, 





Masa. 


Abs | t | B t Pro osition e Best machines; 
0 U 6 y 6S D @ best prices ; best 
terms; Remingtons, Smiths, improved models $17.50 (2- 


colored writing). Other makes very cheap ; write for’ *ListT."* 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 245 Broadway, New York. 














Adding Machines 





The “Golden Gem” $] 0 
dding Machine only 
We have been making adding machines for ten 
years and have sold over 30,000. - THE PROOF” 
on request. Our new model the --GOLDEN GEM” 
suits the average man’s needs as well as bich 
priced machines. You can keep it right on your 
desk, or take it with you on the read. It caves 
brain work—avoids mistakes—It is supplied 
in a pebbled morocco leather case for only $1¢ 
Send Your Remittance Today— Your MONEY 
BACK if Machine does not make good. 
SALES AGENTS; The «Golden Gem”? Sells 
¢ Ttself. Address: C. L. GANCHER 
. “€_ Automatic Adding Machine Co., 
319 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Tours 








A few tours 
Go to Europe at our Expense @ ¢rzanizers 
of small parties. Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box B Wilmington, Delaware 





Old Coins 
CLD CONS WANTED First ors ce 3 eaters, bre 





dreds of old coins. Keep all money dated before 1884, and send 10 cents at 
once for a copy of our new illustrated Coin Value Book, size It may mean 





Real Estate 





Farm Land, $10 an Acre up 


in the nature favored Southeastern states along the SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. Ample rain, enjoyable winters and summers. Large 
profits in dairying, beef, pork. poultry, alfalfa, corn, truck, cot- 
ton and fruits. “Southern Field’, state booklets, land price lists 
andall services free. M. V. RICHARDS, LAND & INDUSTRIAL 
AGENT, Southern Railway, Room 19, Washington, D. C, 





5 Bronse Tablets 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates Furnished Free. 
7KO. WILLIAMS, Ine., BRONZE FOUNDRY, 546 W. 27th Street, NewYork, 


Write for our Ilustrated Booklet, 





e4x7. 
your fortune. €. F. CLARKE & CO., Coin Dealers, Dept. 32, Le Rey, N. ¥ 
C. S. A. $10 bill and 23 page 


COINS BOUGHT AND SOL ® retail list for three 


Monthly public sales of Coins, Paper Money, Antiques, Gems, Cu 
Catalogs free to collectors. 
T. L. ELDER, Dept. ©, 82 East 28d St., New York 














Agriculture 





Make the Farm Pay) 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Land pe Gardening, | 
Forestry, Poultry Culture nc Veterinary Science 
under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College, | 
Prof. Craig of Cornell University and other eminent | 
teachers. Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
able professors in leading colleges. 
0 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE Schoo 


Dept. 1865, Springfield, Mass. 








Prof. Brooks 














Buy from our advertisers. When you write please 


add you saw the 
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J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Bargains 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Pearsons—McClures—Pictorial Review {dk: VS} $3.00 











Pearson's Magazine - BOTH Pictorial Review - - - ALL THREE 
beset s _—— 7 $3 oo Ladies’ World - - - 75 
! * panennnes Silat Modern Priscilla - - - | $1.75 





All subscriptions are for One Full Year and may be sent to one or separate addresses. 
Subscriptions may be either New or Renewals. 
























































e — e 
Ladies’ Home Journal ) ANY TWO Pictorial Review 
$3 oo bea i pe Geanstne Hsieieeeseasnes $2.20 
: = merican Nc vaie wen Wasinene 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post } ——"== || with American Boy... 1.70 
Co Gentl ALL THREE wasn —, * ppd prcciaiiianinn taaeeesacereeeenti re 4 
Mei ck nrneroauiaemmanae . 
untry eman $4.50 || with Boys’ Magazine. .-2:222.2222220222. 1:70 
a bad | i yen aid ame Le iste ede hsiskeamenes bx 
Se ML, 0 concseeeseecs 1.70 
World’s Work............... $3.00 Both WITH Christian Herald (and Almanac).... 2.00 
Review of Reviews.......... 3.00 $3 60 WITH Cosmopolitan...................005- 2.00 
— wire yy +4 OR ee 4.35 
i co ise eeecewges 3.35 
World’s Work............... 3.00 Both oc cercnniorereesreners 2.00 
Country Life in America..... 4.00( S§,0O | with Designer. -2.2°°°2202200 00 1.45 
— wren sone Ges Mnets Levers) IRRERE Sadt yt 
very re inane wewaeen z 
COGMOPEIER 0.0050 -cccccccce $1.50) An Three WITH Farm Journal (5 Years)............ 1.70 
World’s Work............... 3.00 $6.15 WITH Field and. Stream ne ean 2.00 
ED MED sc cccvccesccscensos 
Country Life in America..... 4.00 Seer with Good Hou sekeeping “be: taaacetab gett 2.00 
arper’s iasctunpenteeorcues J 
St. Nicholas (New Sub.)....$3.00 = OO WITH Hearst’s Magazine.................. 2.00 
Century Magazine........... 4.00 Samb wae — een pec ccceccesesceeces = 
GS ccs bacaiedan aad x 
Review of Reviews........... $3.00| Both | Went Little Folks t 2000000000000 130 
St. Nicholas (New Sub.)..... 3.00, $3,75 WITH McCall's (and Pattern).-.0.0000.0.. 1:30 
ee ie eee a wae J 
Scribner’s Magazine......... $3.00 Both WITH Motropelites Megasine. sieap 2.00 
ern Priscilla (or Mother’s)..... ° 
Tee ERENETEE.. -.---. «+0 3.00 $&,50 | WITH Modern Prinscilla and Mother’s..... 2.10 
(Or House & Garden) — WITH Musician (For Music Lovers)...... 2.00 
weaee ne oa EEE EEE EN = 
Woman’s Home Companion. . — Both earson's AZINE... ce ecececececs ° 
. WITH People’s Home Journal............. 1.25 
Suburban Life............... seog SHES | Wan kein. 1.70 
wae ——— awe Sedna aa Weal aereie Prod 
Pictorial RS ae i wi eview of Reviews...............+++ . 
aa eto nate — All Three | WITH St. Nicholas (New Sub.)........... 3.00 
PP & magesme....... : $3 75 WITH Scribner’s Magazine................ 3.85 
I fr dSardora:pipireaiss 1.50 > ome WITH + ww st hag FE Teale naewarEaseeweuda et 
WITH Suburban De nck ainegianeanaenstee od 
Cosmopolit. $1.50] A WEED BIG —— FEE. 0 ov ccccwccccccceccces 2.00 
DOMEAM . 2.220. eeeeeee ° i Three WITH Technical World..................+. 2.00 
Good Housekeeping.......... 1.50 $3 45 WITH Travel Magazine.................... 3.35 
Hearst’s Magazine........... 1.50 — WN GE Pic cv ccccccccccccsccccescesooes 4.35 
wae aes ame er ic cee — 
wi oman’s Magazine ew eee “ 
Review of Reviews.......... $3.00 $2 00 WITH World’s Work...............+-..... 3.00 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 1.50 3.00 WITH Youth’s Companion................. 2.85 
(including all extra numbers and 1913 Calendar) 
DD Tre cicccccvccces $3.00 Both 
McClure’s Magazine......... 1.50 $365 OUR LARGE 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 
(Or American) '— Contains about 3,000 publications and club offers 
at lowest prices. Write for it now and see how 
much you can save. IT’S FREE. 
Christian Herald............. “rs0| All Three Eee 
Hearst’s Magazine........... 1.507 $2 30 Our Th ~-sgemaseucteeséer ‘ 
e C rcial Agencies 
Pearson’s (or Harper’s Bazar) 1.50 3.32 References Phoenix, 3d Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 








ges~ Current Literature 777,°° 244 '° 27 of $2.50 saditiona. 


the above combinations for 


Adie "JM. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY , 225,24NS0N BLOck 
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Underwear 


Chills and colds are often 
the cause of serious disease 
—or worse. Chills and colds 


are practically eliminated by 
the use of Jaeger Pure Wool 
Underwear. Seven weights 
to choose from. Recom- 
mended by leading phy- 
sicians everywhere. 


Samples and explanatory 
booklet on application, 





Dr. Jaeger’sS.W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulten St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N.State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 





The Deaf Can 


HEAR 


distinctly every sound—even whispers 
do not escape them_when they are 
Properly assisted. Deafness is due 
to the ear drums from some cause be- 
coming defective. I offer you the same 
lope of hearing as you have of seeing 
from the oculist who supplies glasses to 
help your eyesight—for I apply the same 
common sense p > in my method of 
fostering hearing. The weakened or 
impaired parts must be reinforced by 
suitable devices t » supply what is lacking 
and necessary to hear. Among the 390,000 people who 
have been restored to perfect hearing there has been 
every condition of deafness or defective hearing. No 
matter what the cause or how long standing the case, 
the testimonials sent me show marvelous results. 


Gommon SenseEar Drums 


have restored to me my own hearing—that’s how I 
happened to discover the secret of their success in 
my own desperate endeavors to be relieved of my 
after physicians had r 
Common Ear Drums are made of a soft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe to wear. 
= are out of sight when worn, easily adjusted 




























e wearer. 
is certainly worth your while to investigate. 
Before you send any money just drop mealine. I want 
sgemnt you Eve of charge my book on deafness and 
to prove to you that I am entirel: 
of your confidence. Why not write me today: 
GEORGE H. WILSON, President 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


71S Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















' ‘ 7 RITE for 
a sample 

of Duo- 
fold Material— 
sent free on re- 
quest — examine 
the double ar- 
rangement—/¢he soft inner fabric of cotton— 
the warm outer covering of wool—practically 
two light-weight garments in one—laced 
together with wide stitches that leave space 
between the two fabrics through which the 
air circulates and keeps the garment fresh 


and dry—there’s nothing else like 
Improved 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 


If you will examine Duofold your intelligence will 
Convince you of its great superiority. You will re- 
alize why it will keep you as warm as a thick woolen 
garment—why it is even more com/ortad/e thana cotton 
garment—why it keeps you from perspiring unnatur- 
ally, and why it prevents colds—why it is so elastic and 
easy—why it doesn’t bind or chafe—why it doesn’t 
shrink and why it jits smoothly. 


Because we know that 
Duofold will appeal to 
your common-sense we 


will gladly send you a 


Sample of 
Free—pu sted Material 
With the free sample we will also 


send you a beautiful descriptive 
booklet. Write to-day. 


Duofold Underwear is ob- 
tainable from all dealers in either 
union or two-piece suits in all 
sizes and several weights. 


Duofold 
Health Underwear Co, 
24-38 Elizabeth St., Mohawk, N.Y. 
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Buy from our advertisers. 


When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current Literature. 
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‘The Trip for You 


Spend your winter holiday 
beside the blue waters of 
the American Mediterranean. 
There is health and a good time 
for every one in these lands of 
Perpetual Spring, bathed by the 
Southern Atlantic, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
including Florida, Porto Rico, 
the Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, 
Texas and Santo Domingo. 

You can choose no better route than the 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


Write us today and let us help you plan your trip. Address any of the 


following steamship lines: 
Clyde Line 222% gies 
ville with, ergpegions for all leading Southern 


resorts. t way 


From Pier 36, North River, New York. 


pd To Texas, all points 
io : Mallory Line Southwest and Pacific 
es ar Coast. Exzilarating water route trip to Galves- 
oe ton, ad West. Tampa, et an 
Only route New York oT exas 
; ee change. 
. ie From Pier 45, North River, New York. 


Porto Rico Line (2 Wrinictt 
trip to the “‘ Island of Enchantment’’. A big, 
swift steamerleaves New York every Saturday 
for San Juan direct. nd for booklet and in- 
formation about sailings, rates, etc. 


General Offices: 11 Broadway, New Y ork. 

Ward Line (iin Nase) 
Havana and Isle of Pip te | Cuba, Mexico and 
Yucatan, with rail connections to all important 
interior cities. Write for 


General Offices: Pier 14, East River, N.Y. 


a DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
vey BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 





CHICAGO—444 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 





We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 


reader of CurrENT Literature. 
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Two Larcest, Newest, Finest, 
Tropic CRUISING STEAMERS 


LAURENTIC ‘iik3? 
MEGANTIC ‘tex 


Leaving New York 
iJANUARY 8} 


JAN.22 FEB.8 
: FEBRUARY 22 


28 AND 29 Days 


$175 AND UPWARD 


9 BROADWAY, 
NEW: YORK 








THE LARGesTtT STEAMERS 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 


ADRIATIC fxd" 


TONS 
CEDRIC 4a 


| Leaving New York 





{NOVE MBER 30) 


JAN.7 JAN. 2l 
FEB.I8. MAR. 4 


YEAR-ROuND CRUISING SERVICE 
BosTON-MEDITERRANEAN-ITALY 











WHITE STAR LINE “*30Ston" 








CLARK’s ORIENT CRUISE 


Fifteenth Annual, February 15 to April 27, 1918 


NEW CUNARDER “LACONIA,” 18,200 tons 
71 Days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore excursions 
VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers. Satin, Athens, Constantino- 

le, 19 days in Palestine and Egynt, Rome, iviera, etc. Stopover 
5 Europe and return by 8. 8. ** Mauretania,” etc. Send for pro- 
gram January Round World Tours; 5 mos. 





FRANK O. OLARK, Times Building NEW YORE JAN e 16 ° 28 Days 
FEB -20-$175 Up 
THE ORIENT IN WINTER and SPRING . 
Ouedisting ishing fetes ae MAR:27 : {6 0ays 
Dr. H. H. P f Boston. Prof. E. W. Clark 
LEADERS HIP: of Rome. Dr. HF. Willard of Chicago. 4 
e Roman Afri Cc ine, Bisk The Nil hi 
ROUTE: Samy sin, Come, Mh. The Mp we te _Lm_| 


—S 
ES e Chartered Nile Steamer. Our own yacht ATHENA 
FACILITIES : in Greece. Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 
Sailings in January, February, March. Send for announcement. 


BUREAU GF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 84 Trinity Place, Boston, Massachusetts 





rimerroorr Gr A RAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles Jamaica 


$30 to $200 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
latest illustrated catalog. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. 00 
245-295 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Turkish Bath at 


—— 





a Va 
* es 
Health? Take 












pen your po 
rapid change in your condition, at cost of 2c a 
bath. The Robinson Bath Cabinet is the 


Only sci y bath 
made for thehome. Great $2 Book Sent FREE 
“The Philesophy of Health and Beauty.” Write 


today. cents wanted, ROBINSON MFG. 
CO., 376 Robinson Bidg.. _Tolede, 0." 


cabinet ever 















PANAMA CANAL | 
AND WEST INDIES.. 
WINTER CRUISES °°: 









O 
Pin, 
ie 









— 
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5.S‘GrosserKurfirst’ ¢ 


Bermuda 
Cuba 


South America 


For Rates. Diagrams,et 
Write ter aa 
Bookles L 








Wile " EPR, FTF OR Sod WE b, AE EW, YOie 
HL. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. R. CAPELLE ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
ST. Lous 




















We believe it would be to our mutual advantage, when writing to advertisers, to explain that you are a 
reader of Current LitERATuRE. 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES |i 
[—~_eenneatiieaiaeaaeaaiiian ail 


Write for our “Book 
of Designs” 















beautifully illustrated in colors (mailed free), showing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission, Colon- 
ial and Standard bookcases, and how you will save money by placing them in your home. 
The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable non-binding doors, the absence of 
disfiguring iron bands, make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 


and high quality is guaranteed, Soid by dealers or direct. 
Address Dept. K, Gunn Furniture Company, 23 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





















For His Christmas Gift 


Buy a set of the famous and 
permanently satisfactory 


Krementz Collar Buttons 


Packed in this attractive, ribbon-tied 
KREMENTZ GIFT BOX 


Contains four buttons—one for front of neck; one for 
back of neck; two for sleeves. 


Set A—Four 14k. Rolled Gold Mate Coffer Gettens, 

retails for - 
Set B—Four 10k. Gold Collar Buttons, retails for $4. 00 
Set C—Four 14k. Gold Collar Buttons, retails for $6.00 


Ask to see them at any leading jeweler’s or haber- 
dasher’s. Or if you cannot find them in your town, 
will be sold direct on receipt of price. Booklet on 
request. 

See also, our BODKIN SETS and CUFF BUTTONS 


KREMENTZ & CO., 125 Chestnut st., Newark, WN. J. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Jewelry in the World 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


“e afford many new and delightful creations for the menu— 
d with new recipes in ‘““Cresca Foreign Lunch- 
eons, * our illustrated color booklet, sent for 2c stamp. 

CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 365 comet St.,.N.Y. 





You had to help soften the beard by rubbing 
inthelather. Naturally, your rubbing brought 
the blood to the surface, opened the pores and 
made the skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made the skin 
doubly sensitive. Under these conditions any 

razor will feel as though it were pull- 

ing the hair out instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “rubbingin,” as it thor- 
oughly softens the beard while the lather is 
worked up on the face. Reduces ary to 
two operations— lathering and % the 
time saved. ‘ 
As it contains no free caustic, 
there is no smarting, and you get 


a delightful, cool shave. 
For sale sonesiaee 25c¢ 
Sample Tube Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, NJ. 
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Tooth Brush 
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Buy from our advertisers. When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current Literature. 
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Satisfaction with one’s Toilet jay hi 





gives unbounded joy and pleasure. — The greatest 
aid toa perfect toilet is “4711” White Rose Glycerine 
Soap. The delicate softness so much desired, the 
clear complexion prized above all else by feminine 
natures, are the results derived from its use, 

Glycerine, contained in “4711” Soap in goodly 





quantities, is the natural food for the skin. It opens 
the pores, dislodges secretions and leaves it clear and 
soft. Roughness and chapping are unknown. 


Ask for “Forty-seven-eleven” — 
Avoid substitutes. — Sold Everywhere. 
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FERD. MULHENS, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o/R, Ger. 
U. S. Branch—MULHENS & KROPFF, New York 
House Founded 1792 











I. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


No Christmas Dinner is complete without an Old- 
fashioned Christmas Pudding. Use the following 
fine recipe with 
BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 








CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’ 

Brand Condensed Milk with one and one-fomnh oo 
water. Beateight eggs very lizht; add to them halt the 
milk and beat. both together; stir in gradually one pound 
of crumbled crackers; then add one pound suet (chopped 
ne), one — nutmeg, one table- 
spoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
cloves, a pinch of salt, and two 
pounds of raisins (weighed after 
stoning and cutting them); lastly, 
add the remainder of the milk. 
Pour into a pudding mould and 
steam six hours. Serve with 

vanilla sauce. 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 
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PIANOS 


WY The tone, touch and magnificent wearing quali- | % 

u| ties of the VOSE Piano are explained by the exclu- d 
sive patented features, the high-grade material and 
superb workmanship that enter into their construc- 
tion. The YVOSE is an ideal Piano for the home. Over 
70,000 sold. Delivered in the United States free of 
charge. Satistacti uv d. Libera! allowance 
4} for old pianos and time payments accepted. 
FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us send | & 
ou our beautifully illustrated catalog that gives 
ull information. he 


VOSE & SONS PIANOCO., 162 BoylstonSt., Boston, Mass. 
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Buy from our advertisers. When you write please add you saw the announcement in Current LITERATURE. 
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Is your new home to be 


R econs 1 d er ! permanently FIRE-SAFE ? 


G « 











Reconsider your plans—if you 
have not given sufficient 


thought to the paramount ques. 
tion of FIREPROOFING. 





f 
Reconsider your specifications ' 1 
—if you have overlooked _the - 7 
most modern and most efficient of all building materials— hay 
) sur 
bs 





NATCO-HOLLOW TILE |) ; 


bee 
NATCO has extended the skyscraper standard of fire safety right down the anc 
building line, even to the shore bungalow. Same material, same principle, ” 


same methods, made and developed by this Company. 


, To build your new home of NATCO throughout—walls, partitions, floors and roof—is to build it ]/00% 
fire safe. You get fire immunity, permanence, nominal maintenance and a gilt-edged form of investment. 






















Cost is relatively little more than for partial forms of NATCO con- 
struction or for those older forms now rapidly becoming obsolete. 
The NATCO house is perpetually modern. 


NATCO Hollow Tile is adaptable to any style of architecture and 
to either method of exterior finish—stucco or brick. 


y 


| 


diese 


Pra 
od 


Read this form of construction before you go ahead with your building 
specifications. Drop a line for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof 
Houses.’’ Contains 80 photographs of residences and other moderate 
sized buildings of NATCO construction at costs between $4,000 and 
$100,000, also complete drawings and floor plans. An invaluable 
guide to the ponpesere builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents 
in postage. rite for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING -COMPANY 


Dept. 5, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Organized 1889 Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Please mention Current LiTERATURE when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us, 
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“ Harvest" —by Vincent Aderenie. 








Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the soil 
have been industrious, and the rain and the 
sun have favored their plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories have 
been busy. They have had work to do 
and pay for doing it. 

There has been commercial success. 


The people who buy and sell and fetch 
and carry have been doing a lot of business 
and they have been paid for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because all 
the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be en- 
joyed only when the Government main- 
tains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is made 
comparatively easy because the American 


people have been enabled to become so 
well acquainted with each other. They 
know and understand one another. They 
are like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no matter 
where they live, are close together. 


This is largely due to our wonderful 
facilities for intercommunication. We ex- 
cel in our railways, our mails and our tele- 
graphs, and, most ofall, in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen million 
miles of wire spread over all parts of 
the country. Each day there are twenty- 
five million telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of things, 
and the man of commerce, all are helped 
to co-operate and work together for peace 
and prosperity by means of the Universal 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





One Policy Universal Service 


Please mention Current Literature when you write to advertisers. This will be a favor to us. 
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y IVORY SOAP...............- 998% PURE , 
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KATH AREAL 2. WALT EA ANY 


fy LL of us, grown-ups as well as youngsters, can enjoy the winter 
; | thoroughly without having our hands and faces become rough and 
4 chapped. The only thing we need do is to use a little care in washing. 


Washing with soap containing free alkali and careless drying are the causes 
of most irritations of the skin during cold weather. Use instead a mild, pure 
soap, rinse with cold water and make doubly sure that the skin is thoroughly 
dry. Then the wind can give you nothing worse than glowing cheeks. 


There is no soap milder or purer than Ivory—not even pure Castile. It 
cannot possibly irritate the most delicate skin. Then it rinses so readily that 
it is very easy to remove the lather and leave the skin in perfect condition 
for pleasant, thorough drying. 


If the skin has become chapped, Ivory Soap—because of this same purity 
and mildness—is the best soap to use. With it the sensitive face and hands 
can be cleansed without smarting and the rough skin soon becomes soft and 
smooth again. 
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ALTHAM was the first 

American factory to produce 

stem winding watches, rail- 
road watches, and ladies’ watches. 
In fact, every real improvement in 
watch making in America origina- 
ted in the Waltham factory. Years 
ago, Waltham improvements gave 
Americans the title of “Watch- 
makers for the World.” 


The Waltham Riverside movement is 
one of Waltham’s most notable achieve- 
ments. Its absolute reliability has been. 
proved in thousands of instances by a full 
generation of service. It is the favored 
timepiece of discriminating people in 
every civilized country. 

This splendid movement is made in various 
sizes for ladies and gentlemen in 17 and 19 
jewel grades timed and adjusted at the factory. 
Its lifelong service makes it an economical in- 
vestment for every member of the family— 
for mother, father, daughter and son. Sold 
by all Jewelers. 


Write for Free Riverside Booklet, 


Don’t buy a watch until you read it. It may 
save you from a costly mistake and certainly 
‘ . will insure a more satisfactory purchase. It 

! ee ' describes and illustrates the world-famous 

\¢ Q Waitham Riverside. Write for it now. 

AP é —— Use the coupon for convenience. 

by: fi rE ** It’s Time You Owned 

Fe 5 oa a Waltham.” 


f So el = Waltham Watch 
‘ | Company 
Waltham, Mass 
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ONLY ELECTRIC WITH THESE INNOVATIONS 


Four Separate Pullman Chairs—Full View Ahead Drive From | 
the Left Hand Rear Seat 
Pullman car comfort and delightful spaciousness, combined with a full view ahead 


drive without moving the driver from the usual left-hand seat. 
Achieved by four luxuriously upholstered chairs, 


three face forward and the fourth 
the right. 
Leaving the space 


is a 


“cosy corner” 


in front of the driver free 


oa 


so placed that 
in front at 


and clear—the 


pleasant and practical full view ahead that is yours only in 


The Silent Waverley Limousine-Four. 


The little diagram shows this skilful ar- 
rangement—the space marked with crosses 
is where parcels, golf clubs and bags go, 
out of the way behind the two side chairs. 

The exterior view of the car, at the bot- 
tom of the page, shows the graceful low 
hung body swung on full elliptic springs 
that is the result of Waverley patented 
drop sill construction. 

This combination insures easy 

saves current and increases 
while protecting your car 
ing bumps and jars. 


riding, 
mileage 
from _ rack- 
It is a feature of 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 


a | Chicago Branch; 2005 Michigan Ave. 


Seat Plan 


every Waverley Electric. ’ 
- Patents Pending 


40 cells, 11 plate Exide 
Hycap or Philadelphia, 
or 13 plate Gould or Waverley batteries, all 
M.V. size jar. Ironclad Exide or 60 cells 
Edison at extra price. Price complete 
$2,900. Write for the Silent Waverley 
Electric Year Book, a de luxe production, 
free on request, as is also our Commer- 
cial Car Catalog, showing models rang- 
ing from a light delivery wagon to a 
5-ton truck. Address: 


149 S. EAST STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York” Branch, 1784 Broadway 








